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V.: PREFACE ■ . : ■ ■ 

'c Jove anything, we cannot know too much aboi^^Vf 

ah(f"love grows by what'-it feeds on. - Of nothing is this t^er ' 
than one’s own-xasontryl' "This is why an interesting history 
is bne of the great^t resources which a nation may possess, 
Iti|inspfres the ^o^’df-fpatriotism. No country is richer in 
th|^ sour^^p 6f inspitatioh than is' Canada, and; of its story 
n6‘*^^art‘is more romantic than that of the Prairie Provinces. 
This is therefore, of great value to all Canadians. But it is 
of igr^t^t value to those who dwell in the North-WestjDecause 
no'dr^ carl really love his own country without loving some 
particular part of it, some part with which his life is intimately 
connected. This is my excuse for writing this little volume. 

If it fails to rouse some interest in, and affection for, this great 
Canadian Ndrth-'W’est, it is not the fault of the story, but of 
him who tries to tell it. 

Of the many friends who have been good enough to read ' 
and criticize the proofs, I am particularly indebted to my 
wife, to Professor A. S. Morton, head of the history department 
in the University of Saskatchewan, to Mr. J. F. Pritchett, 
lecturer in American history in Queen’s University, and to 
Mr. John C. Saul of Toronto, all of whom have saved me 
from many a pitfall. I am also deeply grateful to the Public 
Archives of Canada for a large part of the illustrations. That a 
number of these are here published for the first time is due to 
the kindness of Dr. A. G. Doughty, the head of that invaluable 
institution, and of two members of his staff, Mr.- Norman 
Fee and Dr. J. P. Kenney.' 

._A. L. B.__ 

~The University of Alberta, .~ 

October, 1929. 
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THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 

. • CHAPTER'! ^ 


' From the Mountairis to the Sea. 

From ^he snow-capped Rocky Mountains the land slopes 
' down to Hudson Bay a thousand mil^ away. First come the . 
foothills. Long, ago, they, were ; crumpled up by the great 
thrust whichj. forced the motintaihs skyward. Then comes a 
vast plain. Its surface-resembles that of the sea which coyered 
it in ages past. Here it is level like calm water, and there it' 
rolls like the oceari when a storm has pasfsed by. These land 
billows become less frequent, and the wide smooth stretches 
grow more common towards the east. J ust beyond .the Mani¬ 
toba lak^, the nature of the country changes, as the plain runs 
against the western arm of 'the V-shhped.Canadiar^hield that 
encloses Hudson Bay; The soil of the plain the thick sedi¬ 
ment dejxjsited by the ancient’sea, btit here there iV-a con¬ 
fusion of rock, lake, and muskeg. The smali'rough hills are all 
cut o,ff at the same , height, and the land slides, so gently into 
the bay that ships may ground far put from the shore, except 

at the mouth of the ChurchiiltT^e*.;. 

From out the numerous valleys^^tlK Rockies'ddnce merry 
" mountain streams, which cornbine their forces to make great 
5 rivers. - Two of ^^ese bear^he same name, Saskatchewan, the 
>^Cree .word for “rapid river.” For hundreds of miles, they 
twist about in the deep channels which they , have worri on the 
soft face, of the plain, until at last they meet near the city, of 
Prince Albert. Then the united waters, forming one of , the" 
mightiest rivers, of the continent, flow on for another three 
hundred miles before they empty through Cedar Lake into the 
northern end of Lake Winnipeg. 
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FROM THE MOUNTAINS TO THE SEA 

Near the bend where the South Saskatchewan turns north 
to join its sister, another stream arises. This is the QiTAp- 
pelle. The superstitious Indians believed that a'spirit dwelt 
there, and-they insisted that they often heard it cry with some¬ 
thing like a human voice. So they named it "The River that 
Calls," and the French translated it, "Qu’Appelle." Running 
eastward^ it falls into the: Assiniboine, which'cornes down from 
the north, and the ’A^iniboine then continues through the 



• The junction of the Bow and the Spray' Rivers, Alberta. ' From a palntiniC 
by E. Roper, 1887 


^ southern part of Manitoba till it meets the Red River .flowing 
from the south. Forty-five miles north of the forks, the Red 
empties into the southern ^nd of Lake 'Winnipeg. 

Fifty miles north-east of thi§ point is the mouth of the 
Winnipeg River, which drains the Lake of the Wpods on the 
borders of Ontario. "Lake Winnipeg also receives,the over¬ 
flow from the smaller Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegpsis to 
the west. It is thus the great basin which gathers alrhost 
all the waters of the southern half of the Canadian North- 
Wes^t, and it discharges them by the Nelson River into 
Hudson Bay. ‘ • 
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A hundred miles north of the Nelson's, mouth, another 
great river pours into the bay! This is the Churchill, which 
rises in the north-west of the province of Saskatchewan, nine 
Hundred miles away. It runs a rather tumultuous race to the' 
sea, for, though it frequently spreads out into little sleeping 
lakes, it boils in many a rapid. Roughly speaking, its course 
lies parallel to that of the Saskatchewan and the'Nelson; and, 
therefore, it may be considered a smaller sister of th^|greater 
system, , ■ 

On the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, north-vi^; of the 
many streams which in the end ^d thei>'«?^down to Hudson 
Bay, appear other rivers which s^k,.^different goal. .First, 
there is the Athabaska, which empties into L^ke Athabaska 
on the northern edge of the provinces of . Alberta and Safs- 
katchewan. Then there is the Peace River, which flows north¬ 
east in the direction of Lake'Athabaska, and, when, it ap¬ 
proaches within a few miles, it takes a northerly swee^to„ 
meet the outflow from that lake. The united waters, are called 
the Slave River,- which passes through Great Slave Lake and 
emerges as.the Mackenzie River, which rolls on majestically 
to the Arctic Ocean. 

The "Barren Grounds" lie north-east of a line joining, the 
mouths of the Mackenzie and the Churchill Rivers, and cover 
the great territory iDetween the.Arctic Ocean and Hudsofl Bay. ' 
There the winters are so long and the summers so short that the. 
ground, is always frozen to an unknown depth. When the 
sun comes north every year, it melts only a few incnes, or^at 
most a foot or so, of the surface. Therefore, few pkntsjcan 
live in this country, and those that, do, survive grow^but little\^ 
The chief vegetation is composed of mosses . and' lichens. 
There-are a few dwarfed shijubs, such,as the cloudberry, the 
crowberry, and the cqwberry/ but there are no trees whatever. 
Apart from herd? of caribo.d’^^hdi''.muskox, there is relatively 
little animal life-in all t^,|“Bari-eh'Grounds." 





FROM 



One of the largest continuous forests in the world lies to 
the south .of these lands. It is. like ^'huge belt across the 
continent, six hundred miles wide and three thousand, long, 
for it stretches from the lower re^'hes of, the Mackenzie right 
away to Labrador. ^ It is composed mostly of pine, spruce, 
fir, balsam, tamarack, poplar, and birch. In the north, the 
trees are scattered and stunted. In the middle, they aire large, 
and, though there are many prairie openings, the forest is 
generally thick. Fur-bearing animals- are here found in 
abundance. To the south-west, this wooded belt joins the 
forest that clothes the Rocky'Mountains. To the South-east, 
it crosses the Saskatchewan, dips down into the province of 
Manitoba, up again to avoid Lake Manitoba, and then turns 
down to strike the international boundary , at the west end of 
the Lake of.the Woods. In the middle, it fades out along the 
line of the North Saskatchewan. 

South of this curtain of forest lies the open prairie, an 
immense tract' of grass lands occupying the heart-cpf the con¬ 
tinent. Xhe -part projecting into Canada is twice as large 
as Great Britain. It is shaped lilse"^ ttiangle leaning to the” 
west, its blunt top lying just north of Edmonton. Like deep 
wrinkles on the bare face of the plain are the winding river 
valleys, which are often marked by lines of poplarl^md yillow. 
Another prominent feature of the prairie is the number of 
shallow lakes or sloughs, where reeds and wild fowl abound. 
These bodies of water have no outlet, and, therefore, they 
are strongly alkaline. They are largest in the spring. - As. 
the summer advances, they shrink, in size, depositing,alkali 
like hoar frost upon the bare ground around their margins. 
Some sloughs entirely disappear before the autumn, having 
been all drawn up by the thirsty sun or licked up by the hot 
winds of summer'. In the south-west, the country is so dry 
that many a valley has lost its river and become what is known 
as a “coulee.” There the prairie is so parched that the cactus 


Prairie flowera. From a painting ^ E. Roper, 1887. 
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commonly takes the place of softer vegetation. But over the 
rest of the country, the wild grass forms, a carpet that is dec¬ 
orated with a profusion of wild flowers throughout the spring 
and summer. , 

For countless, ages bison and deer grazed over these pastures, 
keeping a wary eye open for their enemies, the wolves. But 
those days are gone for ever. A remnant of the herds may 
be seen to-day in the national parks; but out on the open 
prairie, the only traces which they have left are little hollows 
where the buffalo once wallowed- and winding creases worn 
by the tramp of their heavy feet as they filed along. With 
the monarch of the plains^^^d the gentler deer, the packs of 
wolves have c^s^appeareffj^^d now all that are left are the 
lonely coyotes whose c§lls, like children crying in the night, 
come as art-epho-oFthe dead past. 

- Other great changes have come over this land. The raih 
Ways have woven a network of steel threads across the prairie; 
the grass is being ploughed under to let the rich soil grow crops 
of golden grairi; and the whole .vast region is dotted with 
villages,-towns, and cities. But this is really the end of . the 
story, and we must begin at the beginning. 


CHAPTER II 

Inhabitants. 

• AltBlugh th^'.red men have vanished from many of their 
earlier ttatints, tlieir ghosts are e^^where. Nothing could 
be mor&^atural, for the Indians were the only inhabitants of 
the landi^\for countless generations. ' The rivers and the lakes 
'•wire their familiar friends, and they named them. Only some 
of these names have we replaced; the others-we have^'taken 
oyer with the country. .Having lived here from time out pf 
mind, the Indians found the most convenient routes for travel 
by land and water, and .hit upon favoured camping sites. 
When white men came for their, furs, they, of course, followed 
trails worn by' Indian feet and^;^r'equented the spots where the 
natives commonly gathered. Thu^the Iiidians really fixed the 
traders' paths and the tradersTpSsts, which-in time grew into 
roads and centres of settlement.« ' 

Where these Indians came from is a question about which 
many bppks have been written. ^,^Some have tried to prove 
that they are the dpcendants of the "Lost Ten Tribes of ‘ 
Israel,” and others that they are the outgro-vvth of a Welsh 
colony planted thr^’' hundred years before Columbus sailed 
on his famous voyage, but this is all nonsense.„ No'W; it is 
believed that they are distant cbusihs of the Chinese and 
Japanese; who came'acrbss the nortlj of the Pacific Ocean, where 
Asia and North America stretch-ouf;' their hands as if tp meet. 

When they .came, we do not know. It. must'have been 
many, many hundred year^ ago. /Nor do we know how rnany. 
there were between the Rocky Ivlountain^ and 'Hudson Bay 
at the time when white men arrived. A very rough guess 
places the number at about one iWdred thousand. 
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The Indians speak a babel oi\^tongues, ‘but scholars, after 
many years of study, have discbyered that these languages 
bear a certain resemHance to one another. Those tribes who 
speak sirriilar l^guages, the Scholai^^ have grouped together 
as probably having 
the same origin. In 
the whole of' North 
America, they have 
found over fifty such 
language families or 
stocks. Only three of 
them appeared- in 
any number in the 
Canadian North- 
West, the Athap.as-, 
kan, the Algonquian, 
and the Siouan.. 

The Athapaskan 
peoples,, who . were 
quite peaceful, in¬ 
habited the North. Of 
, these the best known 
tribes were the Beaver 
Indians of ’the Peace 
River district, and the 

Chipewyans, who lived 
chiefly to the south a Blackfoot chief; From a painting by 

of .Lake Athabaska., e. Roper. 

The Algonquians lay like a wide layer to the south of the 
Athapaskans. all the way from Hudson Bay-to the Rocky 
,;v. Mountains. They were divided into two very distinct groups, 
the Blackfoot confederacy and the Creeg. The former in- 
cludey the Blackfeet, .the Bloods, the Piegans, and the Grbs 
Ventres,*^jThey possessed,the western plains and the foothills. 
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were great warriors, and were organized in a kind of league, 
on confederacy. The other group,' the Crees, had no such 
organization and- were more peacefully inclined. Because the 
various tribes of the Crees occupied different kinds of country 
and, therefore, lived different kinds of lives, they had little in 
common beyond their name and the similarity of their speech. 

There were the Wood Crees, who 
stretched along the wooded country 
of the North Sa?katchewan and .. 
down some distance along . the 
united river, the Plain Crees, who 
lived in the prairie to the south, 
and the Crees of the Muskegs, who 
inhabited the lower- lying lands 
around Lake Winnipeg and down 
to Hudson Bay. The last were also 
known as Swampies or Muskegons.- 
Of the Siouans, there were the 
Stonies, or Assiniboins, \vho lived 
along the river to which they have 
given their name, and the Dakotas 
to'the south,of them.' These two 
tribes were more ready to- fight 
than were the Crees, but they did not possess the bloody 
reputation of the Blackfoot confederacy. 

Some have held the absurd notion that the Indi^ spent most 
of his time on the war-path or in feasting. "“If this were true, 
he would have had to be" a cannibal, which he was not. Roughly 
speaking, he had reached about the same state of development 
as had the anc^tors of the English when they migrated from 
the forests of Germany. In warmer climates', he had made a 
beginning at agriculture, but in the North-West~he-lived'upon. 
fish and game, principally the latter. His wars were much like 
many white men’s wars—an effort to seize or hold territory, 
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because it provided him with the means of subsistence. He 
was essentially a hunter and only incidentally, a warrior when 
his hunting fields were at stake. 

For weapons, he had bows and arrows, spears, knives, and 
tomahawks. The bow-string was, the sinew of some wild 
animal. The knives and the heads of the arrows and spears 
were of stone or 
bone. -The toma¬ 
hawk was a stout 
cudgel with a stone 
head, -^yhich was 
either tied on .or 
passed through a 
hole bored in the 
wood. After a war, 
some of these were 
ceremoniously 
buried in the ground 
as a, sign that now 
there was peace. 

This is the origin of 
our phrase‘‘to bury 
the hatchet," be¬ 
cause the tomahawkjooke&like,^a-very rough kind of hatchet. 

Another phrase, “smorang the -pipe of peace," also comes, 
from an old custom followed by‘ the Indians when making 
peace, and on other solemn occasions', A calurhet, a-tobacco 
pipe two or three feet long and highly decorated,,was lighted 
and passed from lip to lip, each member of the company in' 
turn taking a whiff. When white men came to. this continent,, 
they were often allowed to share in the cereihony of the pipe, 
as a sign that they and the red men weretrue.frieiidSi ' 

The Ind^ns who practised agriculture often‘'dwelt m'large 
towns, bi^LJthose.iwh9-existed by hunting could not live in large 
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communities. They would not have had enough to eat. 
Therefore, the Indians of the North-West, who lived by 
hunting, were, all in small scattered village, and these villages 
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The wigwams of the wood Indians were made of flexible 
saplings stuck in the ground in a circle, pulled together and 
tied at the top, and covered with birch-bark strips commonly 
held at the bottom by a rim of cedar. The Indians of the plains 
had tepees of dressed leather stretched on fxjles. :-These were 
made by tying two poles together about three feet from their 
thin ends which were placed at the top, their thick'ends spread 
apart on the ground. Then about fifteen other poles were 
rested against this crotch to make a cone. Over all was pulled 
a sheet of a dozen or so hides sewn together, and the sides were 
laced where they met. It was quite a good-sized structure 
about twenty feet in diameter. At the top was a hole to let 
the smoke escape frorn the fire, which was built in the centre 
within, a ring of stones. These tents of skin or bark were 
easy to pitch or strike and to pack overland or tuck in a 
canoe, 

Because they were hunters, theindiahs were great travellers. 
When they could find the-materials'';to-make them, they used 
birch-bark canoes. These they .b.uilt .an'd managed with'great 
skill. On the bald prairie, where fhel"d w,^re only a few willow 
or poplar bushes, all that they co.uld.dp was to make a rather 
poor frame and cover it with skins. This was' the bull-boat, 
so called after the "buffalo bulls" whose-hides tdbk'the place 
of bark. It was quite inferior to the birch-bark \ande. <By 
the time the white men reached them, however, the plalrTlndians 
had another and better means of transportation—^horses— 
of which we shall speak later. ' ' ' 

With this,exception, the only domestic animals which the 
Indians had were dogs. As these had considerable.wolf blood 
in them, they were not very tame. - But they were good beasts 
of burden and'could carry , sixty or seventy pounds over a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles a day. They could haul 
more on a travels and still more on a sledge, the only land 
vehicles of the natives. 


V'.' 
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The travois, ■ which was 'employed -in' the surhmqr months, 
was made of two poles fastened together like a very thin V. 
The point was attached to the back of the animal, while the 
spread ends trailed on the ground, kept apart by cross bars to 
which the load' was tied. This seems a clumsy affair, but it 
was the best that the Indians ^utd make. They knew nothing 
. of the remarkable invention offthe wheel until they saw -white 
men using it. The sledge was the grandfather of our toboggan. 



It was made of a thin strip of wood^bout a foot and a half' 
wide and tumeSoTp in front. TheTront and sides were covered 
with buffalo hide, and a straight board stood up at the back, - 
Over the snoW^ the Indian jpumeyed on snow-shoesi which were 
like wings to^his feet, for they carried him much faster and 
farther thant^e could travel on foot over the hard ground. ,, 
The IndiarB had rib writfen language, but they had little 
ne^ for it, ar^d.that need they satisfied by the device of simple 
Pictures, and signs. , If they wished to tell others where they 
ent on breaking camp, they put sticks in the grpurid leaning 
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in tine direction that they intended to follow. - If tney wanted 
to leave news of a good hunt, they ma^ rough sketches on a 
piece of bark showing the number anci^hd of animals that they 
had killed, and this they put upon'^ twig. Similarly, they 
indicated time by drawing the particular phase of the moon, 
and they did it so accurately that one who was skilled.could tell 
the very day tftat was mean^iiv ; 

For clothing, the IfidiahTiad moccasins, leather leggings of 
one piece sewn up on the outside,-a leather loin cloth one foot 
wide and five f^t long, and ^shirt also made of leather. All 
this v/,as held together by a belt which kept' the shirt close to his 
body, and over which the ends of the loin cloth hung. , Over 
all he commonly wore a buffalo skin which was often highly 
'ornamented, and, of course, he had a fur cap and leather rnittens. 
The leather garments were ’usually, decorated with;-paint, 
porcupine quills,, fringes, and ta^els: \The dress of the; women, 
was similar to that of the men folk, though not exactly'the same. 
Both men and women practised tattooing,; a custom which is 
common in primitive civilizations and'--.which is also found 
among the lower classes of white society!; The, men plucked 
or shaved all their hair except-.one lock ohUhe top, which they 
tended .with great care. - ! As this.'was thp^chief pride of the 
man who wore it oh his .head, it_,was the^phief pride of his, 
enemy when hecoujd Wear it at his belt. :&alping, of course, 
was very common, but this, like tattooing,-has been found,among 
many other primitive peoples. When,- on the -war-path,'-- the 
Indians painted themselves with wild,designs-in .white,- green, 
blue, and red to strike fear into.the he^ts of their enemies. • 
The Indians of the North-’West atellittle else than meat,^ 
usually bpffalo, moose, or deer.. Occasionally they ate it raw. 
but they preferred it roasted or boiled.' Roasting was a simple 
matter—on a spit' stuck in the- ground and leaning towards 
the fire—;but boiling called for more ingenuity. . "f^he kettles 
could not be put on the fire, for they were commohly rnade 
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of bark. The problem was solved by heating stones in the ■ 
fire and dropping them into the pot. 

They knew nothing of how to preserve meat with salt, but 
they cured the lean parts by drying them in smoke, and they 
melted down the fat. Their famous staple article of food 
was pemmican. This was generally manufactured, from 
bYffalo meat., The lean flesh was dried until quite'hard, when 
it was pounded into fine pieces. Then it was placed in leather 
^'ags, sometimes with a few wild berries, for additional flavour. 
_ahd^mel£ed_Tat_was-poured“inTihtIl~the bag was full. The 
meat and the fat were thus completely fnix^, and ...the “soggy 
mess was left to cool and harden right in the bag. If kept dry, 
pemmican would last for years without spoiling. , " 

The Indians had no meal hours, but ate at all times—if they 
had food. One wonders why they should ever be without it, 
but they often were iri that plight because they were very 
improvident children. Therefore, they let out their belts\wheh 
game was plentiful and .tightened them when there was none. 

The lot of the women in this society .was not, on the wh^le, 
a hard one. Their lives\were no harder than those of the men\ 
The men did all the hunting and fightingt^ while the women 
had charge of domestic matters, a division of labour ' very 
similar to that of the majorftyiof our-societyi True, the ,hus¬ 
band did not wander off to ki^man otHbeast-every-day,-while' 
his wife did have to be on duty constaritiy.;' She gathered the 
fuel, a few twig s, and prepare^ the food, but that 'was very 
simple. Indeed, her tasks wereavery light, except when the 
village struck or pitched camp, and then she had to be, house 
moyer ahd builder. E ven this was no heavy job when the house 
and ail its furniture could be done up in half a, dozeri rolls of. 
bark or skin. The man of the house was lord of the family, but 
within the domestic circle his wife usually managed to be 
mistress. Like him, she was able to spend most of the time 
in idleness. Now and th6n an Indian had jnore than one wife. 
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but tl^is was not the rule. In time of famine, whichf iS‘always 
a good ♦test oTch^acter, th^j^women, along with the old folk 
often^etter supplied with food th^.. 
the men. ” _ 

Until they were old enou^ to run around, babies, or papopses, 
were carried on their mothers’ backs. For the first half ye'ar, 
they were fastened by bandages to a small board. Afterwards, 
they were secured merely by a blanket as in the illustration. 
Parents were very fond of their children and rarely laid violent 
hands upon them. One famous scholar who . lived - arnong 
the Indians about a century-ago wrote :y<Tn the“hpt summer 
evenings the children of the Chippeway Algonquins,- along 
the shor^ of the upper lakes and in the northern' latitudes, 

, frequently assemble before their parents’, lodges, and amuse 
themselves chants of various kinds, with shoyts, and wild 
dancing.'”’ One of the songs which he overheard was. a fire-fly 
song, which he translated as follows: • 

“Flitting-white-fire-insect t 

• Waving-mite-dre-bug : ' 

V Give me light befdrn golo bed! 

Come, little dancing white-hre-bug! 

Come little flitting white-fire-beast! • ; 

Light me with your bright white-flame-iristrument—^ ' 

'v.. Your little candle!" . ’ 

Of course, the Indians were dirty, but so were our ancestors. 
All in all. the social life of the North American Indians was as 
good as could be expected. If it had been otherwise, they could- 
not have got on together. The villages of the same tribe did 
not war against one another, and within the village and the 
tribes they had little government or law such as we know them, 
simply because they did not need them. They had chiefs, but 
what was. a chief? Just a man.whom the rest recognized as 
having more courage, more-skill, and more wisdorn than them¬ 
selves. Only in so far as they trusted his leadership did he 
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have any authority. They Jived by the rules of custom, and 
these were prraerved by the medicine men, a name that is apt 
to be misleading unless one remembers that ‘‘medicine” meant 
“magic.” .These, medicine men were steeped in the lore of the 
woods and prairies. • In a rough way they knew what, was good 
for their people, and they made them fbllo^V it by playing upon 
their superstition. " ‘ ' 

. The coming of the white man wrought great changes in the 
red man‘s mode of living. of all in time and importance 

was the introduction of firearms, which made him a more 
effective’.Hunter and fighter. The tribes who first received 
these magic weapons could do what they liked with their ^ 
enemies iip country, and they often did it. Thus handicapped, 
the more distant tribes became eager to reach the white trader, 
and they would travel any distance to get their hearts' desire^ 
guns and vengearifce on their foes. . Thus, the arrival of the 
European kindled .'the flames of native war.' But fighting 
diverted the Indians^Trom hynting,- and, tHerefore, the white 
man’s great concern was now to quench the flames that he had 
unwittingly fed. Sometimes he. was a very good peacemaker, , 
but often he was helpless. , , - ' 

Firewater was another dread gift,; but this the white man 
generally kept under control. Otherwise the natives would have 
got out of hmd, and he would have-received fewer furs. Beads 
and other trinkets had an innocent effect, for they ministered 
only to the savage passion for display. More important' were 
blankets and articles of clothing, or materials for making them, 
which soon came into common demand among thej.natives!' 
This vogue the trader, encouraged, because such substitutes for ' 
skin - clothing enabled the Indians to hand over more furk , 
Still more important were hat(jhets, knives, and kettles, which 
niade life much easier for the hunters. Indeed, the greater 
the variety and the quantity of merchandise which the trader 
could bring the Indians to want, the better was it for,his trade. 
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• The general result was t\fat Before long most natives could not 
live without traffic of some kind with these newcomers, from 
across the sea. 

One other great booh some of .the Indians owed to Europeans,'.. - 
but these were neither French nor English. They were the 
Sp^ards who brought horses to Mexico. The Indians who 
iLvea in the woods had little, use for horses, but the Indians 
who dwelt in the plains wanted them very badly. Therefore, by 
inter-tribal, trad^^and by stealing, horses passed up the central 
plateau of the 'cehtinent to the. Tndians of the' Chadian 
prairie and transformed their .whole manner of life. .On 
becoming rhounted, they leaped Am a.backward state to an 
advanced state, both as hunters;^® as fighters. Their horses' .. 
made them really lords of the plains, for they were the ships 
of the great land sea. ,. 

Although the fur trader wished to preserve Indian society 
as the ever-flowing fountain of furs, tte mere contact with white 
^ .. civilization tended to we.akeh it andjpreak it . up. This change 
was brought-about in many'ways./%or one thing, the Indian 
caught the white man’s diseases.Although he lived aii out¬ 
door'life, he suffered much more than the white.men. This 
was because he did not have the power of resistance which . 
white people have developed by- living .more dr less in contact 
with these diseases for generations. '^Tuberculosis^s only . One ' - 
of the many white-manVdiseases that have eaten through the 
whole of red society, weakening the Indians in number .and in 
physique. 

Further, many whitejn^n on'coming to the country chose 
Indian brides, and . they had dusky children. This mixing 
of the races was sometimes good,, but at other times it was 
unfortunate, for the half-breeds often combined the worst 
qualities' of ‘red skin." and “pale face.” Another mistake 
which the white man made was to weaken the power of, thC' 
medicine man over his fellows without, putting something 
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better in its place. Sometimes he meant to'do it; sometimes 
he did not, but he,^d it all the same. Only recently have 
we come to realize ^fhat the medicine man was the guardian 
-of-'Indfarr'Ciflstoms and morals, and now we see that the white 
man, by c^troying, his influence, removed the linchpih of 
Indian sociefy. 

But we are anticipating the story. Let us go backlto the 
time when the white man first set foot in this country. 



CHAPTER III 


An Explorer who discovered his own Crave. 

■ Christopher Columbus sailed to find Asia and died without 
knowing that he had found America. For a long time, even- 
after this was found to be a separate cohtineht, no one had 
the faintest idea of its size. Men believed that they could sail 
west all the way to China. . They imagined that the part of 
the world where the Canadian North-West lies was covered 
with water. When ships tried to find their way past America, 
however, they came to a great deal of land. This did not 
discourage them. Everybody believed that this. was only a 
number of islands, and that with a little patience they would 
find a water passage through them. 

About three hundred and fifty years ago ships from various 
European countries were pro'Wling'' about the entrance to 
Hudson Bay.- Some got farther than others, but whp they all 
were and exactly ,where they went, we are not sure,/ In, 1602, 
an Englishman, ..George Waymouth,' seems to have/sailed two 
hundred leagues up Hudson Strait, which no bhe; bel^e^^had 
done. This was encouraging news; and it inspired *‘ahother 
English explorer, Henry Hudson, with the hope .of discovering 
what others had sought in vain.' • - , 

Hudson had no difficulty in finding support for his expensive 
adventure. All the merchants of .Europe who traded in the 
goods of Asia were eager to find, a shorter and cheaper route 
to the East than by going around Africa, or through the 
Mediterranean. They’were glad to pay the expenses of any 
mariner who would find such a route, for it would increase 
their business and their profits. Now, it happened that Hudson 
, % . 24 • ' • ' ^ ■ 
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was in Holiand when he made his decision to follow Waymouth, 
and he turned to the Dutch East India Company to help 
him. ■ . ' • \ 

The merchants, of this company at once fitted out a small 
vessel, and in it Hudson sailed away in April, 1609. Soon he 
was up in the Arctic .regions. His crew, however; did not like a 
voyage in the cold-waters on the top of the world, and they 
compelled him to turn south-west. Pursuing this course, he 
at last came to America and cruised-along the coast until he 
found >what seemed, to. be a gateway to a water passage 
through the land.' Turning into this opening, he went north 
forgone hundred and fifty .miles, and then he abandoned' 
hope of .finding China by that route. This , was the dis¬ 
covery of the Hudson R.iver which empties. into the sea at 
New York. • - ' •'. * T 

On his way back to Holland, Hudson put. in at an English 
port, where the government seized his vessel and crew to 
prevent him from carrying on his explorations^ for the benefit 
of foreigners.; Three English merchants who were interested 
-Tn . foreign trade riow took him up and fitted out another shipT 
for him. This was the Discovery, a small craft of fifty-fiVe. 
toris carrying a crew of twenty-threei. . ; s'. 

In the spring of ,1610.' Hudson, embarked upon his„,last aAd 
rriost fams^ voyage. The, story of it we have frpmYhe'daily 
jourr^al wh^ he kept and from the account' written afterr 
■ wards•hy' j'^cuk Prickett, one of the crew who survived.- 
They first landed at Iceland, where they saw, “Mount Hecla 
which cas^t out much fire." and where they shot “so much 
■fowle as feasted all our company"’ Then west; they sailed, 
rounding the southern point of Greenland and reaching the 
mouth of what is now known as Hudson Strait in the latter 
part of June. 

The passage through Hudson Strait is frequently very 
dangerous. For seyeral months. of the year the strait is 
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frozen over, and when it, opens in the spring it is seldom' free 
of icebergs, some of them like mountains. If, these icebergs 
would only stay st^^l, ships could easily sail arpuhd and between 
them without m'uKir’cfanger, but they do not. The current 
set up by the tide rushing in and out of the bay carries them 
hither and thithef;- and whenever the wind is'high it blows 
them about with considerable speed Often they crash to-, 



A rocky coast on Hudson Strait. 


gether with a great grinding noise. Then woe betide any 
vessel that is caught between them! . There will be'nothing left 
of it but matchwood. Hudson's crew had no relish, for such 
a horrible death, and they were terrffied. They tried to' force 
him to turn back to safety, but he had that strong determina¬ 
tion and stout courage which carry men to great things. All 
through July their hearts were in their mouths, as they wormed 
their way,, through the masses of ice that might at any time 
close in upon them. Early in August, they began-to breathe 
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more freely as they jDassed . out into the open waters of the 
bay. 

They did not know that they: were in a great land-locked sea. 
They thought that they were on the open ocean over, which ' 
they might sail tb China. They knew, however,-, that China's 
climate was warm^ and that they , were in a cold part of^he 
world. Therefore, they headed south, and for several . weeks 
they wandered in and out among the islands of the east coast 
of Hudson Bay until they^je&thed the foot , of James Bay. 

The suirnner was now gone, and they felt the necessity of 
escaping from these northern ^shores before the. biting . blasts: 
of winter could catch and hold them there. Now. to their 
dismay, they found that land to the west as well as land to the 
. south" blockeld their' further passage. They. Were; trapped. ■ 
They could not go on, and they could riot go back, for the 
terrible strait' through which they had Corned would be ice¬ 
bound tintil late in the following, spring. There was nothing 
for it but to spend the winter where never a white inan had 
wintered before. 

On Noverhber 1st, they pulled their sHp aground in Rupert 
Bay, which lies in the south-east corner of James Bay. . In . 
-teh-da;^ every thingi^as frozen up. Fortunately the forest 
caine to the water's’'edge, and they could cut all the fuel that 
they needed to keep them warm; 'Their stock of prpvisiSns had ' 
run dangerously low, but, during the first part of the winter, 
they did not need to draw upon it much, for they found plenty 
of fresh food, both fish and game. .They killed and. ate about a 
hundred dozen ptarmigan, a large bird of the grouse family 
which lives in northern climates'. After a while, both fish and 
game disappeared, and all that they could gather to satisfy-the 
pangs of hunger were frogs and .rhoss. 

; Towar(^ spring a very intere^ing thing. happened, ' The' 
first Indian whom they had seen stepped out of the forest- 
Hudson treated the visitor well,, giving hi^ a knife;,a looking- 
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glass; and so^fe? buttons. With these treasvres.^ the red. man. , 
^departed. Thfe'rtext .day he returned, dragging after him a 
^^jj^oggan skins of two deer and two beaver. • The 

^^|?ndian wanted^ trade with the Englishmen] but he did not 
'^^nbvrtheir language, nor did they know his tongue. ‘ There-, 
fore, he. proceeded to explain his mtentions by signs. 



' . 'A scene of to-day on Hudson Strait. 

Laying down'the two beaver skins, he placed the knife on one 
and the looking-glass and the buttons on the other. Then he 
buhdled up the trinkets, leaving the beave'rskins bn the ground, 
thus indicating that he considered this a fair exchange. He 
still had the deer skins, and wanted to. trade theni also., He 
offered one of them for a hatchet which Hudson had shown 
him, but Hudson demanded both skins for the hatchet, and he 
got them. “After many-signs oLpeople to th'enbrth'arid tb the 
south, and that after so many sleepes he would come again, he 
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went his way, but never came more,” wrbte Prickett, after 
describing the incident. , , 

The expedition had set out with never .a ■ thought of trade ^ 
in this quarter of the world, and here'it was thrust upon them. 
This unexpected bargaining for two beaver and two deer skins 
was the beginning of the great fur trade which was to be the 
chief interest of the Canadian North-West for a much IcJnger 
time than it has been a settled country. ‘ 

' When spring unlocked their vessel and opened the sea, there .. 
was ho thou^t for trade or exploration. They had alrnost np 
food; and their one cqncem was to get back home before they, 
all starved. , Just before sailing, Hudson gathered ,his" men 
together, and divided-up all the bread that was left—only one . 
pound apiece. This quickly. disappeared, and so did . five 
cheeses and thirty cakes of ship's biscuit, which were later dis¬ 
covered. : Plainly they could not all survive. 

Under the greatest trials , men may do 'woridefs if' they . 

. support one another loyally., but there;^ was little loyalty here; 
Ever since they had faced the perils of thestrait, there had been 
:evil murmurings and dark whisper.ings among the crqw. Two 
in particular had been putting their, wicked heads together. 
One was 'Henry Greene, a young lad whom Hudson had . 
rescued from, the Loncjort streets and had made his trusted 
servant' The other was Robert Juet. who had sailed as mate.., 
Th^e two men should have clung to Hudson thfqugh thick and 
thin, the one because he owed everything to him, the other 
because he was next to him.in; authority. But Greene was an, 
ungrateful wretch and Juet an evil old sailor, and they stirred 
the others up against their master. The latter had seen-some¬ 
thing of their game and had tried to stop it by deposing Juet 
and promoting ariother to be rnate in his stead. ^ This filled • 
.Jll?t_yfith.a„desire.for-revenge.^ - Their—fiendish jjlan was to 
seize their master and cut him adrift in the ship's boat, along 
with all the sick members of the crew who were eating but 
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could riot work. By sacrifitirig... these, the* rest thought that 
they might'save their own liveS. Therefore, t hey joined in 
the crime. On June 20th, they struck; 

' Seizing Hudson as he came out of his cabin, they bound his 
arms behind him. He asked them what they meant.. They 
told him , he should 
know when < he was in 
the shallop, or s^,ls—- 
boat. "Me^m^hile, 
John Kingfthe^carpen-- 
ter of tlie ship’s crew . 
a^'a most loyal man, 
Clasped a sword and , 

; fought the mutineers 
_,._until_his -mastercalled 
to hirri that he was 
bound. "Then was the 
shallop haled up to 
the ship side,”* says 
Prickett, “and the 
poore. sicke. and lame 
men were called, upon 
to get them" out of 
their c^bbins into the 

shallop.^Now 

was the carpenter at libertie, who asked them if they'vi'ould *• 
bee hanged when they came home; and as for himselfe. hee 
said,, hee would not stay in the ship unlesse they woul^ 
■force him; they bade him goe then, for they would .not 
^tay -him. I will - (said he) so I may have my che^e with 
mee, and all that-is in it; they saidj'he should^-^and presently 
they put it into the shallop." Thus wereJH[xi^on,;Iiis son. the 
carpenter, and six sick men cut adpi/tTn an open boat in the 
middle, of. the'feay. 










No one e\^saw or heard of them , again. Twenty years 
afterwards. Captain James visited Danby Island, which lies 
just east of Charlton Island in Jamies Bay. and there he found 
some stakesi app^ently made with a hatchet, driven' into the 
ground. This is the only possible clue to, the, fate of Henry 
Hudson. He has no grave stone, but his name Will never 
die,’ for it,, is on every map of the world, marking thje strait, 
through which he was the first to pass and the great., bay oyer 
whose waters he was the first to sail. v . 

The rnutineers paid dearly- for their crime. They hoped to , 
shoot some game at the western entrance, to the strait, where 
they had seen some wild fowl in the previous August, but they 
could find none. Seeing some Eskimos, four of the crew, 
including Greene, landed to ask thern for- food and were 
promptly-murdered. -TTie- remainder-hoisted'sail and 'made 
for home. They were barely enough to work the ship, and their 
terrible suffering suggests the nightmare of the ancient mariner 
of Coleridge’s p^rru After they,had cleared the strait, Juet, like 
Greene before pirn, came to a fitting end. He died of starva¬ 
tion. ;Wlth a crew that had scarcely strength to stand, the 
ship "staggered home. The suryivors were throwi into prison 
for their murderous rhutiny, but somehow they managed to 
escape- the gallows, a punishment which they richly deserved. 

The curse which blighted this famous voyage did hot dis¬ 
courage the* merchants' at home. The news of a great tide 
surging: through, the strait convinced them/that this was a 
channel to the South Sea, as it ,was then called, which washed 
the shores of China. In 1612, they dispatched another and 
, larger expedition. Their only thought of trade, was still with 
the Orient. They were so confident that they procured for 
the commander of the expedition a letter/from King James I 
introducing him to the emperor of China or Japan, or to the 
sovereign of any other eastern, land that jie might touch in his 
voyage. ■ - ' 
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This is only one of the many expeditions which now ran up 
against the western shores of Hudson Bay in a vain effort to 
sail through the continent and away to Asia. We may smile 
at these men, and we may pity them for trying to reach China 
through Hudson Bay, but they did sorhething after all. Many 
great discoveries have been made by men looking for. some¬ 
thing else, and these mariners, though they did not find China, 
completed what Henry Hudson had begun, the discovery of 
Hudson Bay. c 




. CHAPTER IV 



How two Frenchmen-founded a -great English Company. 

For a long, long tirhe, the greatest business of this continent 
was the fur trade. This was because furs were very cheap in 
America and very expensive in,Europe. In the Old World, 
kings and princes and great noblemen wore them,, and rich 
people who wished to appear great followed their example. 
Furs were thus the height of fashion, and people were willing 
to pay almost 'any price for them. In America they were 
easy to-get. The land-was full of-fur-bearing animals,- and the • 
Indians, who lived on their flesh and dressed in their skins, 
were skilful* in-catching them. 

The Indians, moreover, were glad to gather furs and sell 
them to the white man,' because they wanted what the white 
man had to give. Beads and looking-glasses and trinkets 
of different kinds caught the native fancy for the same 
-reason that the great "people in Europe loved furs—because” 
they thought that they looked more handsome in them. The ' 
white .man, had also useful things to offer. Red men would 
give a lot of. furs for hatchets arid knives and kettles of copper 
and iron, for they had nothing like that! But the white man 
had two other things which the Indi^ desired above all else 
because they had magic in them—firearm? and firewater. . 

^ In the beginning, the French were ahead of the English in 
this trade. One reason was geographical. In mothering her 
creatures according to their need. Nature provides those in 
colder climates with warmer winter coats than those in more 
temperate regions; Therefore, the farther north the better 
the furs. Now, New France lay to the north-of New England 
' 33. ' 




Fur traders setting out from Montreal. 

escaping from persecution in their old home, and what they 
wanted was to make a new home where they could be free. 
They did not desire wealth. New_ France, on the other hand, 
was to be built up out of the profits of the fur trade. The 
French were looking for wealth. 

But why did not the. English at once begin to trade on the 
shores of the bay after Hudson had pointed the way. by his 
little bargain? The answer to this lies in England. English¬ 
men might have begun the fur trade long before they did,, had 
it not been for troubles which'kept.them busy at home. For 
many years England was torn by civil war and then oppressed 
by . military rule. . Not until the Restoration of Charles 11 in 
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1660 :wer€|S Englishmen, at npeace with themselves. Once more 
they qoul|C^' 166k^a6road and think of material things, and this 
is exactl^i what they did.' Now was the time ripe for the 
founding of the Hudson's Bay Company, and it sprang into 
being almost immediately. 

Because the French had been ahead, it- was very natural 
that two of them should found the English company. These 
were two of the most daring coureurs de bois of New France. 
Pierre Esprit Radisson and his bro'ther-in-law, Medard Chou- 
art. The latter had a little estate named Groseilliers, the 
French-word for gooseberry-biishes. and liked to call himself 
Sieur (Lord) des Groseilliers, by which name he is best known. 
Both were born in France, but migrated to Canada as youths 
. and plunged immediately into a life of wild adventure. -More 
than once, Radisson was a prisoner of the Iroquois and would 
have been tortured ..to death but for thrilling escapes. These 
two young men are famous aS the first explorers of the whole of 
Lake Superior and the surroun.ding country. They wer-a-els©' 
the first white men to reach the upper waters of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and it is .even possible that they journeyed overland to 
James Bay. , 

In all probability they would have spent all their lives in ,the 
service; of New France and never have brought the English to 
the shores of the bay. had it not been for an unpleasapt- incident, 
in 1663. They returned from the Upper Lakes-with a rich 
cargo of furs, but were forced to pay a very heavy fine, because 
they ^d gone off to trade without procuring a license for that 
purpc»e^^m the governor. They felt, that they were fobbed, 
and Groseilliers went over to France to appeal against the 
sentence. It was all in vain. Therefore, when he returned to 
Canada, the two. brothers-in-law decided to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. , - . ■ ' 

During their many wanderings, they had noticed what we 
have- already observed, that the best furs were in the north. 
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They now determined to go farther north still and seek therri 
by way of Hudson Bay which, because of the many expeditions 
which had followed that of Henry Hudson, was already well 
known. 

Going down to Port Royal in Acadia, they fell in with a 
Boston sea-captain and trader, Zachary Glillam. They told 
him all manner of tales of 
how they ■ could all become 
very wealthy, if only they 
coiild get to the great inland 
sea of the north. Gillam 
was sorely tempted, and 
finally agreed to go, to the 
bay and to take them with 
him. Late in the summer of 
1664, they sailed in his vessel 
the Nonsuch. This was the, 
first expedition bound for the ' 
bay to trade instead of to 
explore, but it failed to feach 
its goal. As tiiey camemear 
Hudson Strait, great-storms 
blew up. These made Gillam 
forget, furs and fear ship¬ 
wreck. He turned about and 
made for home. The young 
Frenchmen were disappoint¬ 
ed, but they were not dis¬ 
couraged. Boston was already a busy jxirt, where they might 
obtain other vessels. They hired two in-the spring of 1665. , 
Again they were disappointed. Before theywere ready^b embark, 
the vessels' sailed away, their captains seeking other ventures. 

Although they did not know it, Radisson and- Groseilliers 
were trying to set out from the wrong place. The trade which 
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they desired to establish required a great deal of capital. New 
England did not have it then. Nor. did New England have any 
manufactures at that time. This meant that all the goods for 
the Indians would have to be brought' but from England to 
Boston and then from Boston to the bay, a very roundabout 
route. 

It happened that some English government officials were then 
visiting Boston. They rnet the adventurers, were attracted 
by their stories, and invited 
them-to come over to Eng¬ 
land. Radisson and Groseil- 
liers were now on the right 
track. Old England • had 
what New England-backed,- 
the capital and the goods for 
the Indian trade. Wh^, 
they arrived in Lbndoh,'^th)Sf 
king received them kindly; 
and promised' them' a ship, w 
But Charles II w,as better at; 
making promises-,than y-at"- 
keeping them, and niight t 
never have seen any ship if 
they had not aroused the 
interest of some other people. Prince Rupert, 

including a few of the greatest . a.pain^g by Vandyke, 

men in the realm. The king’s cousin. Prince' Rupert, the 
; king’s brother, the Duke of York, who later became James II, 
(-and many lessen men became very enthusiastic about estab- 
"■^shing a fur business on the shores of Hudson Bay. According 
to Radisson and GroseillLers,' who - knew wh^. they were talking 
about, great fortunies c^ujd be made in that ^way. Therefore, 
these Englishrnen—princes, courtiers, and merchahfe—invested 
aome of their own money ii;i fitting out a trading expedition. 
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Twxj vessels dropped down the Thames in June. 1668, In a 
few day,sj;heY were.put on the broad Atlantic, steering for 
Hudson Bay, but-both were not to arrive that year. They 
ran into very heavy weather, and one of them,, the Eaglet of 
the Royal Navy, sprang a leak and had to-return; As she 
limped into port she carried a most disappointed man, Radisson. 
The other vessel weathered the storm and reached the strait 
after a voyage of twp months. For a fortnight she threaded 
the perilous passage; and then made for the spot where Hudson 
had wintered more than half a century before. There, at the 
end of August, she dropped anchor. This was the Aforwuc/i 
of Boston, under her old captain Gillam and with Groseilliers 
on "board. ■ .. 

The experience of-the-Frenchman was now v^ry valuable. 
Under his direction, a log fort was soon built, such as he had 
been familiar with in his many years of trade with the natives. 
They called it Fort Charles after the king, and in it they stored 
all the merchandise with which they were to buy furs from the 
Indians. Some of the latter appeared only a few days after 
the party had landed, but were not at all friendly or inclined 
to enter into trade. This had been their attitude towards'all 
the expeditions to the bay since Hudson's day, and it might 
have made this expedition a failure if Groseilliers had not been 
along. “^None of the rest knew how to treat- the natives, but 
he had lived with them for.many.years and knew exactly what 
to do.- He flattered them with words that tickled their ears, 
and he gave them presents that made their eyes dancer Thus 
he won their confidence and made them anxious to trade. 
Away they went to their wigwams, promising to bring back 
heaps of furs and to spread among their neighbours the glad 
tidings of the arrival of friends. 

This was a hopeful beginning, but it did not satisfy the old 
coureur de hois. During the fall and winter, he made many a 
journey into the country, visiting all the tribes that; he could 
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reach and persyadipg therh to come 'down to the coast to trade. 
Just as a farmer tills the soil thoroughly to get the biggest crop, 
so was Groseilliers cultivating the friendship of the natives to 
reap.a rich harvest of furs. It came in the spring. From far 
, and near, loaded with packs of peltries, the Indians -crowded 
into the fort. When the Nonsuch weighed anchor for the 
homeward voyage, the cargo beneath her decks was worth 
many tim« that which she had carried on her way out. 

There was great excitement when the Nonsuch returned to 
England in 1669. ..The profits of the venture were enormous.' 
Like wild-fire the news spread that fortunes in furs were waiting 
on the shpres.,_of. Hudson,.Bay... -Those- who had-paid -the 
expenses and now shared the profits of the expeditiori began to 
fear that, many others from England and 
elsewhere would rush out to the bay. 

Naturally they felt that this ought to be 
their own place, because they had dis¬ 
covered its value and had spent a. great 
deal of money in the effort. To keep all 
others but, they appealed to the king. 

They asked King Charles to give 
them sole control over Hudson Bay and 
-the country around it, and he granted Arms of the Hudson’s Bay 
their request. On May 2nd, 1670, he . 
signed the famous charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
gave it to Prince Rupert, the first governor or head of the 
company. This, by the way, is the origin of the name Rupert's 
Land, for the land was given tb him and his associates. 

This charter, which stood for two centuries, gave three great 
things to the company—a monopoly of the trade, the owner¬ 
ship of the land, and the right ofigovernment in all the territory 
drained by the rivers emptying into Hudson Bay, an area as 
large as Europe, although-none of them knew it. Thus did the 
Hudson’s Bay Company become th e lord of the Canadian 
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North-West, though many-,years were to pass before it tried i 
to establish its rule oyer this great land. ■ 

Some people have said that' this charter was 4 bad thing. 

Butwasitverydiiferentreallyfromwhathappensto-day? When 
a man makes an invention, he takes out a patent to prevent 
others from ysing it,, so that he , may have all. the profit 
to himself. ,And when gold or oil is discovered, we allow men \ 
to stake out claims- to which others from that moment have 
no right. This Charter of 1670 explains the whole thing very 
clearly. The king granted to “The Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of. England trading into Hudson's Bay” what 
he did, because the men who formed it had, undertaken, as 
'■'the charter sffys, “at, their own great cost arid charges.” an 
expedition which promised to bring ‘,‘very .great advantage" to.^ 
England. The charter was “for their further encouragement.” 

■ ■ " . 



: : CHAPTER V ' . 

j .. ,Hoiv the English nearly lost Hudson Bay. . 

” During the next few years, the Hudson’s Bay Company built 
half a dozen or so log forte at different points around the bay. 
They placed them’ at the' mouths of rivers; which were the 
highways of the. Indians." In these forte, employees of the 
company lived the year round, trading with the natives when¬ 
ever they BroUgfitany furs. The spring was usually, the biisiest- 
time. Then the greatest number of Indians Game down the 
rivers, their canoes loaded. with the result of their winter’s 
hunt. Tn the summer, one, two, perhaps three, vessels arrived 
to bear away the stock of furs that had accumulated-, and to 
replenish the stock of provisions that had been used up during 
the year. , ,, . “ 

These Englishmen had no thought of pushing into the country, 
even though it had been given to them. In those days it had 
no-value except as a land wher^ furs could be gathered. Be- , 
cause the Indians collected the furs arid brought them.down' 
to the coast, the white man did not need to go inland at all." 
One might think that the company had an easy time of it, 

V sitting on the coast and making enormous profits. The guns, 
hatchets, knives, beads, and other trinkets cost them little, 
but were of great value to the Indians. On the other hand, 
the furs were of little value to'the Indians, but fetched ^great , 
prices at home, whereTfhby were sold by public auction.. In 
those days, instead of, banging.' a hammer, the auctioneer 
lighted a candle, usually an inch long; and awarded the lot 
that was for sale to the highest bidder before the, wick fell. 
The first auction was held At Garrowriy’s coffee house, London, 
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at the close of 1671, and was a famous event, drkwing a crowd I 
of distinguished people.- . j 

During the greater part of its history, the company" has 
been unable to reap the full advantage of .the great'^difference 
in value'between the two sides of the Atlantic.. .Rivals appeared • "i 



pn the.,scene almi^timmediately after the charter was granted. 
The French in Canada were at once aroused. Their only 
paying business was the fur trade. The English were now in a 
position where they scould draw more and rhore furs to the 
shores of the bay. This would starve the Canadian trade and 
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ruin-New France. Therefore, Talon, the great intendant of 
New France, sent spies- overland to watch the English and, if 
possible to Urike them a blow in the rear.' This was quite a 
.successful-mover The. French knew better than the English 
•how to handle the Indians, and they perspaded many of them 
to'carry their packs to the traders who.cajne up from Canada 
instead of to the English down on the bay. Now the .company 
suffered for sticking to the coast instead of going inland. The 
stream of furs that was pouring down to them began to dry .up. 

At the same time, Frpntenac. the famous governor, tried 
another .plan which also succeeded. It was to win back 
Radisson and Groseilliers. What 
they had done might they not 
undo? Here Frontena c fo und a ,, 
weak point' in the company. 

These two- French-Jpundera of 
the English fur trade were discon¬ 
tented'./-They were only receiv¬ 
ing wages, while they were helping/ 
others to build up the fortun^ 
that they had dreamed of mak- , 
ing for themselves. Therefore, 
they were easily tempted to 
desert to their own . people.- 

In the fall of 1674, they slipped across the English Channel., 
They hoped to create as much interest in the French', court 
as they had stirred in the English court a few years before. 
But the french government would not listen to their appeals,, 
because it suspected them. Radisson had married the daughter 
of one of the leading men in the English.company. This, to- 
gether-.with the fact tha^ rlhey were ^already twice traitors, 
made French officials in Paris think that they might turn 
traitor again. Discouraged dt .the court, these two. men turned 
to the colony. New France- had very much smaller resources 
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than the rhother country, .but she fe|t "the . danger more 
keenly and. therefore, would be more likely to assist them.: 

In Canada they were provided with two crazy craft in ..which' 
they sailed to the bay in, the surrimer of 1682-., On their arrival, 
they made for the Hayes River, and, about fifteen miles up¬ 
stream, they found shelter for their ships. There Gro’seilliers 
began to build a fort to be the centre of their trade. Mean¬ 
while, Radisson paddled up the river to find, the Indians. 
Aft'er.'.a Wek's journey, he came upon them. Tochief, . 
he presented a musket, powder, and shot, ^nd to "each of his 
• braves he gave a knife. These gifts won their friendship and 
their promise to come down to the fort to trade. Radisson now 
returned to.his brother-in-law, little knowing the excitements 
that, were in store, for them. , 

On the very day that he arrived back at-the fort, they were 
startled by the sound of a;,big gun. .Leaping into a canoe, 
Radisson shot down the river, but could-^ee.nothing unusual. 
Then came, another bang;^this time clearly from the north.. 
With three companions, lie made his'way cautiously across the 
tongu^ofTand that separated the Hayes River from the lower 
^j^ehes of the Nelson River. He found'^a party of men on a 
little island' in the Nelson, and their shij^anchored hard by. 
They did not belong to the Hudson’s Bayj Company, but were 
poachers who had come from Boston. Their leader was 
■ Benjamin Gillam, a son of Zachary. Very probably the father,' 
who was a servant of the company; had given the son a hint. 

Radisson 'was a man who was ready for any emergency. 
Putting on a bold front, he told young Gillam that he was the 
■special representative of the king of France and had a strong 
force in the neighbourhood. He also-informed him that he had 
absolute command' over the Indians. The young man from 
Boston, even if he did not know Radisson, must have heard a 
gr^eat deal about him from Zachary’s lips, for the Frenchman 
was undoubtedly a great family hero in the Gillam household. 
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Radisson pretended to be friendly to the son of his old friend, 
offering “foHet him speiid the winter, there and to keep the 
Indians from attacking him. Having properly imprejiWd the 
young ^ew Englander, Radisson! and his men embarl^d in 
their c^oe. To put their rivals off the scent, the Frencimen 
did 'not .retrace their steps, bht h^ded for the mouth of 'me 
Nelson. j / 

There a second surprise awaited them. Another vessel w^as 
just entering the river ! It was a Hudson's Bay Company 
ship commanded by Zachary Gillarp himself and bearing John 
Bridgar. Bridgar had come out to build Fort Nelson and to be' 
its first governor. Again the wily Frenchman played his game 
of bluff, pretending to Governor Bfidgar that he was in com¬ 
mand of a large expedition, and then he withdrew. 

What w.ere the Frenchmen to dp ? They seemed to be 
caught like rats in a trap. Escape wasgtopossible. The two, 
leaky vessels which had brought th^m^^m the St. .Lawrence 
had barely held together during the voyage. They had . to 
remain, buit what chance had they, a small company in a weak 
fort, just ^few miles from the English who had superior strength 
and numbers ? ' - • > ’ - . 

But wits can do wonders, and Radisson had wits. ’ The first 
thin^that he had to do was-to keep the two English vessels from, 
coming together. This he managed in the following manner. 
He told the New Englanders of the arrival of the company’s 
ship in the river below them. As they had no .right to be 
in the bay and were liable to have their ship and cargo con¬ 
fiscated, they lay low, giving the men from England a wide 
berth. But would not the latter find them? This, too, 
Radisson guarded against. He persuaded Benjamin Gillam to 
put on an Indian disguise and took him on a visit to his father. 
Zachary was now alarmed lest his son should be discovered, 
and, therefore.^d-LisTiest-to'iceep-Bridgar and the othep mem¬ 
bers "oflBs^ompany from, going upstream: But these ruses 
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protected the Frenchmen only for a while. They had to do 
something more, for they could not hope to stay a year-wichouc 
being found out. 

Radisson now decided to m.aster each in turn. _ Catching 
the New Englanders off their guard, some his men rushed into 



their fort and seized it. Then followed some months of .parley¬ 
ing with Bridgar, whose fort was now erected. At last Radisson 
found his chance and took this also by surprise. 

In the spring of 1683, the Indians poured down the two 
rivers, and the French gathered all their furs. .These they 
stowed away with their prisoners in the only vessel that had ' 
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survived the ice and the storms 'of -winter, BenJ^in Gillam’s 
ship, and in it,'Radisson> and Groseilliers sailed away. They 
had no' intention of abandoning the bay. They had just 
established themselves and intended to come back. There¬ 
fore, they left a few men Under Groseilliers’ son in their fort, 
which they named Bourbon after the ruling house in France. 

On the bay they had met with surprises which had alj-jiumed 
out well, but, in the St. Lawrence they met witiij-qpe t^at did 
no^ JTheir old natron, 

-Fronjenac/-was- gone,- and 
there was a new governor 
who knew not these hardy 
adventurers. He confis¬ 
cated their furs and 
ordered them to report 
to the home government 
for»attacking the English, 

-witli whom^ the French 
were then at peace. J ust 
as they had done twenty 
years before, they again 
set out for Paris, hoping 
to have their wrongs 
righted, {Dut all that they 
found ' was ihercy for 
their sins.. 

I .The two companions of 
the wilderness now parted 



Hudson Bay. 

company. Groseilliers returned to spend his declining ye^rs 
in Canada. Radisson deserted back to the-English company 
and his -English wife, both of whom received him with open 
arms. In the spring of 1684. he accompanied an English 
expedition to the bay to undo his work of the previous 
year. „ 
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Great was the astonishment of the Frenchmen at Fort 
Bourbon when their old leader appeared and demanded their 
surrender. Had he had a stronger force, young Groseilliers 
would have shot his traitorous uncle, but he and his little 
company' were helpless. Therefore, with very unwilling hearts, 
they hauled down the fleur-de-lis and saw the English ensign 
- rise to take its place. 

Up to this point, Radisson is an outstanding .figure in the 
story of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Now he retires into 
the background. Having first established the English op the 
bay, then brought the Trench there, and finally driven the 
latter off, he had done all that he could do.' Nothing remlained 
, for this prince of rogues and heroes except to spend the good 
income which thejcomparty now gave’him, and this was very 
easy for him. He was a born .spendthrift, and he diecf a 
pauper sometime' after the close , of the century which had 
rung with his exploits. 

Meanwhile, tire French in Canada were furious with this 
triple traitor. They set a price on his^ head, but he did not 
offer it. preferring to wear it as long as possible. More effec- 
■-rTiy® than setting a price on Radisson’s head was the sending 
of two^ore vessels from'Quebec to the bay in 1685, though 
at first it seemed as if they could do nothing. From their 
arrival to the end of the summer they wandered around the 
.bay. seeking in vain to draw the Indians into trade. 

What was the matter? Had the French so suddenly lost 
their superior understanding of the Indian mind? No, it was 
simply that the natives found it more profitable to trade with 
the English. They offered five hatchets for a beaver skin, 
while the French • offered no more than ■ two or three. This 
.was not because the French, were less generous. It was be¬ 
cause their goods cost more in France'than the same goods in 
England, and then they had to pay double’freight, first to 
Canada and then to the bay, while the English shipped direct 
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to the bay. This meant' that 'the French could not trade so 
long as the English were present, and it exasperated them. 

Returning empty-handed through the strait, these two vessels 
from Quebec' encountered a. Hudson s Bay Company ship 
laden with supplite. England and France were then at peace,- 
but the temptation’was Too great for the reckless Frenchrnen, 
They pounced ufx)n the English vessel, captured her after some 
bloodshed, and car- 
Vried her off as a 
prize to Quebec 
where her crew were 
kept prisoners for a 
while. Meanwhile, ■ 

Canadian spies had 
once more gone 
overland to the bay. 

They were well 
received at Fort 
Albany until the 
news of this outrage 
arrived. Then they 
were treated as they 
deserved,rand this 
further enraged the 
French on the St. 

Lawrence.' 

As soon as the spring of 168b broke up the ice in the rivers, a 
hundred men, two-thirds of them Indians, left Montreal to break 
up the English-forts in the North, under , the Chevalier ,de 
'Troyes., Over stream and portage they travelled for three 
months. Then they ,burst like a whirlwind upon the’unsuspect¬ 
ing ,pnglish. Fort Moose, at the south-west comer of James Bay, 
wasihefirsttofall. Thesentinel was asleep.. One blow killed him, 
and in a trice the garrison were all prisoners. Fort Charles, the 
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oldest on the bay, fell almost as quickly. They next attach'd 
Fort Albany. It. was the company's strongest post, but'it 
could not hope to stand against these wild assailants. With 
English cannon that they had just seized they blew a hole in, 
the English walls, and the EnglislTsurrendered. . ' r 
The victors would have taken Fort Nelson tpo, the only 
other post, if they could have reached there. But that was eight 
hundred miles away, and they could not find officers competent 
to command the two vessels which they had captured. Thus, 
the French did not quite clear the English out of the hay. 

. But they wrought terrible vengeance, and they captured over 
fifty thousand beaver skins. As they could not themselves 
carry all this plunder, they forced some ofjtheir prisoners to 
help bear it back to New France. 

England and France were still at peace, but Englishmen 
and , Frenchmen could not keep frorn fighting in America. 
Soor^; however, there was a real war between the two countries, 
and then the fighting up on the bay was bitterer still. We shall 
not try to follow it, because fprts.'were captured and retcaptured 
in a most bewildering manner. But there was one thing about 
it that was most interesting, and that was the work of Pierre 
Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville! He had been only one oF the 
leaders of the e.xpedition in 1686; now he was the"leading hero, 
Hisrnostfamousexploit wasin 1697. That year opened with 
the French holding all the forts except Nelson and Albany, 
and they hoped to capture even„these before the sumrper was 
over. The English, on the other hand, were anxious to recover 
some of their losses. Therefore, as ^ the summer came on, 
there was a race for the bay. Both the English and the French • 
fleets reached the strait at the same time. Both were gripped 
in the ice—within sight of each other. ' <f 

The first vessel to break loose was zhej^fit^gn, bearing the 
French commander d'Iberville. She madL^^aight for Fort 
Nelson, which the Erigiish had Just recovered for the second 
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time during the previous six years. Arriving alone, d Iberville 
waited a few days°for his other ships to join him in the attack. 
Then, fearing that they had fallen a prey to the ice or to the 
English, he decided to attempt the task single-handed. At 
this moment, he descried three sails on the horizon, and, his 
heart leaped within himl Joyful at the thought of joining his 
companions, whom he had given up aS lost, he weighed anchor * 
and dashed off to greet them. 

Suddenly, as he was bearing down upon them, he saw thatj 
they were not his own but some of the English fleet the 
Hampshire, the Dering, and the Hud¬ 
son's Bay. The first was about the 
size -of—his own vessel; the others 
were somewhat smaller. It'was.now 
September, and autumnal gales were 
sweeping across the cold waters of 
the bay, and here he -was, - caught - 
between the English oh land and 
on sea. There was no escape except 
through victory. 

DTberville shot straight at the 
Hampshire,] hoping to grapple'and 
board her. |But the latter’s captain dodged him. and he swept 
past to pour broadsides into the Dering and the Hudsons 
Bay. r^sRea^zing th^t his only chance lay in dealing with the 
stron^^M-Vessel first, he veered, round and, struck at the 
Harnpm^again. Of courie.’We^Pelican suffered severely. 
Her sails were riddled, her masts were splintered, her hull was 
torn, ar\d forty of her men lay wounded or dead. But d Iberville 
would’perish with all op board rather than surrender. At close 
range, his gunners ripped great holes in the H^hyP^Hre s hull. 

• The-latter began to take water and soon could not stand erect. 

, Then down she went to the bottom of the sea. Not a man was 
saved. The Pelican, which barely escaped beiftg sucked down 
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after her, turned on the remaining vessels. Tht Dering pressed 
on every inch of sail and escaped, the Pelican being too shat¬ 
tered to follow. But the Hudsons Bay was too crippled to flee 
and had to strike her colours. 

While the battle raged, a great storm blew up, and now it 
grew fiercer than ever. The two lame vessels, the Pelican and 
her prize, the Hudson’s Bay, were forced to cast anchor on a 
lee shore, but the -fury of the elements snapped their cables and 
piled them up utter wrecks. The crews> scrambled to' land 



Baznpehlre Hudson's Bay Dering 

The ships of the Htid^n’s Bay Company. 


through ipy waters and were almost as helpless as the ships 
-which were being dashed to-piecesr- So,great was their spfffer- 
ing from exposure that twenty men died almost at, once. The 
_,suryiyors had no means of erecting shelters for themselves and 
had scarcely a bite to. eat. ■ 

Staring death in the face, this forlorn company could see no 
escape except by takihg Fort Nelson. Therefore, with arms and 
ammunition salvaged from the wreck, d'Iberville prepared to 
lead his starving and exhausted men in a desperate 'assault. 
Then, as if Heaven wished to reward them for their bravery, 
three of the missing French ships hove in sight. Now the 
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tables were turned, for the freshTorces were more than a match 
for the English behind their walls. Fort Nelson fell to the 
French, and only Fort Albany remained to the English. 

These were dark days fpr the company and critical years in 
the history of ithis country. At the very time when French 
enemies nearly drove the company out of the bay.. English 
enemies nearly drove it out of business at home. Inspired 
by jealousy, the latter used all their influence at court and 
in parliament to have the charter cancelled. Had they suc¬ 
ceeded, England would have lost her footing on the bay, and 
the territory lying beyond it—the Canadian North-West— 
might have become French instead of British. ' In fight¬ 
ing for its own life, the Hudson's Bay Company was fighting 
the battle of the British Empire. Fortunately, it held off its 
foes at home and ^lung. to Fort Albany until the long crisis 


-The fate of this country was finally settie^" far away on 
European battlefields, wh^ the Duke of Marlborough won _ 
great fame. Thoroughly beaten, the king of France gave back, 
the posts which his subjects had taken^and gave up all c laim^ 
to Hudson Bay. This was by the Treaty of Ut rech tHrfTTTTT 
The company now settled down to a peaceful pSsS^sion of its 
trade—for a while. , ^ . 


', CHAPTER yi 

The first White Men on the Prairie. 

For more than a hundred years after Charles II had granted 
this country to the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Indians were, 
left in full, possession. During the first sixty years, only one 
white rnap had penetrated into the interior. He was Henry 
Kelsey, a' London street urchin whom the company had picked 
up and shipped to the mouthi of the Nelson. He must have been 
quite a remarkable boy, because the officials of the company 
in England soon heard enough about him to order Governor 
Geyer of Fort Nelson to send him on an important mission. 
He was to go up to the Churchill River to open trade there. 
The letter to the governor said: “We are informed he is ^ 
very active lad, delighting much in' Indians’ corhpffny, being 
never better 'pleased than when he is travelling amon^t .them.” 
This was in 1688. Forj^a long time it .was not fciown whether 
he went or not. Now, however, we" kno^l that he went to 
the movith of the ChurchillUand that hej^velled far inland 
without seeing a soul. ' “ • ^ ' 

The next we hear of him'is in LwO, .wheft~Geyer reported 
that he had just sent him "mto the Country of, the. Assinae 
Poets (most probably the Assiniboins). with the Captain of 
that Nation, to call, encourage, and invite the remoter Indians 
to trade with us.” A yearJater, Geyer said that he had received 
a letter from Kelsey informing him thatfthe Indians were on 
the war path, but that he would gather what beaver pelts he, 
"xoald'and'bring them down in the fbllowing season. In 1692, 
he wrote that Kelsey “came down with a goodfieet of Indians, 
and hath travelled and endeavoured to keep^§le'peace''am^g 
the Indians according to my orders." 
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^Kelsey ha^ no surveying instruments and thete were^nra 
maps oTtHe country, he had only a general idea- of where he 
was.' But he kept a diary, which has recently been di&overed, 
and', from his descriptions of the country througH~which~he 
passed, we know that he .went to the lower "reaches of the 
Saskatchewan River and wandered over the eastern part of 
what is now the province of Saskatchewan. He was the 
first white man to see and join in the buffalo hunt, the first 
- to visit some bf the western tribes, and the first to attempt any-' 
exploration of the country. „ , 

, Forty years and more now passed before another white man ~ 
^et foot on this great land. We have already seen why the 
/English did not come. To procure the firearms on which they, 
now depended, the Indians were glad to travel with their furs 
all the way down to the coast. Therefore, the Englishmen could 
sit still in their forts on the bay and wait'for the arrival of the 
hunters with their packs. - ' 

But why did not the French dome up from Canada?. They 
had already enjoyed a taste of thisrich northern trade, and one 
would think ^that they would seekMt again. Although the 
Treaty of Utrecht excluded them from the^^y, they could go¬ 
by'canoe into the heart of the continent. TheJ^ad gone-over-'^' 
land to the bay, and they were already well establisfed.-around 
Lake Superior—half way to the West. Why not all the way-?- 

They were very slow in getting in behind the company, 
however, because of the two great obstacles already mentioned. 
They ‘had to pay more for their ,|gpds in France than the- 
English did for theirs in England, and they had to pay more 
than double freight charges on both goods and furs, because 
they went by a longer and more difficult route. The farther 
they Dushec Uinland . the more did the expensfe’eat into the 
profit of the*trad^ "They might never have reached the far 
West before the conquest of their country by the British, 

. had it not been for the vision and perseverance of one individual. 
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The man who really opened the door of Western Caiiada 
was not an Englishman but a Frenehman. No one followed- 
in Kelsey's footstepjs, but many followed the trail blazed by 
La Verendrye. Pierre Gaultier, Sieur de La V6rendrye*- was 
the son of the governor of Three' Rivers. ^^He^'^t^ed the 
French army at the age of 
twelve. Sixteen years, after¬ 
wards, the Treaty of Utrecht 
ended all- chance of active 
service and promotion for a^ 
while. Leaving the army, he 
turned to the next best thing 
—the fur trade. After a few 
years, he found himself com¬ 
manding the jtrading f)dst of 
Nipigon, just north of. Lake 
Superior. 

We must remember that 
no one yet knew what the 
vast interior of the continent 
was like. From time to time 
the Indians told stories of 
great western rivers flowing 
into the sea. • These stories 
fell upon La Verendrye’s ears 
and filled him with a burn¬ 
ing desire to explore the way across the cgntinent. Turning 
to the government, he offered to do it if his expenses were 
paid. Sut all that the government would do was. to give him a 
monopoly of the trade beyond Lake Superior, from the profits 
of which he mi^t pay his own expenses. Although this meant 
. years insC^d of months to do what hp wanted. La V6rendrye 
leaped to the task. He began by spending all his own money 
and borrowing as much as he could to outfit his expedition. 
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In the summer of 1731, he set out from Montreal, taking 
with him his three sons, Jean-Baptiste, Pierre, and Frangois, 
and his nephew,'La Jeraeraye, besides a considerable number of 
voyageurs whom he had hired. By August they were on Lake 
Superior where their work was to commence, and at once La 
.Verendrye’s troubles, began, for some of Kis voyageurs refused 
to go on over strahge waters. , ' 

During the first ye^. La Jemeraye built Fort St. Pierre. 
^ ped after his uncle and leader. This was on Rainy Lake, 
where he gathered a'cargo of skins. La Verendrye himself 
then pushed bejjond to the Lake of the Woods. There he'^ 
planted another trading post,, which he called Fort St. Charles 
' in honour of the* governor of Canada, Charles, Marq uis de 
Beauhamois. 'In the winter of. 1732-1733, he sent his'eldest 
son and his nephew on to the mouth of the Red River where 
they built Fort Maurepas, which, was the name of the French 
colonial minister. 

The blows of fate now fell heavily on the head of poor La 
Verendrye. He was„pushing on so fast and so far that he was 
losing money instead of making it. He now found that he had 
lost all his own money and a great deal that he had borrowed. 
MTe could net pay his debts to the merchants in Montreal, and 
ohese creditors were now like a millstone around his neck. 
They clamoured for furs, and only as he satisfied thdm could 
he, proceed. On top of these worries came terrible news. Up 
near Fort Maurepas, La J emeraye lay dead, killed by over-exer¬ 
tion and ■ exposure. Then his eldest son disappeared. He 
and all his party were murdered by the'Sioux.~"Sbme men 
might have thrown up their hands in despair, but La Verendrye 
was a hero. 

In those days of travel by canoe. Lake Winnipeg "was the 
centre of the northern half of this continent. The Winnipeg 
River led to the east, the Red to the south, the Saskatchewan 
to the west, and ^the Hayes and the Nelson to the shores of 
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Hudson Bay. Out from this strategic centre; La Verendrye 
and his sons now pressed. By 1738 they had built, a post on 
the Assiniboine River, near the present Portage la Prairie, 
and another at the forks of the Red and the Assiniboine Rivers 
where the city of Winnipeg now stands. The first they named 
Fort La Reihe in honour of the queen of France, and the second , 
they called Fort Rouge after the river. 

From Fort La Reine, La Verendrye visited the Mandans on 
the Missouri, a' remarkable tribe of agricultural Indians, few 
of whom are living to-day. He had heard much about them 
and hoped that they might give him guides to lead him to the 
Western Sea. But they could tell him nothing. He could 
not go any further, because his interpreter rari away with the 
presents that were necessary to win the friendship bf strange 
tribes. He left with the Mandans two men, and they returned 
in the following year with startling news. There was a tribe 
far off in the south-west who dwelt by waters that were unfit 
to drink! • , • , j ’-'" 

In 1742, he 'sentHBierre and Francois back to the MandanS', 
that they might followiip.ilas^clue. They were gone for over 
a ye.ar, but where they went'was a puzzle until 1913, when,a, 
little girl in South Dakota turned up a leaden plate which 
they had buried there in 1743. Until this discovery, many 
people supposed th^t they had caught'a tempting glimpse of 
the jagged teeth ■'bf the Rocky Mountains. But now we are 
fairly certain that the mountains which they saw were the 
Black Hills in South Etekota. 

La Verendrye .wai also feeling out towards the north-west and 
by 1739 became acquainted with the great river of the prairie, 
the Saskatchewan. Mow sodn he saw it we do not know; 
nor do ye know how he reached it. Some think that he followed 
, what was then a well-known Indian trail from Fort la Reine 
Via .Lake Winnipegosis, because his sons built a fort along this 
route in 1741. This-,, was Fqrt Dauphin on Lake Dauphin, 
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both^ named after the heir to the French throne. But at the 
same time he planted another post to the east of that lirail— 
Fort Bourbon on Cedar Lake near the rnouth of the Saskatche¬ 
wan. Others, therefore, think that he went over’Lake Win¬ 
nipeg up to the Sasl^chewan. / 

Then, just as he had set foot upon the broad highway of 
the West, his creditors began to drag him down. They wanted 



western furs, not the Western Sea. ^'ecai^eJie_wojAldJDuot_.giye-—- 
up his^mad ‘expl6fhTg~notions, they deitermined to make him 
give up the whole business. They had him in their power, fbr 
he was hopelessly in debt to them. Broken in body and fortune, 
poor La 'Verendrye appealed to the governor to . relieve the 
pressure of his debts, and the governor pleaded with the home 
government. It was all in vain. Hopeless and helpless." the 
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great explorer was forced to resign his commission iil 1743 and 
see another man take his place. ^ ' 

Fortunately. Pierre and Francois continued to serve' under 
the new master. They had their father’s vision and spirit. , 
and. at the end of .five years, they pushed-up-the Saskatchewan 
, to where the northern and the southern branches join. They 
had reached a commanding position- There the Creies gathered 
regularly in council, and there a great stream of furs was con¬ 
centrated. To stop this river of wealth frorn flowing jon to 
the. bay and to^ turn it off towards the St. Lawrence, these 
Frenchmen founded a fort at The Pas. 

Here their work stopped at the very moment when fortune 
seemed to smile upon them. In 1749, the French government 
discovered and rectified its mistake. The king sent. La 
Verendrye the Cross'of St. Louis, a much-coveted honour, and 
the colonial minister ordered the governor of .Canada , to place 
him once more in charge of western exploration. His youngest 
son now joined him in Montreal, and with^greater- eagerness 
' than, ever they* looked forward to the spring of 1750, when they 
migl^t embark-for the land of the setting sun. 

But no La Verendrye was ever to see the West again. Before 
. the New Yea?; was born, the father was dead, and with him 
• died the' hop^ of his sons.l. A i'new and strange govgmor 
’had recently arrived. His heart; Was set on the profits of the 
fur trade, and, therefore, he forbade th^sons to return—even 
to recover the personal property which they had left behind. 

‘ Thus did greed of gain, which had/for ever dogged their foot- 
—..steps,-banish-this famous-family” from the field of their heroic 
efforts.*. ' , ■ ■*- 

The .story of French exploits in the North-West now draws 
■ to a close. Another fort -was built on the Saskatchewan about 

•The story of the V£rcndrycs as related in the text has long been told. Material which 
has only recently come to light niakcs us suspect, however, that it is not alhthe truth. It is 
altogether probable that La Vfircndryc really more interested in trade than he was in 
discovery, and that the men who were regarded as his enemies were only his jealous rivals. 
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twenty miles below the forks, and, in,1751, a party of Frenchmen 
made a dash up the Saskatchewan towards the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. They built a fort, but nobody knows ■vU'here it was— 
whether it was above or below Calgary or Edmonton. This 
journey was the only sign of inierest jin exploration during 
the ten years that preceded the conquest of Canada. But the 



trade/which La Verendrye had established continued. Thohgh 
it never paid very well because of the long trek to the|$t. 
Lawrence, it was sufficient]to keep the western posts alive. 
Then the curtain drops with the fall of New France, and all 
our information about these posts suddenly ends. '* 
Where were the men of the Hudson’s Bay Company during 
these years when the French were pressing in behind them? 
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They -were still reposing in their posts on the bay. and so 
comfortably that they found it hard to wakfen. In 1720. they - 
stirred in their sleep and founded Henley Hou^ over a hitfid.red 
miles up the Albany River. This was to checkmate the French 
traders who were working out from Lake Superior. 

In 1754. they really stretched themselves when Anthony 
Hendry was sent into the heart of the West to recover the trade 
that the French were stealing away. No ordinary servant of 
the company would undertake such a daring task, but Hendry 
was both fearl^ and reckless. Born in the Isle of Wight, 
where smugglers abounded, he had become a smuggler, was 
caught, and was made ah outlaw for it. This was in 1743, and 
probably he was only half-tamed yet. ; / 

With , a party of four -hundred Indians gathered for ,the 
purpose, Hendry set out in June, 1754',--from York Factory, 
which had talcen the place of the old Fort Nelson. Threading 
a rife^e of lakes and rivers, he made his way to the Saskatche¬ 
wan, some distance above the point where it flows into Cedar 
Lake. Paddling upstream a few miles? he came to a French 
fort, probably the one at The Pas. Jhere he met with a kind 
reception, which perhaps surprised him but not his Indian guide. 
The latter srhfled and told his master that the French did not 
dare to treat them otherwise. After a pliant .entertainment 
of a couple of days, during -which they, exchanged presents, 
the" Englishman giving tobacco and his host giving moose 
. flesh, Hendry resumed his journey. • ■ 

Within a week, he cached his canoes on the Carrot River 
and proceeded by lapd. to the unspeakable joy of the nativ^. 
They were sick of fish, on which they had lived for weeks, and 
they hungered for a feast of buffalo or deer. Striking south¬ 
west alonf^tiie Carrot River valley, he reached the Southern 
Saskatchewan and crossed it somewhere north of Saskatoon. 
Then he veered off in the general direction of Battleford, but 
turned south-west again on reaching the Northern Saskatche- 
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wan. Oh he wandered over the sea-like plains between the 
two rivers, where never a white man had set foot before. ’ 

He was following the trail of some Blackfeet who ■ were 
hunting a herd of buffalo, arid at last 'he'caught up with them. 
When he left York Factory. Hendry had never heard of Indians 
on horseback, and, therefore, he was burning with curiosity to 
see these rnounted hunters. Indeed, when he returned, to the 



bay and recounted his experiences among the Blackfeet. the 
men in York Factory thought-that he fiad beOT suffering from 
an attack of delirium or of imagination. 

No less interesting was the buffalo hunt which he recorded 
in his journal; ‘*I went with the young men arbuffalo hunting, 
all armed with bows and arrows; killed several; fine sport. 
We beat them about, lodging twenty arrows in one beast. So 
■ expert are the natives that they will take the arrows out of 
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them when they are foaming with pain, and tearing the ground 
up with their feet and horns until they fall down.” 

When winter descended upon him, Hendry had crossed the 
Red Deer River and was just easp\^ the present trail between , 
Calgary and Edmonton. There he spent the winter months." 

In the spring, he travelled back by the Saskatchewan. Below 
the forks, he visited and supped at a French fort. Lower 
down he came to the fort where he' had stopped on his way- 
up. Again he was courteously entertained, although his 
Indians, drinking, too much French firewater, lost all their 
wits and many of their furs. They recovered the first but 
not the second, and resumed their travels after a few days. 

In a ,fortnight, the bold leader was back within the^.walls of 
York Factory, having bee^'gorie-almost a year., V.i 

For all their los ses. thlj% Indians . who accompanie'd him 
arrived with a great quantity of furs, but Hendry’s trip was not 
^a complete success. • He had gone not to trade but to induce the 
Indians to. bring their peltri^ down to the bay. This he found 
very difficult. Again and again the natives answered his 
invitation by saying that it was much easier to trade with the 
French because they were nearer. Indeed, he acquired a 
wholesome respect for these rivals, for he wrote,"The Frerich - 
speak several <hatiye) languages to perfection; they have the 
advantage of us in every shape; and if they had Brazile tobacco, 
which they have not, would entirely cut off our trade.” 

Hendry's conclusion was ominous, but something happened- 

w hich he did not f oreseei W ithin five years Cana da was co n-_. 

quered, and the French had disappeared fro m'the West. i “ , 
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The White Men come to stay. 

At the mouth of the Churchill River stood, a great stone 
fortress built in 1734 to replace a small log fort. This was 
Fort Prince of Wales commanded, by .Governor Moses Norton. 
Here the Athapaskans and the Indians who lived up iri the 
North cai^ to trade. From year to year they told tales 
of a river which flowed nortlytS where there was an abundance 
of metkl. Norton paid nol attention to this talk until the 
natives showed him some real specimens of copper in 1768. 
Immediately , he saw visions on treasure in ,the earth and reported 
them to the officials at home. They ordered the famous ^,expe- 
dition of Samuel Hearne. . 

When only eleven years old, Heame began life as a mid¬ 
shipman in the Royal Navy. .About ten years afterwards he 
left the navy to enter the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and was sent out to the mouth of the Churchill River. He 
was now in the middle of.,his “twenties." 

Three times Hearne set out from Fort Prince of Wales before 
he re,ached his destination. The first was in the fall of .1769. 
In a rnonth he was back, because his Indian guides deserted him, 
at the end of two hundred miles., . In February, 1770, he 
set out ^again, .^travelling, north-west over the barren lands, 
where there was only mOss to cook the little food that they 
could find. • . 

"We have fasted many times two whole days and nights,” 
he wrote, “twice upwards of three days, and once, while at 
Shethaunee, near seven days, during which we tasted not a 
mouthful of anything but a few craViberries, water, scraps of 
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old leather, and.burnt bones. On these pressing occasions I 
have frequently seen the Indians examine their wardrobe, which 
consisted chiefly of skin clothing, and consider what part'could 
best be spared; sometimes’a piece of an old, half-rotten, 
deerskin, and at others a pair of old shoes, were sacrificed to 
alleviate extreme hunger.”. ' < 

When he had gone about five hundred miles, a gust of wind 
upset and smashed his quadrant. Without this instrument it 



A south>wjesC view of Fort Prin^ of Wales, Hijdson Bay. 


was .useless.to.go on^ because.he. would not. bp.able.to tell where 
he wentT Therefore, he returned a second time in disgust. 

He now met an old friend, ah Indiah.chief named Mato^lij 
,bee, who explained hisT ^lur^ ’y 'tellmg him that ho expedfl^j 
could come to any good^^ithout women. “They," hesaid,“wM« 
made for labour; onp pfjthem jcarries or hauls as much as two 
men . . . Women, though theV do everything, are maintained 
at a trifling expense, for, as "they always ac%as cooks, the very 
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licking of their fingers in scarce times is sufficient for' their 
subsistence."'. 

Now Heame took Matonabbee as his guide and some women 
as a support to Kis' party, and this time he succeeded. Maton- 
'abbee’s wise plan was to work westward, keeping clear of the 
"barren lands until the spring brought the caribou back. This 
' would give them a sure; supply of food for the dash north. 

When. the spring and the cari¬ 
bou came. they, dropped 'most 
of the women and baggage and 
struck north, reaching the Cop- 
^permine River about forty, 
mil^ from its mouth in July, 
1771. ■ ' • ' ■ 

' Pisappoin.tment and tragedy 
awaited Heame at the end of 
his journey. Instead of a 

mighty riv^.h^fpunda stream 
“that canoes could ^arcely 
navigate. • The copper mines, 
which he 'had come , to see, he 
could not find at all. The 
Indians, however, foUnd what 
.Samuel Heame. , were. looking for, and 

disgustbsi,_^^the helpless Englishman” by massacring a party of 
Eskimos w^orn they caught in their sleep; 

Returning down, the Yellowknife River,’ across jGxeat-Slave 
Lake and up'the Slave River for forty miles, and' then straight 
east, he again spent the winter in regions which are still 
unmapped. He reached Fort Prince of Wales in-June, 1772, 
having been gone a year and a half. . His expedition seems like 
a “wild goose chase." but it did much to clear up the geography 
of the far North, and it set a challenging example to other 
explorers to penetrate the unknown. 
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’ ^hen Hearne returned from the Arctic, the men of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, were becoming really worried by some¬ 
thing, that was happening out to the "west. Their back door ' 
was being broken in. Over the network of lakes and rivers that 
covers the country, energetic traders were beginning to spread. 
They threatened to stop’ at very' source the stream of furs 
which flowed down to the bay and bn which the company relied 
for' its existence: Ai ; * - 

Who werg^these men?' Where did they come from? Why 
were they so energeek;-? ’ To answer these^questions. we must 
turn our attention f6r-*;ii;^le to a great-change that had come 
over Canada. At the end of the last chapter, we observed that 
■ Mhe British, conquest of Canada removed a danger.to the. 
‘^■’Hudson's Bay Company by withdrawing the French, traders 
f foem'the West. But, after a very few^ years, the conquest of 
Canada resulted in an" invasion of the West which was much 
more dangerous, to the Hudson’s Bay Company and changed 
the whole face of things in this great territory. 

During the French regime, Montreal was famous as the great¬ 
est centre :of the fur trade in, America. It was so famous that 
immediately after the conquest a number of British speculators 
rushed iri to make their fortunes in this trade. They came, from 
New England, froth Old England, and from Scotland, and most 
of them were very bold fellows. At once they made friends 
with the; French traders and voyageurs. They took some into 
partriefship and others, into their pay. This combination of 

_French.andEnglishrecalls.that.whichiiad-created^the-Hudson’a- 

Bay Company..Jhe French knew all the paths and the tricks 

of the trade; the English had the goods and the necessary 
capital. 

, The Montreal trade, wSs nowTnore vigorous than ever and 
able to stretch out farther than before the conquest. Almost 
immediately, traders were back bn the Upper Lakes, where, 
Montreal had secured the greatest quantity of furs, and they 
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.seem to have been all ready for a spring into the West. Two 
things held thern back. One w^ a regulation that they could 
not leave the garrisoned forts to trade, and Michilimackinac 
was the most distant of these posts. The other was Pontiac’s 
Revolt, which broke out in 1763. This caused very heavy 
losses and stopped’nearly all the trade from Canada until 1766. 
In that year the rebellion was suppressed, and in the followihg 
^year traders were allowed to leave Michilimackinac'to winter 
among the Indians. ; ' 7 

At once they were out on the prairie, having come in by the ' 
door that La Verendrye had opeped. In the first'year, fourteen 
canoes, each with a crew of four to teh’men, set out from the 
Grand .Portage,, which lies about fifteen miles ^duth-west of 
the’present'Fprt William. All of them did-not-^rives-TOr sopjjj^ ' 
were plundered by the Indians on the way. But the next Y'^t' 
more went, and within a dozen years forty canoes passed jDV^r 
this route every" season. , C 

Among those ,who got through in 1767 were James Finlay, 

, Thomas Curry, Maurice Blondeau, a French Canadian, and 
Forrest Oakes or his partner Charles Boyez. Though these men 
are not'as famous as the explorers, yet they hre memorable as the 
pioneers of a tiiade that opened the country. From the little 
that is known bfi them,. Finlay seems to have gone the farthest. 
He occupied the destrted French fort b,^elow the forks of the- 
Saskatchewan. '.There he settled down for a while, living on 
■ th6 fat of the land, as we shall see, and gathering in the finest 
of the furs. In a few years .he was able to retire to Montreal 
to live upon the foi3;une which he had made on the. banks of 
the-Sasl^atchewan.. ^ . . 

: purry was. working lower down, around Ce^arl L^ke, and 
he, had^tolen^ much of the company’s tVade that-the 
f^t^^on'governor, of York Factory sent his second in com- 
- mand-^p to the Saskatchewan and the wes^.ern plains. This 
wais Mathew. Cocking, fcle was 'unaSle to recover the lost 
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tfade, but he brought back a very important report. These 
“pedlars,r».feall the confpany's rheS called theni^were growing 
in number and activity, arid he showed very clearly that they 
, would, ruin the'^^pmpany unless it wakened up.. The days 
, had gone by when it could wait for the Indians to come down 
•• to the coast. It must go to the Indians, and that very quickly, 
or it would be too late. ‘ 

In this very year, on Cumberland Lake in between Finlay 
and Curry, another'Montreajler built a temporary post. He 
was Joseph Frobisher, one of three, remarkable brothers who 
emigrated from Yorkshire to Canada and played a leading 
part in developingj_^ the fur ^Mde.in .the North-W^t.. Two 
years later' we find him farther north, up on tl;ie Churchill 
River. There he stopped the Indians on their^way toS:he bay," 
and from them he got so many furs that he could not carry 
them all away that year and had to build a temporary fort to 
stpre them-- until his return. . 

In 1774, the year of Frobisher's inroads on the Churchill, the 
; Hudson’s Bay Company struck out at last. It sent Samuel 
Hearne up W Saskatchewan' to build a post at a spot where 
it could most'extend its trade and check that of its rivals. He 
selected a pl^(ip on Cumberland Lake, where he erected Cumber¬ 
land House. ' vThis was a thorn in. the flesh to the traders from 
Canada, because,it was at the cross-roads of the,West. It 
controlled the communication with the vast territory to the 
west oyer the two ^ranches of the Saskatchewan, with the north 
and north-west oVpr a chain of lakes and rivers to Lake Atha- 
baska and the Peace River country, with Hudson Bay to the 
. east b-ver the Nelson and Churchill Rivers, and with the south¬ 
east to Canada over Lakes Winnipeg, Winnipegosis, and" 
Manitoba. It was the key to the whole .country, and.it was 
^geized just in time. o' 

In October. 1775, a flptilla of canoes beached in Yront of 
Cumberland House, and a number of men stepped on shore. 
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Mathew' Cocking, who was now in charge of tHe''post, received 
his guests very civilly, but he wished that they had never set 
foot in the country. They were some of the niost daring men 
from Montreal, Joseph Frobisher was there, and now he 
had his brother Thomas with him. Another was Peter Pond. , 
a native of Connecticut, who was already “a trader of celebrity 
in the North-West.” He was one of the wildest,men who ever 
visited this land. Before he died, he had more than, one mur¬ 
der to answer ior.-- But the most famous of alTthfs party was 
Alexander Heiiry. ■ -■ \ 

There were two Alexander,'Henrys who engaged in, the fur 
trade. This one has,been called "the elder,” to distinguish 
him from his nephew, who canje twehty?years afterwards. He 
was born in New Jersey and had been one of the lirsn&“Sppear 
on the Great Lakes after the conquest of Canada. Th^ he 
was taken prisoner by the Indians when they seized Michili- 
mackinac after their famous game of lacrosse. This man Henry 
was now to pushjarther afield than any Montrealer had yet gone. 

At Cumberland House, Henry and the Frobishers parted 
company with Peter. Pond. The latter /went back to winter 
on Lake Dauphin, while they went on to the. north. Their 
plan was to build a fort and spend the winter on Beaver JUake. 
But Henry was a man who could not lie idle all winter up in. 
this country. Therefore, on New Year’s Day, 1776, he set out 
with a few companions for a trip up’ the Saskatchewan. He 
retraced his steps as far as Cumberland House, where again he 
was Cocking's guest. From there he went up stream till he came- 
- to Finlay’s House, where he saw something that surprised'and 
pleased him greatly. At the Hudson’s Bay Company’s estab¬ 
lishment, just a few days before, he had shared a meagre diet of 
fish. Here he sat down to a table loaded with venison, buffalg 
tongues, and marrow bones. The difference might'well repre¬ 
sent the difficult position of the English company. These 
Montrealers wlsre skimming off the cream of the trade, 



fellow. .1:radefs were invited to attend a buffalo hunt. His 
account of what he siw is one of the earliest descriptions of-the 
business-like methpd employed'by the Indians of the plaitjs. 

They'built an enclosure “about four feet high, and fonn^d,<)f 
strong stakes of birch-wood, wattled with smaller-branches 
of the same.” ■ Two lines of stakes commencing wide apart 
converged ,like a funnel, on the opening. “At daylight several 
of the more expert hunters ^ were sent to decoy, the animals 
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into the pound. -They were dressed in ox-skins (buffalo skins) 
with the hair and‘ horns. Their faces were covered, and their 
gestures so closely resembled those of the animals themselves 
that, had I not been in the secret, 1 should have been as much 
deceived as the oxen." As soon as the herd of buffalo, or oxen 
as Henry called l;hem, were within the pounds, the decoyers 
slipped out, the entrance was" stopped, and the beasts were' 
slaughtered wholesale by a shower of arrows. "The slaughter 
was prolonged till the evening,-~^hen the hunters returned to 
th^r tents. Next morning all the tongues were presented to' 
the chiet> to the number of seventy- 
two. The women brought the meat- 
to the village ' on sledges drawn by 
dpgs. The lumps on the shoulders, arid ' 
the hearts as well as the tongues, 

■ were set apart for feasts,. while the 
rest was consumed as ordinary fgod, 

^ or dried for sale at the fort.” 

In the spring, Henry was back with 
k the Frobishers on Beaver Lake. This 
^ place did riot please them;, they did' 
not get enough furs there; Therefore, 
they moved north over Frog Portage 
to the Churchill ■ River, where they planted a permanent 
trading post. Then they pushed up the Churchill, determined 
to explore as far as La ke Athabaska, oLwhic h-they-had-heard 
Tfohi the riatives, unless they met the Indians with their, furs 
on the way. They actually got as' far as lie k la Crosse Lake, 
more than half wdy to' the, Athabaska, River, befpre they 
encountered a party of Athapaskan -Indians coming down 
to the hay J^h their peltries. Turning back, these Montreal 
traders escorted the hunters to their fort at the end of Frog 
Portage, and there relieved the^fn of the precious freight which 
had been intended for the Hudson's Bay ^Co'fnpany. 



Alexander Henry. 
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Alexander Henry-and Josepl? Frobisher now Jet off for Lake, 
Superior to carry their prize to Canada. Thomas Frobisher 
remained ibehind to spend the winter of 1776-1777 up on He 
a la Crosse Lake. There he built a make-shift pos?" and 
gathered another rich harvest of furs. 

A still more serious invasion occurred in 1778. Ai-^oup of 
traders from the St. Lawrence met in the spring of thar year 
somewhere on Cumberland Lake, where they pooled^all their 
surplus goods and turned this common stock over to one of 
their number, Peter: Pond. He agreed to carry it into the 
Athabaska country arid there to erect a trading establishmerit 
in the most favourable, spot. 

Following the trail of; Henry and the-Frobishers to He a la 
Crosse Lake, Pond pushed on over a winding water route until 
he reached the heiglfrj^f land dividing the waters of the bay 
from those of the Arctic. Shouldering their canoes. Pond and 
his, men carried them across the thirteen miles which were soon 
to be known as the picturesque Methye Portage. Embarking 
on the Clearwater Riveii, they shortly^^floated out on the bToad 
Athabaska River, and down this they paddled through a 
wonderful gams country. 

About thirty miles from'’ where thet-river flows into Lake , 
Athabaska. Pond found the spot that he was seeking. Immed¬ 
iately the party set to work, and before the winter caught them 
they were comfortably housed ,in the fort •Which was for a long 
-1 ime:’ known- as T7rhe=C)l(i_E^biis£mentC=^Eoiuthe.^ext=-sb<u- 
years. Pond made this his ceritre as he wandered up anji down 
the West from the Saskatchewan to Lake^thabaska; He was, 
not long in finding this lake, and he ma;^ have been the first 
white man to discover the Peace River. 

What was happening was something like a great game of 
chess, and'the stakes wel^ tremendous—^the possession of this 
. country, The company had made a shrewd move in building 
Cumberland House, but the Montrealers Had matched'it with 
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another by working up into the Athab^ka region. .Again they 
were' in behind the .company, and now they had broken 'into 
the richest pasture in the whole couritiy: In those, days, when 
furs |;fere. the orily, harvest of the North-West, the opeh prairie 
was not neaHy, so impoftant as the wooded country to the 
north. ' Though countless herds of. buffalo roamed over the 
prairie, their hides fetched the lowest price; Not'^he prairie, 
but the .north-was the land of the beaver, whose skins were the 
most valua^ of all. Pond had planted hmself dn the midst 
of this he^en df heaver. , ' ” ^ . 

'One rhay wonder why the rivals could-not work side by side, 
bur this w^. impossible. Althoughi.the Canadian "trade was 
no* longer namp^red by inferior. French manufactyres, 
geographical position was still its enemy. They all traded with 
English goods, whfch cost the sarne in'the first place. ,'But it 
cost more than twice as. much to bring them, fforh England to 
the W,est via Montreal as it did to bring theny through Hudson ■ 
Bay. This gave the Hudson’s Bay Company a great advantage., 
It could offer the Indians ■ more for , their fufs; ihan the , 


Montrealers could afford to pay.' The only way in x^hich the , 
latter could overcome-this handicap was to get in between the- 
■company and,the Indians who suppli^ the furs. Ths.Indians . 
were willing to take the low^ Canadian price, eithe ' because ' 
they did not know that they could get a better price lower 
down, or. because they wanted to be saved the long and ■ 
difficult journey. , 

Thus the Montrealers had to push ahead ,of the ■ company,,. 
and the company would naturally strive to kehp up with them.. 
They ’^e^e preparing for a race across the, continent. The 
race, however, could,, not begin untih; the-Montrealers had 
girded up their loins. How they did, this, we shall now see. 


' ; , CHAPTER VIII , . . 

‘ The Montrealers gird up their Loins. 

In this .wild scramble for furs, the Montrealers w^re fighting 

one.another as well as. the.Hudsons Bay Com^rty. Each 
man ^was fofc himself. Now this may be. all fight iri ordinary 
cpmrnuhities where there is a government, but it was not all 
right out here- where there was really , no goyemnaent. The ^ 
Hudson's Bay Cornpany by its charter had the right to govern - 
part of the 'country, but nobody paid any atterition to this/' 
right except the employees of the company. The traders .from 
.Canada, didTust 'what they pleased.;,There were ho customs, 
laws, or Authority of any .kind, to keep, them in order, and 
every man went about armed. When they quarrelled, their 
giins went, off almosyby themselv^. .. .. • 

. „ To , make . matters worse these men were dealing with,'the 
Indians all the time.. The traders'came, for,ffurs, and they 
■ wanted to get these furs as cheaply as possible, Sopne men 
dealt honestly; others did not, There was nothing to prevent 
'those, who, so. wished frorri cheating the natives. There was 

mothirfg to stop: them frorn making the, Indians,drunk that 

'they might get fheir furs more easily., ;lf the Indians, found- 
them out„ they could move on to another part of the country., 
They were teaching the Indians bad morals,.and the Indians, 
'were not stupid pupils, j r .' 

. And worst of all, the'traders used the Indians in their, white 
then's quarrels,. When one trader found a rich fur territory, he 
was 'alv(^£iys afraid that another tradjer, might break into , it 
and steal his trade,, When another, did come along, he wanted 
to drive him put. What could he do? ‘ij^e had not only his own 
' /'■.79', V i ' \ • 
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gun and the guns of the few men whom he might have in his 
employ, but he had also the Indians with whom he-was trading. 
He could turn the Indians against the rival trade^r. That was 
easily done, with poisonous lies and equally poisonous, rum. 
These white men were playing with fire. 

In the spring of 1780, up at the Eagle Hills Fort, just below 
North Battleford, a nurhber^of traders and their men had a' 
wild drinking party. As usual, 
there were several Indians 
around, arid the red, man imi¬ 
tated the white "man.. One 
Indian became very trouble-, 
some, demanding' more and 
more liquor, until a trader, 
losing alT patience, with him, 
gave him some laudanum. One 
gulp quenched his thirst and 
extinguished his, life. A fight 
followed, and soon. the only 
white men left at the fort were 
, dead ones. The rest had fled, 

. saving their dives but losing 
their goods. . 

This is a terrible illustration 
^ of what was happening in various- parts of the country. Evil 
traders, were corrupting the Indians. Crime and. anarchy were 
■ making lives and property unsafe; During the year of the 
Eagle Hills massacre, Indians-attacked several trading posts, 
and many men were killed. A bloody storm was.brewing, and 
there might have been a terrible slaughter itTTTBT, if the srriall- 
pox had not broken out and run,like wild-fire through the 
whole of the red population. i 

If these conditions continued,*'the Montreal traders \^uld 
certainly ruin both themselves and the country. If they went 
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on fighting one another, there would soon be nothing to fight 
for, and no men left to fight. - What was needed was some,-' 
form of organization. They must pull together. But how 
could they get together in a country of such tremendous size? 
And if they did get together, how could these men who had 
been, cutting one another’s throats agree to pull together^.. It 
would seem impossible, but it was done. To see how it ^as 



^ The city pf Montreal as it appeared in 1803, 


SO 

done, we must look to the East and examine the. way that 
the fur business was; handled there. ' 

A trader could leave Montreal in the spring and be ijack in 
the fall, with a load of furs, jf he went only to the country around 
the Great Lakes where the bul'k pf the:Canadian trade still lay. 
If he went to the Nprth-Wes^nfje tkiuld not be back until a year 
later. Therefore, the money invested in ^jr^utfit to the North- 
West took twice-as long to returr^ in the shape of furs as did 
the money invested in an outfit to the nearer country, This 
meant that twice^ as much capital was needed for trading to the 
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farther country. Many had enough capital of their own to, 
go to Detroit or Michilimackinac, but very few had enough to 
outfit themselves for the North-West. This difference had 
two important results • which helped to solve the difficult 
problem of the West. ' . '■ 

One result was that the North-West trade was largely under 
the control of a number of Montreal merchants who could 
supply the capital. Some of "these were successful traders, 
such as Benjamin Frobisher and Alexander Henry. There were 
a few French Canadians,, but most of them were S<|bts. Some¬ 
times they hired traders ^d-'their-^rews, and stocked the 
canoes with the necessary goods for trade and supplies for tfie 
support of the party, Sorpetimes they formed a sort of part¬ 
nership with the traders, lending them the necessary money 
and merchandise. 

The second, result followed from the-first, f There were two 
groups of men,, th^j^c^ders and the merchants, and they ha^d _ 
to come together‘*regularly to arrange their business. They- 
could do this every year only by meeting half way, because 
the distance was so great; Therefore, for a few weeks around 
the first of July, they met at Grand Portage. ^ 

This was the one place and the one tirrie when' they could 
all get together, and here was a small group of leaders—the 
moneyed merchants of Montreal, They were shrewd busin€ss 
men. and they soon saw that they would" “kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg "unless they co-bperated\to keep it alive.. 
The success which followed the pooling of scock^<^^ Cumber¬ 
land Lake in 1778 helped them to this conSi^n. The 
results of that venture>^re reported at Grand Portae in the 
summer of 1779, and imn^diately nine of the principal Montreal 
firms agreed to combine for the next season. They continued 
the arrangement until 1782. Then the quantity of furs from-the 
West dropped off heavily. THis was caus‘ed;by the smallpox, 
which killed many Indians- and drove pthei« from the |iunc. 
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but the merchants feared that it was partly due to the lack of 
competition. Therefore, the agreement was dropped for a 
while. ' . ' . 

They were soon brought back to it Ly something that they, 
were .not' expecting. • Wherj. Britain recognized the indepen¬ 
dence of the Thirteen Colonies in 1783, she agreed to the 
boundary which runs up through the Great, Lakfe. This 
,j,.^rightened the Montreal merchants, for it cut off the territory. 

'\(4iich §upplied most of their furs. They saw that only the 
_ North-West trade would be left, and even that was threatened,' 
for Grand Portage lay on the- American side of the line. At 
once they pulled together to protect, themselves. In the spring 
oi 1784, they sent two of their number, Benjamin Frobisher 
and Simon.McTavish, Up to Grand Portage. They carried an' 
agreement which had bpen prepared in Montreal, and they per- 
. suaded the traders to dgn it. Thus was formed the North West 
Company, one of tha first fruits of the American Revolution. 

The appearance of the North West Company made a great 
change in the We^. Instead of a number of small traders 
wasting their energies in'fighting one another, there was now 
one strong' orgar^ation that , could devote all its attention 
"to outwittin g rival, the Hudson's Bay Company. The 
Montrealers had girded up their loins. 

All was ready for the race to start. But before we begin to 
follow it, we I should look at these two great companies to see-- 
which- had tire better chance of winning. There were really 
great differences between them; ‘ ' ■ 

We have already seen that the English company could afford- * 
to pay more for its furs, and, tjierefore, the Canadians simply 
must get ahead if they were to secure any trade at all. There 
were two other important differences."* One was* in the kind of 
men whom they employed: the other was in the encouragement 
that they gav&jto them. The men of "The Bay" came chiefly 
from' the Orkjey Islands, which the company’s ships passed on- 
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their, way out from London. These'Orcadians,' as ,they are 
called, were hard workers and very reliable servants. The 
Nor’westers, the name applied to the men of: the Canadian 
company, were !bf. a very different stamp. All the North 
West Comparij^s j canoes were, manned by French Canadian 
voyageufs. The^'men iriherited the wild, spirit of the .old 
coureurs de hois and their remarkable knowledge of* how ■ to 
de^with the Indiaris. Secondly, the men of "The Bay had 
less incentive. Thfe^* were only employees who would remain 
employees'always. The profits, all went to a number of wealthy 
people in England. The Nor’westers, on the other hand,' were 
spurred on by arfibition. By a few years of successful work, a 
trader could win a partnership in the North West Company 
and a share in its profits. For these three” reasons, the Canadian 
company had a fiery energy which its English rival. lacked. 
Therefore, we shall not be surprised to find it leading in the 
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A Continental Marathon. - : 

The race jDetWeen the Hudson’s Bay Company and .tlie 
North. West Company, ran out in all. directions,’ ^d in' ten 
years or so the Vhole country was dotted with trading posts. 
The chief interest, however, lay in three areas, the valley of 
the Assiniboine, the valley of the Saskatchewan, and the 
Athabaska country,—as these were the parts where the most 
furs were to be found. ' 

At firsts the Nor’Winters had all the Assiniboine territory to 
themselves. By 1787. they had a post up on the Qu’Appelle, 
where Fort Qu’Appelle. now stands. To break into this 
country, the Hudson’s Bay'^^ompany built a fort at Swan 
River in 1790, and four years later erected Brandon House, 
just seventeen miles below'the present city.of Brandori. This 
seems rather slow, -but the old company was really very smart. 
The Nor’westers came all the way by canoe, and the men front 
the bay took advantage of this. By introducing pack horses 
and cutting across country over the Swan River route, they 
could beat their rivals by one month eyery spring pnd thus 
pick off the best of the trade. ' ’ 

.Up the Saskatchewan, botJhL_paid_ more attention to the 
northern thafTtoThe^outhern branch, because it ran through 
better :fur country. In 1787, the. men from "The Bay” built 
Manchester House on the Northern Saskatchewan just a few 
miles ' down streafri from the eastern border of the present 
province of Alberta. In, 179?; they erected Edmonton House 
about t-wenty..miles east pf the present city of that nanri'e.. A 
few: years later they established Carlton House as a hal f-w^ 
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station between this, and Cumberland House. At the same 
time the men of the North West Company were busy planting 
posts along the Saskatchewan, Thel,r Fort Augustus appeared 
beside Edmonton F^ouse m l 7%, and they also had their own 
Cumberland House near their rivals' fort, but wheri.they built 
it we do not know. 

In the Athabaska country, the Nor westers were far ahead. 
Their Fort Chipewyan appeared on the south of Lake 



Athabaska in 1788, where jt remained for thirty years until .a 
better- location on the north side,- was found. They also 
pressed far beyond Lake Athabaska, out along the Peace River 
and up to Great Slave Lake where Forts Resolution arid I^rovi- 
dence sprang up about the same time as Fort Chipewyan to- 
the south. During these years, the Hudson's B^y Company 
got no farther than He h la Crosse Lake, where it erected an 
establishment in 1791. Perhaps the men-of “The Bay" 
hesitated to go outside the territory granted them by the 
charter, .that is, the land that was drained into Hudson Bay. 
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T^ey could not claim this Athabaska country, 'for the reason 
;'^hat it was drained into the Arctic. 

These are but. a few of the many posts that were sprinkled 
all over the bforth-West during these,years. It is impossible 
to trace them all, for niany of them were short-lived. Some 
were killed by an opposition fort that captured all the trade. 
Some died when all the beaver in the neighbourhood, were 
killed. Some were abandgned^because avbetter locatidn was 
found. Often the n^e ^ was 
moyed on with the fort, so that 
tbe same ^ riame ' appeared in 
(several different^ places. By the 
/ beginning . of, the nineteenth 
/ century, the; Canadian company 
J had about seventy posts and 
nearly a thousand men in the 
North-West. The English comp¬ 
any had considerably less. 

- In the-midst of this race a num¬ 
ber of great explorers appeared. 

The most farnous was Alexander 
Mackenzie. , ."^rn about the time' 
that Canada became British, this 
young . Highlander migrated to 
Montreal and entered the fur business during the American. 
Revolutionary War. At the end of eight years, he was placed 
in charge of the North West Company’s trade in the . Atha¬ 
baska region. He, was. very successful in the fur trade, but 
this was not his greatest interest. 

Where did the great waters o^the Athabaska and the Peace 
Rivers come from, and whither^did they flow? Heame’s expedi¬ 
tion was a challenge tp Macke|izie, The little.Coppermine River 
■ could not carry ajl these waters away. He could see that there 
...must'be another, a much rnightier stream, and from the Iridians 
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he heard, that there was just suchr^a river somewhere in the 
North; He determined to find it and follow it to the sea. He 
had the men and th6 tjfne to do it. As soon as he sent off the 
annual flotilla of fur canoes in the spring, he was free to travel 
during the summer months.. 

On June 3rd, 1789,- Mackenzie left Fort Chipewyan with 
three canoes manned by French Canadian voyageurs and some 
Indians. Crossing the western end of Lake Athabaska, they 


I 


The ramparts, Lower Mackenzie River. 

paddlecLdown the Slave River past the mouth of the mighty 
Peace and on to-Q-,eat Slave Lake. The ice on the lake was so 
bad that they were nearly a fortnight reaching the northern 
shore. Now they/were on the edge of the unlcriowii'. The 
Indians whom they met could tell them little that’ was, of any 
value.' Feeling their way along, they reached the western end ' 
of the lake in the latter part'of June. Then, rounding an island, . 
they came at once upon the entrance to a great river. 

' Down the current of this river they sped. ■ Again and again 
^ ' they .had to portage'.past rapids. The , Indians were alarmed 
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lest the strange waters hurl them, over a cataract or carry 
them .down to their deadly foes, the Eskimos. They might 
have deserted him as their fellows had deserted Heame, if 
Mackenzie had nbt been such an imperious, master, and if 
his French Canadians had’not stuck to him so loyally. . 

Early in July, they came in sight of the Rocky Mountains, 
whose peaks were lost in the clouds. One hun|ted<and fifty, 
miles below the mouth of the Great Beag Ri\^i|tne' banks' 
closed in to Within five hundred yards, and fdrj,he^ly four- 
miles the mighty stream flowed b^ween limestone 'cliffs which 
grew higher and higher as the travellers swept along, until at 
last they stood'up tw;a.hundred and fifty feet; This wonderful 
passage is now appropriately knbwn as Mackenzie’s Rampar^. 

After a few mil^,, ^itjiey crossed the Arctic Circle,, and the 
explorer sat up all orii^ night to watch the sun.Atyjbalf-past 
twelve, he called on? of his men'to see'the.strange iigfet.. The 
man was surprised Jef see the sun so high and thought that if 
was time to Strike camp. At once he began .to rouse his com¬ 
panions. . Great was their astonishment to learn the hour and 
to hear that the;«un had notr^unk lower that night. 

On July 12th.,4he stream widened into what appeared to be 
a lake all' covered with ice:,_,.J'hat night, Mackenzie wrote, 
"Some of the people were obliged to rise and remove the baggage 
on account of,the^isirfg of the’water,” -but he thought that the 
wind had cau^d this. The r^ex^ morning, he was wakened by a 
shout from ohe of his mem who saw a lot of strange animals 
in the water./ They. wei;g..§nall white whales, some of them as 
big as a cafiob,. At'four o’clock on the following morning, 
the water had again flowed under the baggage. This was now 
clearly the tide, B^ause the wind had not changed. 

Strange as it rnay seem, Mackenzie apparently did not 
realize where he was—at,the mouth of the river and on the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. The tide often comes up rivers 
for many miles and could not whales do the same? Mackenzie 
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actually wanted to press on to ;the north.,, but ice and fog 
blocked the way, and his time was mow spent. His return , 
journey upstteam was bound to take longer, and he had to 
hurry back before .the short season closed in upon him. On 
his way back, a few’ miles above Great Bear River, he noticed 
something that had, escaped hint on the way down. The bank . 
of the river was burning: Some seams, of coal had somehow 
caught fire and have continued to burn to this day. On 
September 12th, he was once' more within the walls of . Fort 
Chipewyan.X ' ' _ - 

This journey was one of the most remarkable ever completed 
by any ijian. Mackenzie had covered tluee thousand, miles 
in one hundred and two days. He was the'first to reach 
Arctic Ocean travelling overland. He had discovered one *bf 
'the~greatest rivers in the world, and, because he discovered it, 
the river has been named after him—the‘Mackenzie River.. 

While on his’, Arctic trip, Mackenzie began to'dream of 
pushing over the Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific coast, but .he''' 
also felt his defects as an exact explorer. Which’woiild he do. 
abandon the vision or prepare himself to realize it? Fori a man 
like Mackenzie thbre was no choice. In 1791, he travelled all 
the way to England, to spend the winter in London improving 
his scientific knowledge and securing thebest instruments. 

In the spring, Hfe returned to Canada and hurried up to his post 
on LakSi^^abaska. 

Fearin^that the journey to the Pacific would be too long to . 
accomplish in one season, he sent an^dvahce party up the Peace 
River to prepare a fort for his winter quarters and as a^new 
centre for trade. He left Fort Chipewyan on October lOth, 
and three weeks later reached his winter haltipg place. The 
ruins of this fort were found by Judge Howay in the summer 
of 1927 on the .right bank of the Peace about eleven miles 
south-west of the present Peace River Crossing! In the 
spring, Mackenzie performed ,his duty towards the company 
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.by sending six canoe loads of furs bapk to Fort Chipewyan. 
Then he followed his own great purpose. 

On May 9th, 1793, he embarked in a twenty-five-footxanpe, 
which was built especially strong and light for tlys adventurous 
trip. He took’ with him a fellow Scot, Alexander Mackay, and 
six French Canadians, t^wo of . whom had acconripanied him to 
the Arctic. Travelling, straight west, they reached the forks 



Peace River, near Peace River Crossing. ' ■ 

where the Finlay and the Parsnip Rivers join to form the 
Peace. Then, on the advice of an old Indian, they struck up 
the Parsnip in a south-easterly direction until, they reached its 
upper stretches. There they found and followed a welf-marked, 
Indian portage to a stream which flowed into the Fraser. 

Down the Fraser they went, crossing the present line of the 
Canadian National Railway to Prince Rupert close; to the site 
of Fort George, until they were stopped by the warnings of 
some natives whorn they encountered. These natives told of 
dangerous Indians land deadly rapids below. ■ Retracing their 
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steps for a few miles, the explorers turned w«it‘ and continued 
up the Blackwater River as .far'^ they could paddle. Then, 
bn! July'4th, they cached their canoe, md each man shouldered 
his ninety„p6unds to plod overland' along an Indian trail until 
they reached the Bella Coola River, Where they obtained canoes 
from friendly natives. In three days, hdackenzie found himself 
'at the mouth of the river on salt water. 

He had reached the goal of whiqh La Verendrye had dreamed, 
and there in verniillioh mixed with melted grease he, inscribed, 
oh the face of the rock: “Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie, frorri Canada, 
by land, the . twenty-second of 
July, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three. Lat. 52° 20' 

48" N." On August'24th, he Was 
back in his fort'von the Peace 
River. He was the first white 
man to cross the continent north 
. of Mexico. 

In this journey, Mackenzie 
found new fur fields in the Rocky 
Mountains region,and the Padfic 
' slope. -But sevefakyears pawed 
before his company tried tq use 
them. This was due to a serious 
quarrel which split the North 
West. Company in 17.95. Because they hated Simon h/icTavish. 
... the autocratic chief of the company, several partners with¬ 
drew to conduct a separate business. Three years later, there 
was a general shake-up in the North' West Company, arid several 
more dropped out. The whole opposition to the old company 
realized that they rhight not succeed-if'»they competed against 
each other, and therefore formed a hew organization called the 
XY Company. How did it get such a curious name? 
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- ’ Throughout the North-West trade, all goods had td'be 'done - 
up in fairly uniform packages or bales of about ninety p^ynds^ 
for fitting in the canoes and carrying over postages,^d th^e 
were marked bB, if they belonged to, the Hudson’S Bay ? 

pany, or NW, if they belonged to the North-West Compart^ 
Wanting a sirnilafy label that no one could misundemtand, ^d 
wanting it right away, the new company simply tow the next 
two letters of the alphabet and used them for their purposes. 



In 1799, Alexander Mackenzie also-broke/with McTavish, 
but he did'not join the XY Company immediately. He 
went to Englahd, where he won fame and/a knighthood by 
publishing in 1801 a book on his explorations.. Then he 
returned to be the leader of |he XY Comply. ' ' 

Now there^were three companies fighting for the furs of the 
Indians, and the struggle was rfipre bitter than ever. As soon 
as it was forme d, the XY Company began|to plant forts every- 
-whefer"and many places now hiad three forts where two had 
been top many. The Hudson's Bay C^mpari;^ had always 
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'tried to keep liquor from the Iridians, and the North W^t 
Gorhpariy had. done the same. But riow the latter threw dis¬ 
cretion to the winds and pbiired out firewater to the natives. 
The XY Company vdid the same.' They both began-lt.-~!JFhe- 
wild result is easy to imagine. .. Blood flowed with the liquor. 

There were many reports like the following of a Nor Vaster 
at Pembina•'"Indians daily coming in by small parttes; 
iiearly a hundred men here. T gave them fifteen kegs of rhixed 
liquor, and the XY gave in proportiori; all drinking; I quarrelled 
with Bittle Shell, and dragged him out of the fqrt by the hair. 
Indians very troublesome, threatening to level my fort to the 
ground, and their chief making mischirf. I had two narrow 
escapes’ from being stabbed" by him." . . , 

One incident up in the, Athab^ka coimtry reveals the trade 
methods that were all too cornrhon ini these delirious years. 
Two Indians arrived at the posts of the rival , Canadiar^com- 
panies in the winter of 1801-1802. saying that theirT>and liad a 
collection 6f furs in their camp somf days’, travel distant. 
King, a Nor'wester, ^d l^aniotte. an xY Company agent, at 
once raced for the prize and arrived at the same time. Because 
he had a stroriger force with him. King got all the packs'but 
one, .wjiich Lamotte managed to secl^^^^;:J^te^^ped jto^^^ 
that too, King went to Lamotte’s te^it Vit^^^f fty oKarmed 
mem Lamotte told him to letJhc pack, afone or he\would 
shoot, him. King paid’ no attention^ and was about, to \ carry 
it o||)when Lamotte shot him dead. King’s men ^^re pre¬ 
paring to do the same to Lamotte, but the interference of the 
Indians saved the life of the white man. i 

Until 1804, the lives of men seemed cheaper than the skins of . 
dead animals. Then a peaceful death in Montreal saVed many 
violent ones in the North-West. The only good thing which 
Simon McTavish ever did to his rivals was to cfie. At once 
the mortal feud was stilled, and the two companies were 
^-merged under the old name. 
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During these years of violence and crime, .exploration was 
not-entirely forgotten. Mackenzie’s discoveries' stirred the 
Hudson's Bay Company to send out surveying expeditions 
around the Nelson and Churchill Rivgrs, up the Saskatchewan, 
and even- as far as Lake Athabaska. But soon the company 
stopped this work. Because it could afford to pay more for 
furs than its rivals, it did not feel the same necessity for pushing 
out vigorously. This-laziness lost to the; English company 
the services of one of the best men that it ever had. 



The old Athabaska trail. From a water colour by Captain Warre. 

David Thompson was an orphan boy of fourteen when he. 
was taken from school in London, apprenticed to the Hudson’s , 
Bay Company, and shipped to the ^qpiouth of the Churchill 
River in 1784. After some yearS in the service of the company. 

he became expert as a surveyor and determinecLio-be-a_gr-eaf- 

inland^explorer. ' When'the company stopped its surveys," he 
refused to become a mere trader. ' In May; 1797. he turned his 
back on the Hudson's Bay Company and trarnped seventy 
miles to the nearest establishnrient of the Nor’westers to offer 
his services to thck rival company., He was encouraged to go 
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on to Grand Portage, where he met the genera^ assembly of 
merchants and traders. 

Never was a man more welcome. The Nor'westers wanted 
him in the. very worst way, because they were in great difficul¬ 
ties, and he'^could help them put. Although Britain in 1783 
had agreed to a boyndary that cut off much of the Canadian fur 
territory, she hung on to this territory' until 1796' - 'What the 
mefchants^iad feared in 1783 was now come to .pass. Grand 
Portage was on American spil, and so also were many, of their 
trading post^ TJiey were/bound to lose all of these, but how 
many of them, there v^ere they did not know. Nor could they 
tell; until the boundary was drawn, and an accurate survey, 
was made to show w Kat /arts lay south of the line. The forty- 
ninth parallel of latituoeTdiS'Tibt become the boundary west 
of the Lake of the Woods until 1818, but already rhen felt that 
it would be. Here'was the man to settle the whole question, 
so far ^ any one could settle it then! 

Eagerly the Nor’westers accepted Thompson's offer. They 
appoin|;ed him their astronomer and surveyor, and instructed 
him to survey the forty-ninth parallel and to find the exact 
location of all their establishments. For some years' now 
Thompson was happy, and hjs instruments were busy gathering 
material for the first accurate map of the . country. This, of 
course, took him out to the foothills. In 1800 and 1801 he was 
in Rocky Mountain House, which had just been built on the 
North Saskatchewan one, mile above the mouth of the Clear-, 
water River. From there he made three trips to the mountains, 
and he was anxious to push beyond. But the corhpany ordered 
him elsewhere to help in the fight against its two rivals, and he 
had to wait until the war was over before he could follow his 
drearri.-, 

The union of the two Canadian companies in. 1804 came 
just in time. In th^^t year, Lewis and Clark explored all the 
way from the Miss^^l^ the mouth of the Columbia for the 
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United States government; John Jacob Astor. the fur king of 
New York, was trying to establish his company on the Pacific 
coast; and the Russians were coming down from Alaska. 
There were even rumours that the Hudson s Bay Company 
had determined to break across the mountains into new fur 
territory. _ ' ■ 

But the presence of the Americans and the Russia 
the cause of the Canadian company pushiijg'its tra| 

Rockies. The union of 1804 did this by putting Sir 




The Clearwater befijw Methye I>Drt8ge. 


Mackenzie at the head of the North West Company. He. had 
long been deterrriined to take this great step. Now it became 
possible; In 1805, tl^ company decided to s^d t\yo expedi¬ 
tions across the mountain barrier'by the only routes on British 
territory that were theii' kndWn. Simon Fraser was to cross 
from the Peace River, and David, Thompson from the Sask¬ 
atchewan. J, ■ ■ 

, As Thohipson wa%up inihe fegion of tfte Churchill River and 
did not rfti^n until not able to prpceed up the 

Saskatchewan route until alfte'r F^ser had, crosse'dnhe ippun- 
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tains and had begun to plant trading posts along the river which 
Mackenzie )iad found. Like Mackenzie, Fraser supposed it 
to be the Columbia. 

In the spring of 1807, Fraser received instructions to follow 
the river down to its mouth, taking pkissession of the country. 
'The company hoped that he might get ahead of Lewis and 
Clark, for the news of what tl^ey. had done di d not arrive until 
after these orders were sent. With feverish haste, Fraser and 
his men dashed do\m the stream 
which more than once nearly 
hurled therh into eternity as it 
plunged, a mad torrent, through 
rocky gorges. The Indians warned 
them that no canoe could live in 
the boiling waters, but facing 
perils, was the delight of such 
darcTdevils as Fraser and his 
French Canadian voyageurs. 

Fraser w^ determined to rush 
to his goal, the mouth of the 
Columbia, as fast as he could. 

' In the beginning of July, the^ 
came, to a point where the tide 
^jrose and fell, but they did not 
c^^eyes on the sea. Their supplies were now so low and the 
riatives were so hostile that further progress seemed like suicide. 
Anyway, they felt certain that they had virtually reached, their 
goal. Before turning back,' however, Fraser took out his 
instruments. He knew that the latitude of the mouth of the 
Columbia was 46° 20', but he wanted to be • sure ■ where he 
was. To his astonishment, he found that he was somewhere 
about the forty-ninth parallel. He had missed his goal, but 
he had found, another-r-the great river that has been named 
after him—'the Fraser River. 
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About the time' that Fraser received his instructions^^ 
Thompson left Rocky Mountain House and crossed 
Howse Pass, which Duncan McGillivray had discovered in” 
1800, to a tributary of the Columbia. Up this he paddled to 
what is now called’ Windermere Lake. About a mile below it, 
he built a trading post, called Kootanae House, and there he 



—Courted ot Mr* J. B. Tyrrell. 

Thtf ruins of Rocky Mountain House,' the western outpost of the North West 
Compand, on the batiks of the Saskatchewan River, Alberta. 

spent the winter trading with the Indians. In the spring, he. 
continued south to South Columbia Lake. He had no suspicion 
that this was the source of the Columbia, because the waters up 
^ which he had come flowed riorth-w^t. From- the lake, he spied 
another river flowing in the opposite direction, now known as 
the Kootenay. After a short portage, he and his men embarked 
upon this more promising stream, not dreaming that it was a 
tributary of the very one that they had left behind. They 
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followed this as far as KootenayXake and then returned with 
more furs td the fort. ___ 

Thompson now went east to deliver the fruits of his winter’s 
trading. It , must Be remembered that, just as in the days of 
La Verendrye, exploration was the hand-maid of trade. 
Thompson could .not leap to the Pacific; his business was to 
plant trading posts and to survey the country in which they 
lay.- Therefore, over, four years elapsed between his first 
arrival on the banks of the Columbia and his reaching the 
mouth in July, 1811. During this time he explored every foot 
o&the eleven hundred odd miles through which the river flows. 

, On the prairie, Thompsoti is ■ still remembered as the 
discoverer of the.'Athabaska Pass which, for more than half a 
century',' was'to be the main westeni, gateway, to this country.- 
Tmrhedrately aft'fer hef had discovered this route in 1811, his 
company planted,'a post close to the site of the present town-of 
Jasper. The Hudson's Bay Company checkmated this move 
in 1813 by building Jasper House, so called afg^er Jasper Hawse, 
who was the first clerk to take charge.of it. The fort was at,the 
northern- end of Brule Lake until abdut 1836, when., it was 
moved up into the mountains. 

Thompson, however, did much more for Canada'than to 
discover Athabaska Pass. Along with Fraser, he established 
a British company on the Pacific coast, and it was so efficient 
and energetic that it kept the Americans and the Riossians 
apart. Thus was British Columbia saved for Canada and the 
Empire, TThe continental marathon was over. 



CHAPTER X 


Who the first White Population were and how they lived. ^ 

During these years of growing strife, 'the two great com¬ 
panies must have had between fifteen hundred and two thous¬ 
and whi^e men permanently in th^. North-West. These jwere 
the first white population of the cou'ptry. Those who arxived 
in Hudson's Bay Company vessels were usually'bound to a 
period of continuous service and coujd not hope ^o return for 
years. They travelled up and’down The country between the 
"factories" on the bay and the, inland pbs&\,The ernployees- 
of the North?Wests^Corripany were similar^ly apprenticed or 
engaged and .seldom Vent farther east than^Grand Portage or 
Fort William. Some of them went no f^her than Rainy 

r Lake. They were proud of being known as “winterers." and 
l^fced down upon the several hundred mdn who carried the 
goods between Montreal and Lake Superior as mere trash. 

Those'iri charge of the English company's operatjpnsjwere 
first known as governors and la^r_,as Tactbr^' Under them 
were chief-traders,..,.traciers7“clerks^ and apprerftices. The 
highest'rank'in the Canadian company was that ^bf partner or 
bourgeois. Some of the partners lived in Montreal and looked 
after the eastern end of the business; others:^remained in the 
West and were responsible for the various, [trading districts. 
Next came the clerks and traders, fromwho.se rSnks the partners' 
were recruited. Each fort was usually commanded, by a 
’ trader. Finally, there was an army of guides and'canoe njen. 
Somewhat more than half of tl^is^ ^mulat|pn-Tall the cahoe 
men and some of the traders of the N^S? W^t Company—^^was 
solidly French. Of this we have constant reminders to-day. 

102 . . 
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THE FIRST \wHn;fe POPULATION ' 

Not only is there a. distinct/French population in various 
parts of the West, but alsb the country is sprinkled with 
French place names, and mahy words in common use, such as 
prairie, portage, and cache, are French. I . 

The smaller half of the:/population spol|| English'as their 
native tongue, though oi;ily, a mitiority clm'mpd^ England as 



A dog cariole at Edmonton. 


their native land. Scots predominateid in both companies. 
Everyone knows what is supposed-rtoZ-happen-^herv Greek 
meets Greek,” and this happened for more than a generation 
in the North-West where Scot met Scot. 

Because they were engaged in a continental Marathon, the 
means of travel became and remained all-important to the rivals. 
We , have seen the Hudson's Bay Company introducing pack 
horses, for quick transportation over the Swan River route 
to reach the Assiniboine-before the Canadians could arrive 
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from Grand Portage. But this’was unusual. Until well on 
in the nineteenth century, there was little travel _with freight 
by land, except in winter, when sledges drawn by dog-teams 
were used. The load varied with the number of dogs in the 
train., but averaged one hundred and fifty pounds for each 
dog. A man with experience could drive, a train seventy 
miles a day. Though it is 
hardly believable,' a ■ driver 
once made that distance 
. without a stop for rest or 
food. ■ 

.The great highways of. the 
West were the rivers. The 
,, sledges ;Sped over their frozen 
.'surface\in winter; in summer 
their waters carried a still 
heaviei^traffic.. The famous 
craft of, the Hudson's 
Company was'the .York boat. 
.It was a big, clumsy boat, 
equipped with mast and. sail, 
manned . by-rowers . standing 
on either sidei and steered by a 
tree or pole attached as a rud- 
' der. But this” did not become 
common until after the North 
West Company disappeared in 1821. So long as. the two 
companies were racing for the trade of the country, they 
wanted to go as fast- as possible, and, therefore, they used 
only canoes. Because they inherited the French ^ tradition, 
the Nor'westers generally had better canpes. A military officer 
who travelled with the North West Company has left;a.full 
description of those which were used between Montreal and 
the "end of the route on Lake Superior; , , 



A.Yoik boat. 
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"These canoes were excMdingly strong and capacious, they 
were, about thirty-six feet in length, by six feet wide, near the 
middle; and ^although the birch-bark which formed a thin 
external coating' over their ribs-of white , cedar, and their 
longitudinal laths of the same wood, appealed to compose but a 
flimsy vessel, yet they usually carried a w,eight of five tons, 
it may be as well to state that this cargo was very carefully 
stored, in order to remove any unequal pressure, which woula • 
have beep fatal to such a vessel. Four poles, three or four,^ 

, inches at their thickest ends . . . were laid siide by side in. the 
middle-of the bottom of the. canoe. On these poles, the cargo 
was carefully arranged so that all the weight rested on them, 
and none, allowed to press against the bare arid ilnproi;ected 
sides of the canoe^^very, package was made up off the wpi^t 
of ninety p^tmds anillsnorte heavier. - - 

.‘The fivel^s inclu^el the provisions for ten men, sufficient 
to support tftem dtmrig .about twenty to .twenty-itwo days. 
Each canoe was p^ovi^d with a mast and lug-sail, and also each 
T~-manhad,aten-ffiot setting pole, of good ash, shod with an iron 
ferrule at eachifhd. for^assiking^ the men towing-with a .strong 
line in ascendin'g| the rapids. The paddles were supplied by the • 
c^oe-men, each bringing his own. Each caiioe had also.a 
camp-kettle,' provided by the owners,, as, also a few Hambro 
lines, a bundle of watap, roots of the pine tree, for stitching 
_ up any seam .that mijght burst, a parcel of gum of a resinous ■ 
nature, for paying-over. the seams when leaky, a piece of 
birch-bark for repairs, hatchet, crooked knife, and a few more 
indispensable articles.”. . 

The canoes used on all the waters west' of Lake Superior 
were the same in type, but they were smaller, in size. They 
carried about three tho^and pounds of freight and a criey of 
four or five men. ^ ^ 

“\Vhen arrived at a portage," '?ays Peter Grant, a bourg&is ” 
of the company^ “the bowman (commonly called the.guide). 
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jumps in_ the . water to prevent-the canoe Trom^touchihg--the 
bottom, while the others tie their slings to the packages in the 
canoe and swing them on their backs to carry, over the portage. 
(A strap Qr band, called a tumpline, over the voyageur’s Tore-. 
head boi^most of the weight.) The bowman aind the steersman 
carry their canoe, a duty from which the mjddle men are 
exempt. The whole is cond.ucted wit;|i astonishing expedition, 
a necessary consequence of the enthusiasm which always 



Making a portage. From a painting by Cornelius Krei^ioff. 


attends their long and perilous voyages .... When they arrive 
at a rapid, the guide or foreman's business is to. explore the 
waters previous to their running down with their canoes, and, 
according to the height of the water, they either lighten the 
canoe by taking out part of the cargo and carry it overland, 
or'run down the whole load."’ . ' ’ \ ?Wf4j,r 

These. French Canadians were wonderfully stu|}:^^^Sjjk 
carried two packs at once oyer a portage, ancf Alexander, hdac- 
kenzie tells of one. who carried seven packs for hdf a league. 
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"No men in the world,” says the military officer already quoted, 
“are more severely worked than are these Canadiari voyageurs. 

I have known them, to work in a canoe twenty hours out of 
twenty-fqur;-and go on at. that rate during a fortnight or three 
weeks without a day of rest or a diminutidnljnalSdtafrbdtritis-- 
ndt with'iimpunity they so exert themselves;; they lose much\, 
flesh' in the performance of such journeys, though the quantity 
of food they consume is incredible: They smoke almost 



incessantly, _ahd sing peculiar songs, t^hilch are the same their 
r fathers and grandfathers, and probably their great-grandfathers, 
sang before them; the tirhe is abput the same as that of our 
military quick marches, and.is njarked by the mdvemerits of 
their paddles. They;.rest from five ta ten minutes every two 
hours when they refill their pipes: it is more co^imon for them- 
to describe distances by so rhany pipes, than in any other way 
. . . They are short-lived and rarely are fit to voyage after 
they have attained their fortieth year, and sixty, years seems to 
be the average of their existence." . ^ 
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The forts which were scattered over the country differed 
greatly in size and shape. Only one was a real fortress. That 
was on Hudson Bay, Fort Prince of Wale§; and was built of 
huge stones and'furnished with^great guns. It was a sort of 
Gibraltar in appearance but not in reality. In 1782, after 
France had entered the American Revolutionary War, one of 
her admirals. La Perouse, entered the, bay ..and summoned— 
- the governor' of Fort Pfit^e of Wales to surrender. ' The 
governor had a weak garrison and a weaker heart.: This is 
rather'surprising, for he was none other than Samuel Heame, 
whose fortitude had carried him to the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River. Soon'his table-cloth was flying over the fort, and 
the French took possession of the place without having fired 
a shot. The powder which they: saved they spent in trying 
to blow up the walls, and all that remained was a picturesque 
ruin. ‘ 

Until a much later day, all the'^1j&'^f<^ts wefe/constructed 
of wood. The walls were upright tro^i*^n,l^;- sometimes split, 
their lower ends buried in the ground‘and thelf-upper epds 
held together by horizontal b^ms,.}';3Ti^ were loopholed, .. 
and sometimes they had a gallery for'"firing over the top... .^The 
better forts had projections,'or bastions, atr tlte corners and 
over the great gate to enable the garrison to ^o ^an y. enemy 
that cartie too close to be reached by the muskpts from the 
ordinaiy loopholes. Some forts, had walls between one' and two 
hundred yards.long, and within the walls they had^ ^ejijss of, 
buildings and perhaps a,garden. . J . " 

The most elaborate post was on Lake Superior, where every 
year the men of the West rnet the men of the East. Ifl'^lBCiO. t 
a fort was:’built at the mouth of , the Kaministiquia River. ^ 
Three; years afterwards, the headquarters were moved , there 
frorriTjrand Portage, which was then abandoned. In i 80^..this 
new; place was named Fort William,:after William McGiHivray, 
one of the principal men of the North West Compmty. 
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This was a veritable village. !In the middle oTa sqdar^ stood 
a large building containing a hall. There the men of the, 
company dined at different tables according to , their rank; 
Other buildings served as sleeping quarters, offices, shops, and 
store-houses. The winterers capped outside the walls ori the 
west side, and their lines were a^ays clean and neat. The 
voyageurs,' who'earner .up Trom'" Montreal iri the spring and 



returned later in the surhm'er, camped on the east of the fort, 
and their quarters were always dirty. At Fort William, there 
' was a wealth of good things to eat and also to drink, which 
sometimes made: their feasts long and noisy. . 

- pLort. William was a kind of. ideal.; Only a few posts of 
importance resembled it; those of lesser importance were much 
smaller and simpler. Some forts were merely thrown together 
as a temporary shelter for a year or two, while o.thers were built 
for permanent occupation. All were not intended for trading 
in furs; . Just as a navy must have stations where it can take 
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on coal or oil, these com^mies felt the need of supply stations 
for revictualling on long^otirneys. Thes? stations collected ' 
and handed out food/fwfincipiTly'pemmican, which was pro¬ 
cured in trade from the hatiVe^, This was the stsmdard article 
of diet over the whole country; no p^y ever, set put to travel 
any distance without a stock-of pernfSi^i. It was cheap; it 
kept indefinitely; and it was concSitrated food for ^lan and 
beast, •t'- 

Mpsr posts, however, had a. more extensive 'menu than . 
peni'micap Pnd' the “game that could be bagged in the'neigh-. 
boufhood. As'soon as they settled themselves in the country, 
these patly fyr-traders planted vegetable seeds in the soil. 
Peter Pond sowed” "the first garden /in the Athabaska country 
in 1779. When Darnel Williams/Harmon, w^ .stationed at. 
Dun vegan on the Peace River from 1808 to 1810, he was a very 
successful agriculturalist;. From^ nine bushels of seed, he 
gathered over one hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes, and 
he reaped a harvest of barley whil:h he described, as. “the finest 
, that i have ever seen in any country.” ' ■ 

The life of the men in these forts was someUmes exciting and ■ 
sometimes very monotonous. ./Agriculture was only ah inci- ' 
dental occupation. Their chief business,', of course, was to 
collect furs. They examined and sorted the pelts brought in 
by the Indians, giving them irj exchange little wooden tokens, 
each of which represented the vajlue of one beaver skin/. With 
these; the natives, entered the store-room to make their pur¬ 
chases. After looking at all I the .attractive articles for sale, 
they spread their little piec^. of. wood on the counter and ' 
arranged them in piles. One heap might be for gur^ and 
ammunition, another for blankets, another for knives- and 
hatchets, and another for beads and other finery.. This was 
a slow business, as the squaws often had mut^ to say-dixiut it. 
Sometim^ the piles were pulled about a gr^t deakbefpre the 
Indians were sure of how they wanted .to spend thein .4 .When 
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this was done, perhaps many times, the^aders proceeded to 
fill the 'Iridiaihs’orders. - . 

All the furs did not cdnie in this way. Frequently the traders 
set out wto a selection of goods to seek the Indians, and the 
actual trading was done in their camp. This involved trips 
that were often very trying and sornetimes very, dangeroirs. 
Hostile Indians might fall upop them, or a -blizzard might 
overt^e them, arid, bltoards were quite as; bad then as they" 
may be how;, ■ , , 

Even before the days of competition, the ^udson’s Bay 
Companyrintrpduced’ the pHnciple of credit;—^^giving to- the 



Inaians tlie”^ 00 ds ThS^^ey wanted, particularly anmiunition 
forl^e hunt; arid,.,;receivmg the Indians’ promise to pay for 
thqm in furs after tfie winter’s hunt was, over. The Nor'wat¬ 
ers, when they came along, did the same. This trading on 
credit bpened the door for sharp practices. It was not unusual 
for the men of one company, ofteri with'the assistance of free 
liquor, to 'press' thelf goods upon the Indians in exchange 
for the furs; which they .were Bringing in to the other 
company to pay their debts. ' Thereu^h, ' the men of the 
other compEuiy might tryjp gain by force what they had lost 
by fraud'' '- ■ . - ' . ' ' 
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h-;Tbwards spring, the men ,in the forts turned pver all the fiurs 
which had accumulated in the'.store-room or attic, and did 
them up in packs. They always put the best furs in the rniddle, 
‘ lest they be spoiled on their way down country. Then the 
coipmarider of the post; with a little comply, set but on the 
J^ong trek-io^the bay or t<^;Lake Superior to deliver the packs. 
/■ procure a ne^^tock of supplies,and make up the accounts. 

Such a life was very unlike the regular lives which most of us 
follow to-day. It rather resembled that of. the savages, with 
its spells of great toil, privation,' and danger alternating with 
blank spells when there was nothing to do! A few rare individ¬ 
uals employed their long leisure profitably. Sorne bold men, 
such asSAlexander Mackenzie, went off exploring; others who 
were fond of reading pored over their booksi Petpr Fidler.did 
both. This founder, of the Hudson’s Bay Qsmp^y’s estab- 
lishn^entt' at He ^ la Crosse collected a librai^y of five'hundred 
\ vpltirti]^, some of which may still be seen in l^Wnni^peg. 

Most of the men, however, wasted their leisi^re ihddleness— 
sieepirig, stoiy-telling, dancing, feasting, drin[kihg, andJ sleeping 
again. Away, off in the wilds, they only toofoommonly. cast, off 
the customs and restraints of civilized, society.' There were 
no white women; therefore; jtbe great rriajprity of the traders 
fourid Indian wives. Thbcbmpanies favoured these “country, 
marriages,” because they had a steadying influence upon the 
jkien, and they established.connections with the natives whicjai 
■ were useful in trade. As'a.here were no clergymeri to tie a 
knot, these marriages took.the form of a bargain,- following the 
native fashion. .When a girl caught a trader’s fancy, he pre¬ 
sented her parents with goods that caught their fancy, ^d 
they presented hirri with his bride. . | 

The wife discarded her native dress for the garl^f civiliza- 
tion and deserted.the camp for residence,in the fort., ,The 
custom was for the meri to leave their Indian wives h|ehind 
when they withdrew from the country to live in civilization. 
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The “country wives,” as they were called, were quite content 
with this arrangement, because a white husband was better 
than a red one. Moreover, all of them were not-deserted. 
After living in the wilds for yeare, many men Iqst their taste 
for the cramping ways of civilization, and, 'therefore, when 
their days of service were done, they settled down in.,the 
neighbourhood of some fort. 

,From the childrerftof thi^l 
; mixed marriages — French, 

■ Sottish, and English half- 
breeds—^the two companies 
recruited many of their ser¬ 
vants. One of them rose to 
be governor of Fort Prince of 
Wales—^Moses Nortori^ who 
sent Samuel Heame on his 
famous j ourney; and another, 
John Norquay, was to be¬ 
come premier of Manitoba 
shortly after that province 
was formed. Most of them,, 
however, lived very simple 
John Norquay. lives. They Were he^vcrs of 

wood and drawers of water for the companies, or they sub¬ 
sisted by a combination of agriculture, hunting, and trapping. 
These people, who have since playe<J„,a prominent part in the 
stirring history 'of .the North-West, were called ,M6tis, the 
French word for half-breed, because the majority were .d«- 
cended from Canadian voyageu'ia and spoke French as their- 
native tongue. ' 








CHAPTER XI 


, A Colony thrice planted and twice uprooted. 

>The Hudson’s Bay Company was the mother and the Earl 
of Selkirk was the father of Manitoba. As we shall see, the,, 
mother at first cared little, 
but the father cared every¬ 
thing for their offspring. The 
story of the beginnings of 
Manitoba is One of the most 
tragic in Canadian history. 

Thomas Douglas, the fifth 
Earl of Selkirk, had a heart 
as large as his great Scottish 
estates. In the opening years" 
of the nineteenth century. 

Highland la4'dlords~were so 
eager to go in for sheep farm¬ 
ing that they turned swarms 
of poor peasants off the lands 
_ which they had cultivated. 

This stirred • Selkirk’s pity. . 

Many of these peasants migrated to the United. States, and, 
this roused his. patriotism. He burned to see these British 
people, settled on British soil beyond the seas, and he tried to 
persuade the government to undertake the task. , But the 
government had little thought for innocent Scottish crofters 
so long as the terrible Napoleon ruled Europe and threatened 
Britain. ~ ^ ^— 
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Therefore, this noble Scot went about the work himself, 
establishing three colonies, one in Prince Edward Island, one 
in Upper Canada, and one on the banks of the Red River. 

In the first, he did not have enough room; in the s'eco_od.--he 
found that the government was not.very friendly; in the - 
third, he hoped to have everything his' own way. • . 

The wide open spaces of the North-West attracted him. 
Here was an ideal place to work ..out his vision of combined 
-patriotism and philanthropy. In order to get the necessary 
. land from ..the Hudson’s Bay Company, he had to become-a— 
powerful m'fefnber of that company. Therefore, in 1808, he 
began to buy as much of its stock as he could afford. Within 
.three years he succeeded in persuading the company to grant 
him 116,000 square miles'covering h part of . what is now 
Manitoba, 'North Dakota, and Minnesota. The deed was 
signed in May, 1811. 

Why did the other ihembers of thexompany agree to give him 
this district of Assiniboia, as it -v^as .called ? They did it to 
save therriselves and the company. 'They saw that Selkirk 
was determined to plant's colony in (the North-West. If he 
could not do it hirnself, he would force the company to do it. 
They preferred him to- do it, because whoever-.undertook the 
task would probably lose a great deal of money. . 

As soon as he had secured the land, Selkirk began sending 
out ahriual parties td'build’ up the colony. The first sailed 
from Stornoway in the Hebrides in the summer of 1811. It 
•was led by Miles Macdonell, a Glengarry Highlander from 
Upper Canada, who was to be the first governor. He and his . 
colonists arrived at York Factory la^te.in\September, but they 
had to wait until the following summer before they could set 
out for “the Land of Promise." At the end of August, 1812, 
they reached the forks of the Red River, and there Macdonell 
took formal possession of thq*^country. At the same time, he. 
picked out a spot for the first settlement—a tongue of land 



food and could obfiain it from the half-breeds settled in the 
vicinity. The latter caught quantities of fish in the rivers 
and hunted the buffalo, whose winter grazing-grounds were 
not far off. From Fort Daer, the colonists sent back provisions 
to the junction of the Red and the Assiniboine Rivers_L::— . 

These provisions were to supply those whom they had . left 
behind to break the ground and' builc;^ hous^, and also to 
feed a second pafty^that arrived in October, having come all 
the way from Scotland that summer. In the spring of 1813, 
the men at jport Daer went down the Red. to the site of the 
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settlement There'all joined, hands and worked with a will. 
They sowed., crops and laid out perpianent farms of one hundred 
acres each;' These were in the form o( long strips running back 
from the river, as the river was the main highroad. > The rapid 
growth in the summer months inspired the settlers with greats 
faith in the country, but the failure.of their first* crop, due to 
late seeding, damped their enthusiasm. Happy indeed would 
they have been had they met.no. other discouragement. 

J''' The servants of the HudsoniS* Bay Company had been work¬ 
ing against these pioneer^-.irom the moment of their landing. 
The fur trade has never agreed with settlement, and it was a 
bother to look after the newcomers. Moreover, Selkirk, as a ' 
powerful member of the'company, had tried to tighten up 
loose business methods. ;.,'.The; changes which he introduced 
rneant that the men of the company, would now have to work 
“ harder, and so'rhe of them would lose, the chance of making a 
little money for themselves on thftj&ider—Therefore, the servr 
ants of the company disliked Selkirk-himself and showed it 
in their unfriendly' attitude towards his darling child, the 
colony. ' . ■,. 

When the first party arrived at.York.Factory, William Auld, 
who had charge of that place, refused to receive them there, 
and compelled them to spend the winter of 1811-1812 in their 
own camp some miles off. Miles Macdoneli had expected that 
the men of the company would give him some recruits and would 
speed him on his way. He found the very opposite. The 
- company's employees persuaded some of Macdonell’s men to 
desert their leader and moved most of the others to mutiny 
against him. This delayed his departure from the mouth of 
the Nelson in 1812. Macdoneli understood that the company 
' would have a stock of supplies waiting for his party at the 
forks, but when he-reached there, he wrote bitterly to Selkirk 
that the company’s traders had “not one bag, of pemmican or 
any other article of provision reserved for us.” That was why 
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the . colonists had to go , up to the Pembina. These are but a 
few -illustrations of how the colony, a child of the company, 
received ;a stone instead of bread. ' ‘ 

But the neglect of the parent was, nothing compared to the 
bitter hatred of' the rival company. Selkirk did not know 
until after he had done it that he was putting his‘foot into a 
hornet’s nest—the North West Company. ■ The result was a 
great tragedy. A number of- innocent people lost their lives, and 



found in the peculiar position of the North West Comply. ' 
The Nor'westers drew most of their wealth from the Atha- 
baska country. They had as much right to that country as 
had the English company. The charter gave the Hud^n's 
Bay,Company only the lands that were drained into Hudson 
Bay. - Yhis territory was drained into the Arctic. But to 
reach it, the. Nor’westers had to cross lands which were drained 
into Hudson Bay and which, therefore, legally belonged to their 
rival. If the Hudson’s Bay Company had enforced its exclusive 
right to th^e lands, it would have strangled the North West 
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Company, but it had never been strong enough to try it. Now 
the lands through which the bfor’westers had to pa^ were given 
to Selkirk, and he was going to make real use of them. By 
planting a colony thete. he could close the gate-to the Athabaska 
country, arid thereby kill the North West Oimpany. Neither 
Selkirk nor the Hpdscn’s Bay Company had any such pur¬ 
pose' but. every Nor \vester believed that they had. To the 
Nor'westers it w^ a fight for their lives, and in such struggles 
men stop at nothing. . ... 

The Nor'westers first tried to prevent Selkirk from planting 
the colony, and they had strong friends in London an'd Scot¬ 
land. ‘ They even used custon^ officials and recruiting officers 
• to break up the parties -which he was .collecting to send but. 
But they could not preyent him from planting the colony, and, 
therefore, they , determined to pull it up by the roots. 

. They began cautiously. They already had; a fort at the 
forks of’ the Red and the Assiniboine, -Fort Gibraltar, which 
had been built in 1804. They also had an abandoned fort 
where the Pembina flows into the Red. This they, re-occupied 
before Miles Macdonell arrived. Here were two forte, right 
in the midst of the enemies camp, and theV used therh. The 
Nor westers at Pembina tried to-discourage the half-breeds 
from selling supplies to the settlers, and the Nor*westers in 
both forts tried to persuade the settlers to desert. At the , 
same time, they began to annoy the colony in countless little 
' ways. They hoped that this would disgust the settlers and 
rnake them give up. things might have gone on thus fof some . 
time, if it had not been for Macdonell’s .actjph in 1*814* , 

Because the first crop had', failed, th ere* was a .sh o rragi? n£— 
food in the colony.. The country, however, abounded in food. 
Tons of pemmican were taken, out every year by Ix>th the 
English and the Canadian companies. ' Macdonell did' not 
think it. right to let all this food go oUt while his menJwere 
short. Did it not really belong to the colony? Should not 
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the colonists have the first right? On Januaiy 8th, ^814, 
he issued a proclamation prohibiting for one year the export 
of any provisions without his written permission. The 
Nor’westers laughed until the spring, when Macdonell began to 
seize pemmican from them. The proclamation was now a very 
serious matter. All the canoes going to and fro between Lake 



Superior and the Athabaska country were provisioned. right 
there. Without provisions they could not move. 

The news of wHat was happening- sped down the; rivers to 
Fort Wiliiam._whtere^ the Montreal' partners'arriy^ in June; 
They d^ided that it was time to strike hard, ^d they ordered 
that the colony must ,be d^troyed by fair means or by fouL 
The settlers were to be promised free passage and provisions 
to go to lands in Upper Canada. Those who refused to he. 
tempted away in this manner \vere to be driven away; 
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Duncan Cameron, who commanded at Fort Gibraltar, 
undertook the first part of the task—the tempt Through 
all the winter months of 1814-1815. Fort Gibraltar was gayer 
than it had ever been before, Duncan ‘ Cameron was a 
Highlander, and he was busy entertaining the ■ Highland 
sellers. There were parties.every night—dancing, bag-pipes, 
and whiskey—and, of course, Carneron always talked to them 
in their own language, Gaelid^He was persuading them that 
the NorVesters were really their best friends. He even per¬ 
suaded some of the innocent people to break irufo their own 
store-houses and carry off to Fort Gibraltar a few little cannon 
that had been brought for their own defence. Some, however, 

, would not yield to t^mptatiori.,, . 

To deal with these stubborn creatures, the Nor'westers began 
to, get an army ready>; The material for it was right there in 
the half-breed pdpulatjon. . Miles Macdorrell had turned them 
against him by/trying to^stop theii* sale oTpemmican to-the 
, North West Company. During alb the time that Cameron 
was rn^ing niefiy in his foit, othen Nof^.westers were going 
^ ^ about amozTg the M6tis telling-.ehena that tW land was re^^ 

' theirs, arid that these strangers were stealing.it jpaithem. 

"’^’They were stirring up the. Metis to'^ttack/^ercbtOTy. Long 
ago^.the prophet'said: .“^hey-have sown "trie wind, and they 
shall reap the whirlwind.” Thes^-C^adians of the North 
,-i:. West Company were sowing the^ind; in later years other 
Cariadians'were to reap theT^irlwind—the two Riel Rebel- . 
lions—for the half-breeds never forgot the lesson that the 
country was theirs.. / . ' ' ' - 

As the springer 1815 began to blossom, the settlers began, 
to feel very i^vous. Metis/paissed by “night and day singing 
Indiari^w^-^origs. All the horses of the colohy" disappeared, 
sh^frdm thickets or run off by nimble'feet.' 'The M^is forced 
.^^the settlers to give up. all their guns, and they plundered some 
of their houses. The terror grew until well on in June, and 
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then Miles Macdonell gave up the struggle and surrendered 
to the Nor’westers. He explained that it was “for the safety 
of the colony." But it did not work out that way. 

A flotilla of North .West canoes .no^ set out for Fort William. 
It was commanded by, Duncan Carnerop and carried his 
prisonef j Macdonell, and one hundred and thirty-four deserters 
from the colony, men, women, and children. Macdonell was 
charged with, robbing the North West Company, but he was 
never .Tried,'ahd; as we shall see, he later: returned to the 
banks: of the Red River. The deserters never came back; 
many of them settled on farms in Upper Canada, where some 
of their desc,OTdants are still living. ' / 

Meanwh'iferthe Metjs continued their persecution of the faith¬ 
ful. trapipling down the crops and burning all the houses. 
Thus tKe'y.drove them off. About the end of June, some fifty 
of the settlers took to their boats and fled to„^orway House 
at the"north end of Lake Winriipeg. A few days later, one of 
the leading Nor’waters. Sirnon McGillivray ..-reported; 'T am 
happy to inform you that the colony has been all: knocked on 
the head by the N. W. Co.” 

But it takes more than a knock on the head to kill a Scot, 
and j;his was a Scottish colony. One of the settlers and three 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company -who', were stationed 
• at the forks refused to budge. They were Mt alone, probably 
because it did not seem worth, while bothering about Just four 
men. -They struggled to save what crops they could, and They 
began to build Fort Douglas, which, they named after Selkirk.. 
They hung on, confident that reinforcemehts would soon arrive; 
Nor-were they disappointed.--—; ~ - - -7— 

At the very time of the“expulsion,’' a number of Hudson’s 
. Bay,officials, with a party of Canadian voyageurs whom they 
had got together, were speeding w&t from Montreal. Finding 
what had happened at the forks, they rushed up to Norway 
House and brought.the refugees back to begin again amjdthe 
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^hes of ^ their honjes. The harvest was now gathered, and 
it turned .out to be Vnuch richer than they had expected. On 
November 3rd, another party arrived—more settlers under 
Robert^mple, who came to succeed Macdonell as governor. 
He and'Ris^urdy flcxk had landed at York Factory late,in 
August and had nished^^on as soon as they heard of the disaster. 
Great was the rejoicin^n the banks of the Red River. “The 
colours were hoisted, th^guns were fired, at night- we laughed 
and drank and rlanced,'’ \^rote Semple, in describing., his first 
day in the settlement. . TRe young Colony was planted a 
second time a,nd_?^^‘’.^o*'^ 3liye than ever. 

During the winter’of 18l’5 and the early4pring of I816,,ft1ie 
Selkirk settlers turned the tables on the ^orth West Cornpany. 
Semple actually arrested Duncan Cameron, who'was ba^ in 
Fort Gibraltarr andaent him'off' to'Ybrk'Factory that he might' 
be tried in England. Nor’wester canoes were stopped, and. the 
mail which they carried was seized. When they were opened, 
the letters showed that there was a complete plot, to destroy 
the colony once and for all. To protect-the settlers, Semple 
now ordered the destruction, of Fort Gibraltar, which was 
immediately taken and pulled down. The materials were used 
to strengthen Fort Douglas. .V 

But the Nor’westers were preparing a mor^tetrible. blow 
than they had struck in the previous year. , Cuthbert Grant, 
the half-breed son of a Scottish trader of- the sameNiame. was 
gathering an army of Metis up the Assiniboine. ' On ^^e 1st, 
some^ of them appeared ^t the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Brandon House. They plundered it so thoroughly tha^they 
Carried off even the grindstone. ' ^ \, 

Within three weeks, Grant and hi^abble poured down thX. 
Assiniboine, making straight for the colony. When, four mixes'' 
away, they struck off towards the north-east. They werc'^ing 
to go around Fort Douglas to join an expedition. whicKthe part¬ 
ners had promised to lead from Fort Williah^toTassist in wiping 
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out the settlement. Ti ns lio w ev'er, 'was se -yefri— 

days late, for “the: white men knew that blood would .probably 
be shed, and they preferred to let the half-breeds do it. Semple 
knew nothing of these plans. All he knew was that a hostile 
body, of half-breedsi'was moving around the settlement. Im¬ 
mediately bedashed out with thirty men to face them, advanc¬ 
ing.alohg what is now Main,Street in. Winnipeg. On their 
they met a number of frightened ‘ 
settlers ruaWng back to Fort Douglas 

Seven go^''qak,trees ^ew on Frog ' 

' 'Plain,’wKCTe. the two forces met on the' » 
evening of June 19th, 1816. They 

have-given'their name.- to- the -foul —:-- 

deed which was done there. One 
half-breed'rushed at Semple, calling ' ' 

out in brpkeh English, “What do you • " ^ 

want? What do you want?" Semple ^ 

; replied/“What do you want?" “We 
want our fort,” came-the reply, refer- 
ring,to Fort Gibraltar, whichjiad been 
destroyed: . “Well -go. to your fort," 

Semple •■.snapped,, seizing the .-half- 
, breed's gun. At once a shot-was fired. . 

Who fired it, nobody, knOWS.“ But that Sevm Oak. monumme 

does not matter very rniich, for A^hen blood is hot and' men ha've'^ 
guns,, one of thd guns; is sure to go off; and then the rest go 
off tod. Soon Governor Semple and twenty-one of his men. lay 
dead upon the ground. Grant lost only one man., Three days 
later, the settlers again went! down the, ri'vw' and made- for 
Norway House. Thus was the colony uprooted a.second time. 

This “massacre"'of Seven^Odks, or of Frog Plain, is a black 
. .maiJrr.on Canadian history. ^ Sern^'er was /'reality ihe only; 
gpvemment in the country.’ It was his^duty tcLprbtect the* 
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settlers. While doing it, he his men w^e shot- down. 
A number of half-civilized Metis committed the crime at the 
bidding of a number of lawless Canadian merchants. These 
merchants then paid them handsomely for it,^ and prevented 
any of them from being punished, because they had great 
influence with the government and the law courts of Canada. 
Those who ordered the crime and, those who committed it 
saw only a glorious victory. A number of Nor'westers, were 
gathered at Portage la Prairie to hear what had happened at 
the forks. When the news came, they “all shoutedWith joy.” 
The Metis'gloried in their triumph so much that their descend- , 
ants still sing its story a century afterwards. ,, . 

While the corpses of Gayerngp Semple and his men'^ftcere 
lying on Frog Plain, help was‘already, coming from-the East.'^ 
Lofk- Selkirk himself was on theVw'ay from .Montreal with 
about one hundred men. These were not Scots, but were 
Swiss soldiers, whom Britain had used against the United 
States in the War of 1812. At the close of the war they were 
discharged, and Selkirk, who arrived in Canada at this ^rne, 
at once engaged them. . They were the, kind of men that he 
wanted, men who would both till the soil and defend the 
colony. They were kndwn as “De Meurons,” because that 
was the name of their regiment. 

Miles Macdonell.iree at last, was also hurtying west with a 
few men., He was far ahead-of'Selkirk and reached Lake 
Winnipeg before he heard of the tragedy. Then he rushed 
back to Selkirk, whom he met at Sault Ste. Marie, and told 
him the terrible news. Up to that time, Selkirk had intended' 
to avoid the Nor’westers on his way to the Red River. 
Now he'changed his plans and struck straight at'Fort William. 
Was it not a nest of robbers and murderers? Moreover, some 
of his settlers were kept prisoners there, having been carried 
off from the colony. Therefore, he seized Fort Williana, re¬ 
leased the-prisoners, arrested some of the leading-Nor’westers. 
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and found papers which proved that they were eyffjl^fjaving 
ordered the crime. He decided to remain whg^^J^^as for the 
winter. His men would have found nothing to Wt at the forks 
if they had pushed' on, and they would have been discouraged 
if they had had to turn back. 

Meanwhile, he sent on Macdonell with sixty men to recapture 
the colony if possible. Marching on snow-shoes and pulling 
twp small guns on -sledges, they reached • the mouth of the 
Pembina on the last day of the year., Macdonell topic Fort 
Daer almost at once, and then he> headed north for Fort 
Douglas. He attacked it by night, and, before daybreak, he 
was master of the fort and had sixteen prisoners. 

; In the spring of 1817. the colony was planted for a third 
time.x “The' exite~agaih retunied ‘ ffdm—Nbrway Hdusei~an3 
Selkirk 'arrived with his De Meurons. For four months, he 
managed'the^setllement. planning roads.' bridges, and mills, 
and directing agricultural operations. He was keenly interest¬ 
ed in agriculture and'had made a great success of his estates 
at home: He was determined to do the same in this new part 
of the New World. "So correct and unerring was his judg¬ 
ment that nothing planned at this early date could in after 
years be altered to advantage.” These were the words of a 
man who shortly afterwards came to the settlement and lived 
there until he died many years later. 

Though he had lost over half a million dollars in his efforts 
to plant the colony. Selkirk now forgave the settlers^th^ 
pajmients which they were supposed to make for^theif lands. 
He also won the respect of the Indians, who^worshipped him 
as the,‘‘Silver Chief.” He persuaded them to sigri the first 
Indian treaty of the North-West. By this treaty, they gave 
up all their claim to the- land lying along the Red and the 
Assiniboine Rivers. ■ 

This was perhaps the happiest time of Selkirk’s life. Un¬ 
fortunately, it did not lastjong. He had to return tp Canada. 
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to attend to the lawsuits which he had brought against the 
Nor'westers and those which they had brought against him. 
We'^have seen how -the Nor'westers had broken the law by, 
their violence against the. colony. He also had broken the 
law at Fort 'William. There he had taken what did not belong 
to him, the property of the Nor'westers, and had resisted arrest 
when hS%-enemies found a magistrate to sign a” warrant for 
that plfz^se. He thought that the -warrant w^ a fraud, as he 
did not .know that there was any legal magistrate near that 
part of the country. He was now to pay dearly for these two 
actions. - \ . 

On September 9th. 1817, Selkirl^ turned his back upon 
the land of his dreams, and from, that moment he knew, no 
peace._:J-Ie could-not get-justicein Canada, ^d, therefore, he 
appealed to Britain. But even- the home government was 
prejudiced against him. His health was broken, and his mind 
was heavily burdened by the wofri^ of his law suits and by 
the fact that all men seemed turned against Him^ He died 
in April, 1820, really a Canadian martyr. 

- - ..In his.death...Selkirk helped the settlement even more than in 
his life. By dying, he removed its great enemy, the North 
West Company. The reason for this was that the Nor’westers 
were played out. The story of how this happened is very 
interesting. 

In their race against the Hudson’s Bay Company the 
Nor’westers had won and lost. We have seen how they won. 
This is how they. lost. By pushing their trade across the 
Rocky Mountains, they had exhausted themselves. They had 
now to carry their goods and their furs a still grater distance. 
Therefore, they had to pay out more money, and this left 
them a smaller profit. , Nor was this all the trouble. Just as 
the trade to the North-West had tied up capital for a year 
longer than trade to Michilimackinac, the new trade on the 
Pacific slope added still another year between the time when 
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the goods^A^^fe bought and the time when they were paid for 
by the sales of the furs for which they were traded. The profits 
from the sJme ^ount of capital had to be spread over, a longer 
time, and. this made therh thinner. Therefore, the Nor*westers 
were not actually successful, even though they were viciously. 
aggressive and gathered rich harvests of furs in Montreal. ' 
Their profits were disappearing, and they were, desperate. 
This further, explains why they were so bitter against the colony. 

For several years, the hJor’westers had been coming to see 
that their only hope of escape from bankruptcy lay in joining 
their rivals, and they had made several attempts to do it. 
Many in the Hudson's Bay Company would have been glad to 
strike a bargain with them for tHe -reason- that-.they-were 
dangerous rivals, but from the time that Selkirk thrcjatened to 
strangle the Nor’westers’ trade, and they tried to strangle his 
colony, it was impossible to bring about a union. His power in 
one company and his hatred ok the other kept the two apart 
until he died. Then, in less than a year, the Hudson's Bay 
Company bought out the North West Company. - 

Throughout the country, wherever the fur trade was carried 
on, away up to the Arctic and out to the Pacific, this xinion of 
1821 wrought a great change. Many posb now became unri^es- 
sary and had to be closed; others had to be developed; Ivlen 
who had been fighting one another had to be persuaded to 
work together in the one great company which took the place 
of the two smaller rivals. The channels of trade had to be 
changed:'^No4onger -was-it-necessary for- goods-to-come - up 
and for furs to go down over the more expensive Lake Superior 
and Ottawa River route. Thenceforth, Fort William saw only 
an occasional canoe bearing mail or passengers between Canada 
and the North-West. Norway House became the great meeting 
place of the fur trade chiefs. Now there were only two doors for 
—freight to corne in and to go out of the country—^Hudson ^ay 
and the Pacific coast, to which vessels plied around Cape Horn. 
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Even the method of transportation was altered. No longer 
was there any race for. furs, and, therefore, speed lost its great 
importance. Consequently, the swift canoe was replaced by the 
slower York boat as the ordinary means of carrying goods and 
fiirs. The York boat was much cheaper to use, as it held more, ' 
it seldom wore out, and it needed fewer men and less skill in 
handling. In short,‘the whole 
business of the fur trade 
had to be reorganized. This 
' gigantic task was carried 
th rough by a young maa of 
genius, George Simpspp. 

" Twenty years later, he ’be- 
• came Sir George, and to-day, 

: a century afterwards, he is 
remembered as the greatest 
governor that the company 
.pyer ■ pl|iced in charge of its 
l^d^TCS s on -thisTeontinent. 

, After this reorganization, 
•the Hudson's Bay Company 
' carried on its trade more 
vigorously than ever, and 
''even more than before it 
continued to be a civilizing influence among the natives. But 
the interest of our story shifts tp the life of the people who 
had begun to till the soil, the forerunners of the .people who 
now fill the Prairie Provinces, The little colony planted'by 
Lord Selkirk benefitted by thp union of 1821, for that removed 
the enemy that had twice pulled it up by the roots. But it - 
did not bring heaven, down to earth on the banks of the Red 
River, as we shall see in the following chapter. 



' Sir George Simpson. 








The Red River Settlement, 1823. ' ' , 

meat, i In’the following year, grasshoppers appeared in clouds 
so thiclc. tffet they hid>the sun. ' They settled down upon 
'thelieias^Teverd-inel' es deep. All that was saved from what 
had been a promising crop were a fesLpQtatees^ndLsome ears 
of half-ripe: barley, wl^ich the worhen gathered in their aprons. 
For three years thclplague continued, devouring all green 
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things and even poisoning the water. Winter after winter, a 
large part of the settlement moved up to Pembina to keep 
from starving. At the end of the third visitation of the 
locusts, the settlers had no-'grain left. To procure seed, they- 
had to go by snow-shoe to the Mississippi and bring _their 
precious freight up by flat-boat as soon as. the ice went out of 
the rivers. In the fall of 1825, the~cbldny was threatened 
by an invasion^of mice, but they disappeared before they did 
much damage:.When ,we remember these misfortunes, it is 
not surprising to learn that many of the settlers did ix0t taste 
bread,.until .they had,.been in. the.country. for,six_years: . .. 

The worst calamities of all came in 1826. An extremely 
hea-vy . fall of snow during the winter drove the buifalo from 
the neighbourhood and forced the hunters from the colony to 
much farther in search of their prey. Thirty-three of them 
died of starvation or expxjsure out on the wintry plains. In 
the sjiring, the rivers could not hold all the waters, from the 
•melting snow. They overflowed their banks, and for miles the 
prairie was covered with a great inland sea. The 'v^ves some¬ 
times, dashed over the roofs of the houses. Buildings, cattle, 
and farm implerhents were swept away by the flood which did 
not subside' for weeks. When the settlers returned: from the 
hills to which they had fled, many of them had to begin life* 
all over again. Then nature, having vied with man in a vain 
effort to blot out the little colony, repented of her cruelty. ^ 
The curse was lifted, and from this time forth the land yieldecf 
a bounteous harvest almost every year. , ’ ' 

When the colony was planted for the third time'in 1817, the 
Scottish settlers at Kildonan on the. west bank of the Red 
River numbered fewer than two hundred. Across- the river 
were about a hundred of the De.Meurorp. They were Getman- 
speaking Swiss, and,, because St. Boniface was the patron saint 
of the Germans, the place was called St. Boniface. In the 
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built their cabins along with the Metis/who were also on the 
east bank, jin 1821,' a party of French Swiss arrived, having 
come via. Ybrk Factory. . As this party included many un¬ 
married women and the De Meurons were rhostly unrharried 
soldiers, many marriage took.place. But the Swiss had little 
love for the country, ^d, t-hat little was washed away by the 
'■floods of 1826.' ■ " 

■ Throwing up their hands and their holdings, .the Swiss ran 
■^'^"to K^innesota. At'the same time, many of the French went 
back to Canada, where the St. Lawrence never overflows its 
bariks. These, however, were the pnly._desertions—-The -M6tis' 
were ori'theiFhative soil, and the Scots were Scots. They- 
hung on as Scots, do, even though they suffered an additional 
hardship which some of them thought"' worse thah'^ocusts or. 
floods—the want of a Presbyterian minister.. .. 

In spite of all the disasters and the exodus of 1826, the 
population of the colony was growing. At the time of the flood 
it was about fifteen hundred. The growth was due to three 
causes. One was the-'birth of child.ren. The second was the 
retirement of many Hudson's Bay Company servants, who felt 
more at' home on the banks of the Red River than anywhere 
else and, therefore, settled there. The third cause was the 
greatest of all and led t^’the majority of the population being 
half-breeds. It resultei^ frorP the disappearance of the North 
West Company in 1821. When the Hudsons Bay Company 
began to use York boats instead of,Qanoes, many Metis who 
were skilled canoe-men lost their jobs. .-They now'joined the 
little colony of their own relatives who had.already squatted 

near the forks.V ' 

There was no' immigration, because there was nothing to 
draw it and much to discourage ■ it. For this, neither the 
Hudson’s Bay Company nor the,Selkirk estate, the owner of 
the colony, was to blame. Both had lost a great deal of money 
in trying to put the colony on its feet. The grasshopper plague 
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would have *kiH^ it, ^ the settlers'h^TneiidiS^'^ 
money to buy any, had not Selkirk's executors come to the 
rescue. They paid more than five thousand dollars cash for 
two hundred arid fifty bushels of seed grain which the settlers 
fetched from the Mississippi.. The executors, of cotfise, were 
acting on business principles. A great deal of money had been 
.. spent in making the color^; they would have got none back if 



F<wt Dousla* on the Red Rlvep—a summer view. Drawn from nature in 
" , _ July, 1822. I 


they had let it die. But in. giving assistance, they, were 
as generous as Sdkirk himself. .Tie had established a store— 
which gave goods on credit, and they continued ,it. He 
planned an ideal experimental farm, which they established 
and kept up. at great cost until a fire destroye'd some of the 
buildings. Then they gave it up as a bad job, having lost pen 
thousand dollars in it. 

The colony had only.one bad governor. That was Alexander 
Macdonell, who succeeded Semple. Tlie pieople heartily de- 
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tested him and called hirti''“Grasshoppei: Governor,” because 
he was as bad as the plague.'^Fortunately one of the execu^rs 
visited the colony and found him out. He was then dismissed 
in 1822. ’ - t • 

In spite of the failure of the first experirnental farm, the 
executors later establi^ed a second, but the loss on -this was 
nearly twice as great a^on the first, even though'there-was a 
good governor now. An|fcer experiment was the Buffalo Wool 
Company. Someone had ' the brilliant idea of providing 
steady wages for many of the colonists by employing th^ to 
manufacture cloth and shawls from the fur of the;^ffalo. 
But Lady Selkirkr tried in vaihTo hfake buffalo shawls fashion¬ 
able, and the cloth would not sell in London for more than 
one-tenth of what it cost to make it on the banks of. the. Red 
. River. In 1825, the company failed, having used up all its 
capital. All the shareholders lost every penny that; th^y had 
put into it,'and the Hudson’s Bay Company ulost,-an even 
greater sum, which it had lent as the banker ctf the company. 
The only ones to gain were the settlers, who got as wages most 
of the money that the others lost. , It was the first money that 
they had seen in the country, and they used well "by purchas¬ 
ing cattle in the United States. i 

This was, only one of the many mad schema which began 
in hope and, ended in disaster. "The Hudson’s Bay Company 
and others who invested money in these schemes always lost, 
and often the s,ettlers suffered too. A Flax and Hemp Com¬ 
pany gave out seed and'offefed prizes for the best results, but 
the worst results followed—=^he company failed, and the crop 
rotted in the fields. A Tallow Company ate up more df the 
Hudson's Bay Company’s money without doing the colonist^ 
any good. Much money was, also lost in buying fourteen 
hundred sheep down in Missouri; only two hundred and fifty 
survived the long journey. Sir George Simpson, the govemor- 
in-chief of Rupert’s Land, burnt his fingers again and .again 
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in such schemes and was greatly discouraged. He said that 
there was a ‘strange fatality attending this unfortunate 
colony." 

Those who know the Canadian prairie as the wheat bin of the 
New and the Old Worlds may w^tider why there should be any 
strange fatality" about this coUntry. But there was a very 
good reason. -: These pioneers might raise the finest wheat on 
earth, but. all that they could do with it was to eatjfc and tRe. 
farmer who eats all that he produces may grow fat., but he 
never grows rich. Until the railroad came, the cost of sending 
-^9 .!J!§tLetgre ate r-than the price received on the market; 

For oVer two hundred years, ever since white'seftlOTienf be-~ 
gan to push inland in, North America, pioneers have faced this . 
problem. Countl^ means have been tried to get over the 
difficulty. Some have succeeded, and some have failed. The 
colony on the banks of the Red River was too cut off by its 
geographical, position to'find any solution. The only market 
which it possessed was the limited one provided by the Hud¬ 
son's Bay Company, which took an average of only eight 
bushels of wheat from each settler. Therefore, the settler 
cultivated only the end of his i long narrow farm, where his 
log shanty lay next the river. To do, more would have -been 
foolish. . ' . • • - s , 

xOn the upper parts of the farms, and very commonly on the 
prairie which was as free as the air, wild hay •\i^as cut. Evxry 
man picked his spot arid freguently marked it as h1s oyn by' 
cutting/a circle around it. He had little occasion to be greedy,' 
because .it would have been useless to gather m^te hay . than 
his ^own stock would eat during^ the winter. /And his pvm 
stock was not very nurnerous, because he could sell very littagp 
In the summer, the animals ran wild, but through the winw^ 
they had to be housed and fed. Horses were raised for the 
same reason that people buy automobiles tb-day—for- pleasure 
and for business. \Everyone -was at home in the saddle. 
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which was sometimes just a , flat bundle^^fj,hay'^with rope 
stirrups, and the fleetest horse was of gtea£est value in hunting 
buffalo. - r ^ 

Because they could sell/Jittle, the settlers,could buy little, 
arid therefore they had to make practically everything that 
they .needed. They were very , happy, however, because they 
were .simple peasant folk'who knew how to do things for them¬ 
selves,' because they were kept busy, and because all the 
members of each family toiled together to rtiake the home, and 
to keep it;, going. Many delightful'memories of those days, 
when ^’ivK and daughters a^d fathers and sons^^helped one 
anot\ier in the field and in, the cottage have been collected and 
pf^erved by the Womto’s Canadian Club of Winnipeg in a 
bwk called Women of Red River;. ^ , ' - ■, , 

Many ajrwgpan's hand laboured with her l^band’s in 
building the little houses of'Tone of two,rooms \yhich lined the 
fiver bank3"The walls were made of logs, aiid^t^he chinks were.' 
filled with mud. Parchment served, for windows, and the roof 
was thatched. The fireplaces,' for they, had no stoyes at first, 
were ,not at all like those we see: to-day. Branches were 
fastened together to form a skeleton for the fireplace and 
chimney, which were tfien built up with water^ clay, and straw 
worked into a paste.' This soon .dried and the fire burnt it 
like a brick. It had only one serious weakness. It crumbled 
when the floods came. Many cottages had only dirt floors 
packed hard, by the constant tramp of feet. As there were no 
sawmills for many years, all the lumber for doors, partitions, 
—and flqfcrs had to be cut by hand..- This was doneuin “sawpits,’ 
where logs were ripped up by two men, one standing above 
apd the other below, working ,a cross-cut saw up and down. 
This was one of the few operations in which the wornen did 
' not usually'share. • , 

The resourcefulness of mankind is one of the wonders of the 
world, and no people have ever displayed more resourc^fililness 
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than these settlers. Living on a river, they needed boats. - 
Birch bark craft would have been too fragile for their needs, 
and, therefore, they hollowed out large, tree trunks and shaped ■ 
them something like canoes. They also needed vehicles for the 
land, but there were no wagons or anything' else on wheels in 
the country, and they could not'afford to impd^t them. There¬ 
fore, with what simple tools they possessed, they made the^ 
famous Red River carts. Though built entirely of wood with- 



, A Red River cart. 


out a scrap of iron, these carts were yery strong. Each was 
capable of carrying half_a ton. It had two-large wheels, five 
feet high, with wide rims of three inches. Small and thin 
wheels constructed without- any metal could not have stood 
the strain and would have cut deep into the wet prairie instead 
of rolling over.its surface. The body was aUight box frame 
balanced over the axle to. which it was fastened. The , whole 
thing was held together by^ wooden pegs and wedges and by 
strips of roughly-tanned ox-hide called “shaggainappe.” The 
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harness was also of shagganappe and homemade. These carts 
introduced a strange noise into the silence of the plain, as they 
creaked over the rough rbads or open prairie.. When a number 
of them were being driven together, they could be heard a long 
way off. To-day a Red River, cart is a great curiosity, but for 
many years there was,no other kind of wheeled vehicle in the 
country. ■ 

Though the settlers' used -only a small part of their farms, 
they had to do a great deal of work upon them, very much more 
''than they would have to do now. Fences had to be re-made 
every spring—of poplar poles which dried during the summer 
and were then cut up for wfnter fuel. Years passed before they 
tilled the land with a wooden plough shod with iron.^d drawn 
by oxen, and before theyjrsed the first clumsy reapers.' .Until, 
thenr^^-h^ytcs^ori^edrtKe*soil with spade and hoe. Even in this 
back-breaj^^ task, the women folk often helped. In harvest 
time, all tne women who could-go intp the fields went out to 
join the men in cutting, binding', afid stookingl They had to 
do this because harvesting was then’ an even more urgent busi¬ 
ness than it is to-day, and it was very much slower. It was 
more urgent because the wheat then used shelled very easily, 
and a brisk wind might cause great loss. It was slower because 
it was all done by hand, the men swinging scythes and the 
women wielding sickles. The sheaves were bound with willpw 
switches. The hay was cut in the same way as the wheat, by 
men and women, and was gathered with large homemade 
wooden rakes. , 

The crops were threshed with a flail as in the days of the 
Qld Testament, and the wheat was ground by each family 
with-a very crude hand-mill. This was called a “quern," 
and was made of two flat stones, orje fitting ,on top of the 
other. The upper stone had a handle by which it could be 
turned upon the grain that was placed between the stones. 
Even when windmills were built, years afterwards, querns 
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were often vised. Sometimes the mills got enough power from 
the breeze to grir^d the grain but not to bolt the grist. Then 
the settlers took the grist home and bolted it themselves. 
, They used a big sieve made of brass wire and hung from a 
beam in the ceiling. ^Underneath, they^ placed a table with a 
white cloth. Then, by pouring the grist into the sieve and shak¬ 
ing it, they sifted the flour on to the cloth. Of course i^e flour 
was not as white as the tablecover, nqpw^ ,^^as fin^ as what 
we use, blit it made the most wholesonie bread'in-^the world. 
It was usually baked in a large outside mifd overi*. When a 
batch of bread was done and 
the oven was still hot, 
mother would sometimes 
make a great treat for the 
children, who did not know 
what c§ndi(^-' were. She 
^ wou ld brown a^ little flour 
” and%ix.it with molasses. 

Each family had a- milk- 
house, a small outbuilding 
with a thatched roof and a 
- deep cellar. Butter-making was not so ^y as it has since 
become. The chums were made at home; and so were the 
oaken pans in which, the milk stoo^&^r-night for the cream 
' to-rise. In the morning, iivhen these were emptied after 

the skimrning, the women semb^eS- ^bm thoroughly with 
many waters arid a strong Iji^emade willow brush and set 
them out to' air until the evening. Not until about 1860 was 
■th^,^work lightened by the introduction of tin coolers that were 
• rnucK^easier to clean. 

During the Vinter, there was no fresh meat.^ Though there 
was a salt spring' from.'which the French made salt which they 
sold, it was so scarce that it was seldom used to preserve meat. 
To keep it over the winter, meat was usually dried. Sugar was 
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also so rare that, there were no cakes, pies, or preserves. The 
only fruit which the settlers tasted was, what grew wild— 
raspberries, blueberries, chokecherries, saskatoons,'- arid wild 
plums. For use in the winter, they were pressed into cakes and 
, dried. So little known of other fruits that, many years after 
the first settlers came, the children did not understand what 
their new teacher frorp' England meant when she told them 
that the earth was shabed like an orange. 

Pemniicarj, of whiin a handful made a, good meal, was a 
common food^ the s^tlement. Though t]ae voyageurs often 
ate’it raw, these people usually cooked,it.' When boiled with 
potatoes and onions, it was called rubaboo; when mixed with 
flour and water 'and fried, it was known as rowchow. Rabbits, 
of which there were at times too many, and also fish helped 
to sustain the colony on the Red River, particularly after a 
visit of the grasshoppers, for every,now and then they returned. 

In some lean years, whole families had to move up to Lakes 
Winnipeg and Manitoba for the winter. Many of themTnusf 
have" been thoroughly sick of fish' .before the spring came. 
Even as late as 1868, the people were threatened with a .serious 
shortage of food. The locusts were so thick that they fell in 
heaps about the walls of Fort Garry, and the piles made such 
a' smell that they had to' be carted away and burned. The 
■ summer buffalo hunt was a failure, and so were the fisheries in 
the lakes. Many.people might have starved had not the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company and others sent assistance from the out¬ 
side world. . 

For a long time, all the starch which the settlers used for 
cooking and for the laundry was made at home from potatoes. 
The women ground them and pressed the pulp through a cloth 
stretched over a tub with water wEere the starch settled. All 
-the family’s clothing was, also homemade. June was sheep¬ 
shearing time, but the process of hiaking the wool into clothes 
was spread over the rest of the year, and in many households 
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the baby’s hands were perhaps the only ones that did not 
help. Many winter evenings were spent in teasing, carding, 
and spinning the, wool—bn homemade spinning wheels. On 
homemade looms, .thfe yarn was woven into blankets and cloth. 

One very old lady who recalls these days of long ago says: 

"We used to get sturgeon oil from the Indians in birch bark 
rbgans and put it oh the wool to make it work easier, and 
then' when the blankets were rriade we had to wash the oil 
out of the wool.' We used to have ari enormous tub into which 
we put the blankets and soap and water, and the girls would 
get in in their bare feet and tread on the blankets, and when 
that had been done long enough the girls would put on their 
stockings and shoes, and then the boys would wring the 
blankets out." Like everything else, even the soap was home-, 
made. - . 

A very cornmon article of trade in the community, sometime?'-' 
used as the admission price of an entertainment, was the big-'-rJA 
flat sinew from the buffalo’s back. It was about two feet longf- 
and two inches wide. It took the place of a spool of thread, ' 1 
for threads, fine or coarse as desired, could be pulled off along 
the whole sinew. Before the first shoes, which had stout brass 
toecaps, were brought into the colony, many a mother made all 
the footwear of the family. The leather came from buffalo or 
oxen and was tanned with willow bark in a wooden tub, which 
was sometimes the family dug-out canoe.^ . >—, 

Most of the 'cottages had no furniture except what the 
settlers niade themselves. The floors were quite bare except 
for a few mats which the Indians made out of rushes and stained . 
with .vegetable dyes. Candles were uncommon in the early 
years,'6ut Jogs blazingln the fireplace threw put a strong light, 
or a iwwl '-'pjf grease-with* a piecejof rag for ,a wick made a feeble 
glow whe^f^enihg fell. Glass lamps-'d^p(^^^pear until about 
ten yeaf^'pefore the province of'Manu^miwas bom. Twenty 
years aftet the settlement began, the'i^’ was! one piano in 'the 
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community—brought all the way from England. But the 
people were not without music, for. they had voices and ■ 
violins. Many -were the parties on winter nights in the cottages 
of the Red River, when dancing feet kept time to the fiddles. 

Old ladies still living remember th^ir school days when they ■ 
practised making their letters on brown paper from the Hudson's 



string to tie up parcels; When Indians dr settlers bought any¬ 
thing, they also had to buy a cotton handkerchief to wrap itdn. 

The Selkirk settlers were not really fanners any more than 
they were manufactiyers of even traders. To a certain 'extent 
they fitted themselves into the ways of the Metis. After all, 
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the^'Vere the ways of the country. ■ The Metis, Svho vvere six 
. or seven times as numerous, paid even less.^ttention to agri- 
’ „ culture. They earned a little now .and then nom the Huds^on’iS 
;Bay Company in any way-that they could—chiefly in carrying 
'goods. Similarly the Selkirk settlers hired out thernselves 
and their carts whenever they could. They also followed the ' 
Metis example of selling the company a little fish, and a lot of 
meat, the produce of the buffalo hunt.' . ' 

The greatest excitement in the life of the community was 
the buffalo hunt. Usually there were two expeditions,, the 
-summer hunt” begirining'in June, and the "autumn hunt" 
beginning in August, each lasting about two months..--.Most 
of the. men, yomen, and children who went, along were Metis, 
.but,the Selkirk settlers also joined. Over fiye hundred carts 
gathered for the “summer hunt," or "first trip” as it was 
also called, in l 820 . In„twenty years the number was more 
than doubled. 

The whole cavalcade was, excellently' organized. Shortly 
after setting out, they held a meeting on the open prairie. There 
they , elected their officers, ten guides and ten captains. Ten 
men wer;e appointed to serve'under each captain. The guides 
took daily turns' in |e^ding the expedition. . Every morning 
the guide’s flag was hoisted as a sighaLf^r breaking camp. 
In half an hour they were awayC and 'the guide was supreme 
comrnandier' until'" his) flag cam 6 ''«dowh in the evening as the ' 
signal, to pitch camp| Thplf^ the-’&ptainsr of whom one w as 
senior, were suprerrfer-''They appointed the place of ev ery 
cart'and regulated everything in the camp. The carts were 
drayn up'in a close cirdle^with the shafts turned to the outside., 
Within the circle, the tents were pitched on, one side, and the. 
animails were tethered, on the other. The leaders framed the- 
laws of the camp and enforced them by such.'.penalties. as 
cutting up.the offender’s saddle and bridlei or his coat, or by 
flogging hirh. ■ ' ■ , , 
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The expedition might travel more than two hundred miles 
before sighting a herd of buffalo. Then the hunters, on spe¬ 
cially; trained horses, were drawh up like a_littl£ atmy under 
the senior captain, who issued his orders. At the cornmand 
“Start!” the, charge commenced. For some distance the^ 
dashed over the plains straight at the herd before it took 
fright. Then there was a mad chase. A good horseman on 
a good mount seldom fired until within three or four yards 
of his victim.' His horsejnimediately sprang aside to avoid 
stumbling over the^^carcass and rushed on to reach 
the next victim. The hunter shot and loaded at the full 
gallop, his mouth being full of balls, which he spat down the 
muzzle, for those were the days of muzzle loaders,- In a few 
minutes, hiy^reds of animals lay dead upon the plain.*' Then 
each rider-returned and with never a mistake picked out all 
the beasts that he had slain. The carts came out and brought 
the carcasses back to t^ie camp, where they were cut up. Ten 
hundredweight of buffalo meat was a full load for each cart 
to bear back to the settlement. 

One thing the colonists were not allowed to do, and that was 
to trade in furs. This was a condition which the company 
insisted upon when Selkirk was granted the land, and it was 
really in the interests of the colony as -wi^Mas of the company. 
It would have ceased to be a settlemmt^.its members hacf 
been free to adopt the unsettled life ot the trader. In old 
.Canada, the government had not been able to prevent the 
habitants, frorn running off to the woods to become coureurs 
de bois, because they cbuld carry their furs to the English on the 
Atlantic coast. The Hudson's Bay Company was not so help¬ 
less, because those in the North-West who had.furs to sell had 
nowhere else to go. In gtfarding its interests, the conipany.went 
a little too.far at first. It even prevented the settleirs from 
trading with -the- Indians for horses, moose and deer 'skins, 
and provisions for their own use. But the colonists and the 
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Selkirk estate object^, and the company became more 
reasonable. 

Until Lord-Selkirk’s day. the"company'Had no permanent 
post in the vicinity of the forks. Then, with one eye on the 
settlers and' one eye on the fur trade, the company sent its 
agents therel Three of them, it will be remembered, watched 



The first St. Boniface Cathedral. 


over the deserted colony in the summer of 1816. Not until 
the xonion of the rival companies in 1821 was Fort' Garry 
built.. Fourteen years afterwards, it was rebuilt of stone. 
Only the gate of this fort still remains. In 1831, the company 
began to construct Lower Fort Garry, nineteen miles below, 
an imposing group of 'buildings surrounded by a great stone 
wall. 
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With the beginning of regular settlement, the church appear¬ 
ed. It came to serve'the community and also to reach out a 
■ hand to the -wandering natives. Miles Macdoriell was a devout 
Roman Catholic, and he persuaded Selkirk that Roman 
Catholicism should be the chief religion in the new colony. 
To establish it, he brought out an Irish priest with-the first 
party in 1811, but the priest was such a poor one that he 
never got any farther than York Factory. , Macdonell then 
turned to the, French Canadian bishop of Quebec. He would 
' - be most likely to 

help, ■ because there 
were so many French- 
speaking people in 
the West. -Selkirk 
Ujpported his appeal, 
and. the bishop 
decided to send a 
missionary from 
Canada. ' , . 

EaJd«5^fovencher 
arrived at the forks 
An 1818. At once, he 
and his helpers built a log house; They used part of it as' 
a residence,for themselves and the other part as a chapel. 
In two. months'they baptized seventy-two children. Very 
appropriately, this- founder of the Roman* Catholic Church 
in Western . Canada was made a Bishop in 1822. Under his 
fostering care, the French half-breeds b^ame more like their 
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■white cousins. He established schools; he had the'girls taught 
weaving; and he encouraged agriculture in many ways, from 
planting fruity trees that would hot grow to putting his own 
hand to the plough which .did go. 

In 1820, an Anglican, the Reverend John West, came to \ 
the colony as chaplain to the Hudson’s Bay Company., He' . 
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built a little church, which was later replaced by St. John’s 
Cathedral, and opened the first school, which was the fore¬ 
runner of St. John’s College. His flock was not nearly so 
numerous as that of Bishop Provencher. There were actually 

g ore Presbyterians than Anglicans jn the settlement, but the 
:ots had to wait many years before they received a minister 
of their own persuasion. In fact, it was not until 1851 that the 



Reverend John Black, a Presbyterian minister, arrived at the 
-Red River. 

Lawlessness, which seems strange now, was~common then. 
In 1822, Governor Bulger tried to-put the fear of authority 
into some evil-doers by a striking, example. An Indian who 
had tried to comniit murder was lashed to a gun and given a 
thorough flogging before the eyes, of all the people. One 
great reason for so much l^wle^ness was because there was- 
little government, and that little-was very weak. Beside the 
governor, what was there? Ah appointed council of half a 
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dozen settlers who did/practically nothing; a sheriff'whoVmight 
be the/company's chief, trader at Fort Garry; and.aX^cf^ 
constable who had'his own affairs to attend to. This was the 
whole'government. Jt had no revenue with which to hire a 
real ^lice fdrce or provide regular law courts, and its authority 
rested only on the charter of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
The debd of 1811 did not give the right of govemm^t along 
with the ownership of the land. This was a kind of authority 
which free British subjects did not like. , . . . ■ 

After the sixth^^Earl ^f Selkirk came of age, he sold back 
to the company' in 1834 all his interests in the district of 
Assiniboia. Now that the coihpany was once rnttl^owner of 
the land, it tried to put more strength into the government. 
By. rebuilding Fort Garry of stone in 1835, it hoped to create 
a feeling of authority and power. But this*^ was not enough. 
Without money, a government is helpless. Therefore, the 
company provided a reVenuerby imposing a duty of seven and 
.a half per/^cent. on imports'and exports.. This was reduced 
later. A council of sixteen 'members, including the Roman 
Catholic bishop and other leading members^f the community,. 
was established, and it begari'to pass,the laws that the colony' 
needed. The settlement w^^ivided into four districts, and a 
regular Justice of the peace Was appointed for each. A jail was 
built beside Fort Garry, and a military force of sixty men; each 
receiving a small salary, was organized under the sheriff to 
keep order. How far all this succeeded, ■we shall soon see. 



CHAPTER XIII 


f ' “The Old Order Chan'geth” 

. At Fort Garry in 1836, a half-breed called Louis St. Denis 
was found guilty of stealing and was punished by being whipped 
in public. Many gathered-round to look on, and soon the man 
who was doing the whipping began to feel uncomfortable. 
The crowd v^ere calling him names and throwing mud at him. 
Late^, he had to run for his life from the angry mob. There 
was something wrong with the government. What was it?^ 
. respect-our government and obey its laws, because we 
make%ur own government, and it protects us. ‘But^ in the 
‘North-West at this time it was very different. The people 
had nothing to do with making the government, aind some of 
them suspected, that it was not trying to protect them so much 
as it was trying to protect the business of the company. The 
, whole government ofrthe country, from the governor and the 
council down", was appointed' by the company. Therefore, 
it 'had to do what the company wanted. Sometimes -this was 
what the. people desired, and sometimes it was hot. 

One thing upon which the company insisted was that the 
^settlers should not buy and sell' furs, The charter, it will be 
^remembered, gave the company a monopoly of the trade in 
this country, and now the company,, through the governnjent; 
tried to enforce this right. The result\which followed was very 
natural. When the government sent\rnen to, poke poles up 
people’s chimneys to find any furs which-.J;hey. might have 
hiddeii*ftK&^!^ the settlers felt that the government was' not 
their friend. When these men found furs, they seized them 
and ..punished-those to whom the furs belonged. Then the 
government seemed to be the enemy of the settlers. 
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But how could this be? We have already seen that those 
who had furs could sell'them only to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, because they had nowhere else to take them! This 
was all very’ true for a while, but now it was no longer true. 
Settlement in the United States,was growing towards the border, 
,_Iand American fur traders came closer and closer. A number of 
them actually visited the Red River Settlement in 1844;=. ,_j. 
Many men in the colony were now trading with the Indians 
for furs and were selling *them to 
the Americans. Carts loaded 
with furs would gather on a 
dark mid-night and steal away 
for, the border, which was" .prily 

make mohey in this way, and it 
was quite exciting. Sometimes 
the smugglers were chased, and. 
if they were caught ,the furs were 
confiscated. Soon'this running of 
furs became very common. 

The half-breeds were much 
more: 'irritated than the white 
settlers when the government or the company, which was 
really the same thingf trie^lto stop.the smuggling. This was 
for two reasons. Qne^' was that the Metis were greater 
srhugglers.^ The other was that their cousins, the Indians, 
were quite free to sell, their own furs across the border. The 
t^?.^~-^iiT!OU.see_why- they-should Tiotr-have" the^isame" 
"^HghtT^ 

Their, hatred of the government was made much worse by 
one man, Adam Thom, who came to the settlement in 1839 
to be its recorder, or judge. Though he had,been a Montreal 
lawyer and journalist, he did not know any French, the 
language of more than half the people. Worse than that. 



Adam Thor 
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Thom had been the bitter enemy of the discontented French- 
speaking Canadians during the recent Papineau rebellion in 
Lower Canada. The French half-bre’fetls had heard about this 
and were sure that he was their enemy tooi This'was very 
unfortunate., ..There could not .be anyjespFct i6F'ffie“law'when 
the chief .>udge_was the enemy, or thought to be the enemy, of 
the rnajority of'fFe people. 

Ni^did the 'English-speaking half-breeds hate the govern¬ 
ment ari’y less. The government was" their enemy in trying 
* to stop them from fur smuggling. An' interesting story is 
told to explain how they came to be very closely united with 
the, French half-breeds. A Hudson's Bay Company officer 
__Le.CtJhisldaughters-at—Fort-Garry-tG-be-educated:—Two^Tnerr' 
fell in love with one of them. One suitor was a Highlander; 
the other was a Scottish half-breed. She preferred the latter, 

' but’ her proud father-insisted that she marry the other.. 
Thereupon the Highlander cursed his rival as a dirty half- 
breed, who had no busiftess tb think of marrying such a find 
4^y. According to the .story, the English-speaking half-breeds 
tobk this as an insult to themselves, and thereupon felt as 
, nevV before that they were really the same people as the, 
French lialf-breeds. , ‘ _ 

In the spring of 1849. there occurred an'incident that was 
not forgotten for rnany a , long year. William Sayer, one of 
the French Metis who carried on a private trade in furs, bought 
some goods and'set out for Lake Manitoba to trade. But 

_i nsfead o f .gQing,Ad Lake, Mahitobar-he—went-toi-jailj-for-he-' 

' and .three of his companions ...were -'arrested, after a stiff fight. 
The whole body of, the Metis were angry at this imprisonment 
of four of their fellows: They became angrier still when the date 
of the trial was fixed, for it happened to fall on Ascension Day. 
Now this is a very holy day to all Roman Catholics, and the 
French Metis, who were mostly Roman Catholics, felt that it 
was intended as an insult to their religion. 
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When th^ day came; hundreds of M6tis gathered at St. 
Boniface. They stacked their guns outside the church whil^ 
they went inside for s^yice. After church, they had r'kn 
exciting meeting! . Louis Riel, a halTbreed miller and the 
father of the rebel of later years, made a speech full of bitteiy 
n^ against, the government for' persecuting ofie of their 
number. Then, they swarmed across the river, and surrounded 
the court house, where the trial soon commenced, Though 



The Anson Notthru^ 


Sayer admitted his guilt, the judge was helpless, .for he was in^' 
the.midst of anjangry,. armed ,mob..^—Louis_Rieij:pid_him,_td. 
-his face that'he'had'onTy^bhe hour to set' Sayer free. An excuse 
was found for releasing the prisoner, and the mob went wild 
.with joy. They leaped about, they yeIled,Tand they fired off 
..thei.r guns into-the air. 'Pouring down to the river bank, they 
.rowed back to -St. Boniface, where they gave three ‘ cheers 
f4^4«A^ed . three volleys. . They had won a great victory. 

,Se was free at last; the company dared not stop it. 
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ten thousand souls. Up the Red for thirty miles lay a'scattered 
- ^community of French half-breeds, some of whom also lived 
on the southern shores of the j'^iniboine. . Down the Red, 
below Lower Fort Garry, lay St; Peter’s, a.village of Indians 
who were leading ah agricultural and a Christian life under 
the guidance of an English Church clergyman. From St. 

Peter’s to Fort Garry 
and thence to Portage , 
La Prairief, sixty-five 
rhil^ up the Assini-. 
boine, the English- 
speaking population 
.stretched'in a long’ 
^jne. Here and there, ' 
particularly towards, 
th^ west, the . thin- 
line was broken, but 
at Sti Andrew's, just 
above Lower Fort" 

" Garry, it was grow¬ 
ing thick. Here agri¬ 
culture was no longer 
clinging to the river 
bank,'but was begin¬ 
ning to spread inland.' 
French-speak- 

■V '—^ -Li ■ .— j;, ing part .of the popu-' 

. .. i,_, Jation was less settled than-theTesr.'rTb'eirchief occupatTohs werT 

buffalo hunting, working the company's brigades of boats, and 
■ freighting. By the hundred, they followed-the hunt as they had 
been doing for many years, except that now they generally had 
to travel farther afield because the buffalo were growi’ng scarce. 
By the score, they left in June, manning the boat brigade 
• which bore the colony’s surplus produce to Norway House. 
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In 1821 this became the mam centre whence fcxxi and the 
trading goods were distributed to the- various posts scattered 
over the whole country, but now it was the centre of only the., 
northern trade. With new .cargoes^ the boats pliec^ up ' 
past Foits Cumberland and' He at la Crosse to Methye 
Portage, where they met the brigades from the Athabaska and 
Mackenzie River region. Here they exchanged cargoes, 
and the. boats from the Red River, now laden with furs, set 



out for York Factory. When they reached the bay, they 
again exchanged cargoes, taking oh the goods that hhd just 
—arrived'frbm"England^ They"delivered'most of this freight 
at Norway House, and the rest they brought fo Fort Garry, 
”■ where it was used by the comp^giy or the settlers. For this 
trip, which lasted until. Octobw, the guide who had charge of 
a brigade received £35 and each man between £16 and £20. 
Seldom, however, did they see all this money, for. usually’they 
and their families spent most of it at the company’s store 
before the work was actually done. ' 
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Of greater importance to the community was the freighting 
which employeH nearly six hundred men. Every summer, a ' 
hundred "trippers” drove three hundred Red River carts over 
a well beaten trail five hundred miles to Fort Carlton and back. , 
Fort Carlton was the centre of the company's, business for the 
country through which;the Saskatchewan River flowed, and 
what the brigades of boats were to the trade of the north 
country these trains of carts were to the trade of this country. 
Nearly five times as many men and'carts carried furs and goods 
between Fort Garry and St. Paul., Five hundred of these . 
carts, set out regularly twice a year on this trip of six weeks. 
The first trip began early in the summer as soon as the’prairie 
was dry enough'and the grass grown enough to' support the . 
carts and the'beasts that drew .’them. -The autumri' trip, 
lasted from th'e end of August until, October.. :• ' 

It was a great day Iri the community whenever ,a. traiji 
departed. The carts were all gathered in .the Huds§p’s^’ay~ ^ 
Company reserve of five hundred acres around'Foi^^^rry," 
and many people came put to see the line set out. Menj! Women, 

■ and children shouting and hurrying hither and thither, dogs 
barking.and dashing about, and ponies prancing, all Paused a : 
.. rather wild confusion for some hours. Then, as the carts., 
fil ed o ut along the trail, the .'noise of excitemenf in the reserve 
died, down; and the air was, filled'with the. mournful. creaking 
of-th e long-tra in. It was .such a wierd sound that those who 
wer e not Scots compared.jLC. with the bagpipes. / ■ . 

The English^s^aking population was more purely-agriciiltural ■ 
and much more prosperous than it had been a. generation • 
before. Larger and more comfortable .houseswere built, 
and ,,rhahy of .them had iron stoves instead of fireplaces.- In 
place of parcifment, glass was now being used for windows, 
'find oil lamps‘Were more common than candles had once been-. 
Ploughs. tilled, the-soil-and windmills ground! the grain. One 
enterprising individual had. a sawmill at. the, mouth, of the . 
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Red River. ' A village was beginning to grow at the meeting 
of the trails that later .grew 'into Main Street, and Portage 
Avenue, Winnipeg. Another village was beginning on the 
former trail near Point Douglas, about where ..the "C.P.R. 
station stands to-day. A few private merchants were 
succeeding .in their business, and a hotel was entertaining 
guKts in the former village. For the" first time since the 
early days of the colony, some people were coming in from 
the, outside world—from England, Canada,^ and the' United 
States. In 1859,' two Canadians who had just arrived,began > 
-the first .newspaper in , this country—the Nor'-Wester. All 
these things meant that the settlement as a whole was much 
be tte r off. ' ./ 

. This, prosperity was partly due to the age of the colony. 
Much pioneering work had been done that did not have to be 
done over again. Also, though it had been slow, there had been' 
a steady growth iri numbers, and a larger population can support 
itself more easily than a smaller jxjpulation. Prosperity was 
also coming to the. colony- because of its. position, which was 
"rnuch more favourable than it -had ^^een. For many years, the 
. main stream of trade, had passed across the northern end of - 
Lake Winnipeg on its way between the interior of the country 
and the shores of Hudson'^Bay; .!■ .Now the approacEof American 
.railways was drawing this stream away from York Factory 
and down to St. PauL_ Thus,', instead of leaving tjie colony 
away -to one side, if passed through it, and a stream of trade, 
like a stream of water, enriches the , land through which.it 
:■ flows. ■ ■ ■ ! 

"Like a boy who grows too big for his clothes, this colony / 
was outgrowing its governrneht. Some thought, that it would ! 
get a new and better government if, it were annexed to the / 
United States. Others thought that it should get what it.' 
needed by being united to Canada. Still others thought that 
the best way to secure'good government would be to make this 
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a regular British colony quite separate from Canada. As it 
neither came under the Stars and Stripes nor becarhe a separate 
British colony, we need consider only how it came to be-'part 
of the Dominion. To understand this, however, we have to 
go back a little. 

For a number of years, many people in the North-West 
were looking more and more,to Canada, and at the same time 
many people in Canada were looking more and more towards" 
the North-West. Why were they thus looking at one ^ofher 
and wishirig to be united ? 

> The r^dn for this feeling in the North-West^as that some 
of the white settlers were becoming more and mbre discon- 
' tented. They wanted to govern themsei;yds, af^ they Wanted 
to see great numbers of other settlers’^come if*trto take up lands 
and develop the country. ’ They felt that, if only. they were 
united to Canada, they would obtain thdse two things, freedom 
and prosperity, both of which seemed impossible under the" 
rule of the fur company. In the winter of 1856-1857, nearly' 
/six hundred people signed a petition to'the Canadian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, praying that the, country might be annexed. 
This yearning towards Canada grew stronger as a few Can¬ 
adians began to trickle into, the district. They told the other 
settlers that the country would go ahead by leaps and bounds, 
if it were a part of. Canada and had its free government. For 
some time, the grumbling against the company had been 
only private talk among spnall knots of me^, who chanced to 
meet in the village store or street or in the farm.houses. Now 
it was published broadcast in the Nor'-Wester. This paper 
said a great deal that it had no right to say and spread, a sort 
of desperate feeling that cbTiditions riiust change; ^ 

In Canada, too, there was an awakening. • The' few 
•Canadians in the West wrote to their friends and relatives back 
home. , They told them what a wonderful. country it was-—' 
how rich was the land, hqw fine was the climate, and how 
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easy it was to break a farm" where there was no forest to clear 
away. At the same time, they told how hard was the govern¬ 
ment of the company and how it had the people at its mercy. 
Of course, many of the charges which they made against the 
company were not true, but they made an impression upon 
those who read them. Some of these letters were printed in 
the Canadian newspapers, and people talked about them. 

In the midst of their Jtalk, the Canadians began to see a new 
■ vision,-r-tfe vision of a country much greater than they had 
dreamed of. It came quite suddenly in 1856. like a 
great inspiration, "Or like a western springtime. When one 
of the leading members of the goveniwmnt announced that 
the western boundary of Canada should be the Pacific Ocean., 
all the papers and all the people began to talk about it. There 
was great excitement in'the land. Canada began to want 
the great North-West and to want it very badly. It would 
make her ever so much richer and greater. Indeed, she would 
never be able to grow very much unless she had it for her own. 
Therefore, she must have it. 

, At the same time something very important was happening 
over in England. People there were also beginning to think 
about this great territory. Some years before this, a half- 
breed boy was born up in Cumberland House. His father, 
ari officer of the company, sent him home to Scotland to be 
educated. In 1837, when he was just fifteen, he returned to 
th€ land of his birth. There , he remained for a few years 
until he went back to Scotland-io^ attend university: -Then " 
he becamel a schoolitiaster in London and not long after¬ 
wards began to practise law. .This man, Alexander K. Isbister, 
was a brilliant fellow who never forgot his half-breed brethren 
and their grievances. He wrote .letter after letter to the 
British government and to different public men in England 
telling them of these grievances and complaining against the' 
rule of the company. These letters from ah intelligent man, 
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who was a native of the country, made many think that there 
might be something wrong out in Rypert's Land. More than 
any one else, Isbister stirred people in England to believe that 
there ought to Le an investigation into all the doings >of the 
company. 

At last, early in 1857, the British House, of Commons 
appointed a committee to make this investigation. For six 
months the committee jvas quite busy. It called all sorts 
of people to tell what they knew about conditions in this 
country. , It was almost like, a trial of the company. The 
committee inquired into everything from~,the giving of alcohol 
to the Indians to the nature" of the sofl and the character of 
the climate. The company did not wish to lose the country 
where it had such a valuable fur trade, and, therefore, several 
of its officials said that it could never become a real farming 
country, because the soil was jxxjr and. the climatp bad. But' 
others insisted that this was not ..true, and that the^ land was 
" capable of supporting a large, agricultural piopulation. The 
committee concluded that "such territory as may be useful 
for-settlement,” particularly the ‘‘‘district^ of the Red River 
and the Saskatchewan," should be "ceded to Canada; on' 
equitable principles.’.’ In other words, the prairie country^ 
ought to belong to Canada. 

A dozen years now passed before Canada actually^^aihed 
possession of this territory. . Why this long delay wh^r^nada 
wanted th e co untry and Britain believed that §heshould have- 
it? Canada h^erseff was* piHlSnb" brah^^::;?^enacted-^ 
like a spoiled child. She demanded , it'right away and 
get it for nothing, ' She^rg^^that^tHe prairie nevM|®|Hp 
belonged to the companf/^®^^^'^ it had always bel<|P|P^ 
Canada from the dayscqfjl^ Fcench explorers. She said that 
the charter , was' no good, atnapthat, if it gave the cdmpanj^ 
anything, it,was only a stripp'd! land lying next to Hudson, 
Bay. ^ 
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Even before the British parliamentary- CQmmittee reached a 
conclusion, Canada had sent men to Spy out the land. They 
left Toronto in July, 1857, and from Fort William they passed 
over the old fur traders’ route, reaching Fort Garry in Septem¬ 
ber. In the next year, their work really began. S. J. Dawson 
was the surveyor of the party, and Professor Henry Youle 
Hind was the geologist. They travelled over a good deal of 
what is now Manitoba and Saskatchewan and reported to the 



The jntenor of Fort Garry. 


Canadian government what they sa\y—a truly wonderful, 
country. Their reports made Canada more anxious than ever 
to include the country„within-its-bounds. But'the Hudsdri’s 
Bay Company still held it, and this made Canada very impatient 
with the company.' 

The company,.on the other hand, was very annoyed with 
Canada. - What right had- Canada to send men like Dawson 
and Hind,into lands that did .not belong to her? Whajt right 
had Canada to question the charter, which had stood for 
nearly two hundred years? The company was responsible 
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for preserving law and order in the. North-West, but how 
could it do this when the Canadians, who had already settled 
there were destroying all respect .for the government of the 
country by their continuous and bitter attacks? The Nor':- - 
Wester,, managed by Canadians, was particularly dangerous. 
More than once it stirred up crowds to break open the prison 
and release men '^'ho \^ere very properly in jail. It seemed 
as if the Canadians w^e trying to cheat the company out of 
its rights. 

It was very;;u,nf(^^^ate that Canada and the Hudsori’s 
Bay'Company suspected jeach other , as enemies. So long as 
•the .company thought jshat Canada was trying to destroy it, 
and Canada thMght" that the company -v/as trying to stop 
her gr,owtl;^jid good cpuld follow. It w.as necessary for them 
to look’^ things in a more reasonable way before they could 
reach any satisfactory agreement. When the old colony of 
Canada was divided into Ontario and Quebec and united with 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia to form the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867, a new day dawned for the West. In the 
larger, country of the Dominion, men began to see farther 
' than when they were separated in a number of smaller colonies. 
Also, the mother country was very anxious to see the new 
Domlniori sucpeed, and, therefore, was more willin'g to urge 
the company to giy& whatJ Canada wanted. 

For thes'e reasons, one of the first results of the federation 
of Can"ada_was_the_addition_of the North-West to the new 
Dominion. A bargain was strdck in 1869. The Hudson’s Bay. 
Company agreed to .give up'all its rights under the charter— 
its monopoly of tr^e, its ownership of the land, and its 
authority to govern, Canada was to. pay the company 
£300,000, to give it blocks of land around its trading posts, 
and one-twentieth of the land in the'"fertile Ibelt,” that is, of 
all the land lyirig south of the North Saskatchewan from the 
jpountains .to Lake Winnipeg and the*Lake of the Woods. 
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Canada was also to-allow-the company to continue as any ord- 
_ inary tracling company. The whole territory , was to be 
handed overl5y'the company to the British government, and 
then the British goveri^ent was to turn it over to Canada 
on December 1st, 1869.^*'^ 


A. ^ 7 










CHAPTER. XIV • 

How, 'the-first Riel Rebellion produced the Provmie of '} 
Manitoba. . ' 

A very proud man was travelling through the United States 
.from Canada on his way to the Red River in the fall of 1869. 
He .was hurrying to arrive at Fort Garry as early as possible, 
because he w^ to get everything ready to govern the territory 
before it actually became part of Canada pn December^ st. 
^e w^ to govern it for Canada, and he was taking witWhim 
a number 6f men who were to help him. This was'^WIiliam 
McDougall, whom Canada had appointed the first lirotenant- 
governor of the Nor^h-West “Territories, as the country was 
now to be called. ^ ' 

From St. Paul, Minnesota, where the. railway then ended, 
he travelled by road over the open prairie and- on October 
30th arrived at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Pembina. 
He had just entered the .territory which he had come to govern, 
but he was pot to remain there long, nor was he ever .to govern 
it. ■ Almost at once he received a written order 4;6 keep out, 
and on November 3r(4, a party of men forced hirn to leave. 
They eScorted him across the lin? to American soil, and there 
he had to, stay, an angry as.well as a proud man,’ What was 
the’matter? 

‘ - , A rebellion had broken ou't on the banks of the Red River, 
and for this Canada was vefy^ much to blame. It had bought 
the territory from the Hudson's Bay Company, but-had paid 
no attention to the people living'there, although they were 
the ones wh^ wer^e rnost. interested in what was happening, 
They now numbered between - eleven and twelve thousand. 
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Of- these, fifteen hundred were white people, five hundred 
were Indians who had abandoned their wandering habits and 
settled dowTT, and nearly teri thousand were half-breeds, more 
than half of whom were French. Among this population, 
Canada had^once possessed many friends, but how she had lost 

- — the sympathy of -the 

greater number of the 
people. 

■After failing to 
secure the country 
from the Hudson's 
Bay Cfampany, Can- 
fida‘“tiaa^r a‘while 
turned back upon 
the West. Thereupon, 
most of the ‘white 
people turned their 
backs upon Canada 
and began to look for 
another solution" of 
their problem. ' They* 
wished the British ■ 
government' to make 
the country a self- 
governing colony. 
When their hearts' 

i ^ and minds were set 

rned that Canada was*to have the country 
amor spread that Canada was not going to 
give them vvhat they wanted.most of all—the right to govern 
themselves. More serious still was the attitude of thd^^tis. 

, In the days of Lord Selkirk, it. will be remembered, a number 
of Canadians had taught the half-breeds that this country was 
really theirs, and the half-breeds had never forgotten the 
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lesson. Now it seemed them that they wereubeing sold with 
the coqntry, just" as cattle are sometimes sold wjth a farm. 
Therefore, they disliked the company which had sold them and 
Canada which had bought them. They were afraickijf what ■ 
Canada%^as going to do with them, aM this was very natural. 
They knew that the Canadians whoj were in the country looked 
down upon them and often made fun of them. y3Fey knew 
that th^ Canadians wanted..thousands and yfliousands of 
other Canadians to come, up and take farms there. The 
Jdea frightenedCthem. ' 

No one explained to them that Canada intended tp treat 
them fairly, and they saw some things whidh made them fear 
that she would not. In the fall of 1868, Canada sent a man 
to survey a road from the Red River to the Lake of the Woods. 
He hired people from the settlement, arid paid them very 
small wages. Also some of the men wLo came with him from 
Canada began to “stake off large tracts of land for themselves 
and their friends back home. , This made the M6tis, who had . 
no title deeds of any kind, suspect that the Canadians, were 
going to come in and rob them of their lands. 

Of all the Metis, the French were the most alarmed. . They 
feared something more than the loss of their lands. They 
were afraid that as subjects of Canada they would not have 
the same rights as English and Protestant people. When the 
French in Canada had agreed to (orm part of the new Dominion, 
they had insisted upon certain laws to protect their -religioh 
and their language against the English and Protestant majority.- 
But nothing like that wasF^ng^cJone. so far as they could see,' 
fof’the five or six thousand people ori tbe Red River who spoke** 
French as their native tongue and were*all Roman Catholics, 


Canada was really very stupid, although she had plenty of 
warning. In June, 1869, Bishop Tach6, who had succeeded 
Bishop Provencher at Red River, passed through Ottawa 
on his way to a great council of his church in Rome, and he 
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told the government that there would. be trouble if Can'a'da^ 
were hot careful. Many others also reported that.mpst of the 
population were very suspicious of Canada, but the government 
would hot listen to them, 

Just after Bishop Tache’s' visit, the government ordered 
Colonel Dennis to go to the Red River and begin a general sur¬ 
vey of the country; laying it out in townships for settlement. 
Dennis replied that it would be dangerous to do this" until 
the Metis were satisfied that 
their lands would not be touched, 
but the Ministe^- of Public Works- 
told him to go ahead as he was 
ordered. He obeyed.. But, when" 
he got out to the North-West, he 
was not able to work very long. 
Within a week, 'a dozen and a 
half French Metis led by Louis 
Riel, a son of the miller,-shopped 
' him and his men by standing 
on their surveying chain and 
• threatening them with violence 
if they continued. The Metis 
were; now sure that their suspic¬ 
ions were true—that Canada was 'gping to steal their lands, 

—and they were desperate. 

At- the same time, the Canadian government did other 
foolish things. Instead of asking the people how they wished 
to be governed, it made-its own plan |for governing them and 
gave them no inkling of it. The earlier suggestion that the 
1 ^itories’ should govern themselve? was not to be put into 
efifct for some time. In the meantime they were to fee govern¬ 
ed by. a lieutenant-governor who would rweive his orders. 
from Ottawa, And who^was this lieutenant-governor, William, 
McPougall? Was he fitted for the task? 
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If Canada had desired to stir up a/rebellion in the Norths 
West, she could not have picked a better man. He did not 
know the .West at all, but the West knew him only too well. 
He was a member bf the Canadian government which most 
of the people on the Red River were suspecting more and 
more of Being their enemy. Any member of this govemmeiit 
would have been bad, but any niember other than»4vIcDougall 
would have been better. More, than any one else in the East, he 
had insisted for years that Canada must own this country. 
He had been the chief Canadian enemy of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and, therefore, every past and present employee 
of the company disliked, him, and-there were Hundfeds~brth'^e' 
in the settlement. -Worse still, he was the very Minister of 
Public Works who had ordered Colonel Dennis to go ahead 
with his surveys. To the half-breeds he was the man who 
most wanted to rob them of their lands. 

The appearance of Colonel Dennis and the news of McDoug- 
all’s appointment were like a match applied to gunpowder. 
The French Metis all went'wild with excitement. They held 
meetings, where young Louis Riel talked a great deal, and they 
formed what they called a “National Committee of Metis” 
with Riel as secretary. The first thing which this committee 
.did was' to order McDougall to keep out of the country, and 
the next was to make ’him leave., At the same time. Riel 
appeare^d at the gate of Fort Garry with a number of armed 
followers. Dr. Cowan, who had charge of the fort, asked what 
they came for. and was told that they had come to guard it. 
Dr. Cowan objected, but Riel insisted and took command of 
tfie place. ' , \ ' . - 

Louis Rjel at this time was a Wting man of twenty-five. 
When only fourteen, he had beenlsuch a bright pupil in the 
little Strf BonifUe school that Bishop. Tach6 had sent him to be 
educated ih the Montreal Seminary. The^^l^ishop hoped to 
make him a priest, but. ,at the encj of nine years, he found that 
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he. was not fit for it at all. . Thoygh very clever, l^iel was 
thoroughly unreliable.. No one knew what mad thing he would 
try ngxt. Therefore, he left the seminary and returned home 
in lr867« There his superior educatibn and great eloquence 
quickly made him a leader of the Ifrench Metis', who. were 
becoming alarmed by the talk of being sold to Canada* In 
his later years,‘Riel was rriore than-once insane, but" at this 
time he was only. a_vain and hot-heacfed young fellow who was 
determined to run everything. And he'did run everything 
■ for some rnonths, first as secretary of the Metis committee or 
councfi, and from the efld-jaf the. year as the president of the 
rebel gb^nment. ■ ■. 

Some have tried to blame the Hudson’s Bay'Company for 
the rebellion by saying that the company should have kept 
the people quiet and prepared them for the time when Canada 
would take over the country. But this is rionsense. We 
have already seen that the company had, less and less authority 
over the people-. When the rebellion broke out, it had none, 
for the half-breed population believed that the company had 
sold them like so many sheep.' Besides, the company had no 
way of telling how Canada intended to treat the country and its 
people. It was Canada’s business to t^l them this, and she had 
neglected it. Finally, Governor McTavish of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was lying helpless, a dying man, in Fort Garry. 

While McDougall was fuming across the border. Riel was 
master of the settlement. His men patrolled the streets of 
the little village of Winnipeg and arrested'all who would 
not submit to his authority;; they opened the*mails; they 
took McDougall’s baggage arjd furniture, which Riel used to 
furnish his rooms in Fort Garry; they seized and. ate a lot 
of provisions belonging to -the Canadian government; and 
they btoke open the company's storeg and safe. 

• On Deceniber 1st, McDougall began issuing p'roclamations 
asserting his authority, but , this did more harlftiihan good. 

V-', , 
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Hearing of the troubles, on the Red River, the Canadian 
government had-already "refused to p^y over the £300,000 
which it had promised., and at the same time refused to take 
over the country until all was quiet there. Thus, -when 
McDougall was asserting his authority, he had none at all. 
This was soon known in the, settlement, and it made Riel 
more powerfekfhan ever.; ^here was no other possible author? 
ity in the land. McDougall now went back to Canada. 

Having stirred up the rebellion, Canada began to'see what 
terrible mistakes she had made, and she turned to uhdo them: 
The first thing was to persuade the people on the Red River 
that Canada was not their enemy, as many believed, but that 
she wished to treat them fairly. Had she attempted to do this 
in the beginning, it might not have, been very-hard. rBut 
now it was extremely difficult, because the French half-breeds 
under Riel were more excited than ever. Anything that 
Canada did, they were ready to suspect as a trick to conquer 
them. 

Two days after Christmas, a traveller from the East arrived 
at the open gate of Fort Garry. Several armed men orr 
.guard stopped him until Riel was fetched, and then he was 
conducted within. He was a special agent of the Canadian 
government, and Cariada could not have chosen a, better 
man. He had joined the Hudson’s Bay Company more than 
thirty years before and had risen to the top of its service,^ 
He knew the'country and its people. -He knew what to do 
and how to do it. and he,did it. More than anyone else 
he quieted the''jebeUion, and, when it was over, he’was the- 
..first.rhember of the;1pominion'Par'liament elected in Winnipeg. 
rhi§, was Do^^ld A. Smith, who later became Lord Strathcona. 

For nearly two months, Riel kept him practically a prisoner, 
although he di(^ not confine him : along with.fhe sixty others 
who we^re already in Fort Garry. Many people were ailowecl 
.to .visit arid talk with hirn, and he took advantage, of>his. 
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-He told'them/that Canada was very anxious to deal.^ionestly- 
and squarely with all men. and, _ that those misguided 
people/who-had rebelled would not be punished. Gradually 
people began to feel calmer and to wonder if they had not 
been /rather foolish, -^iel was no longer able to do just as 
he yished. Some of i^is own close followers were now'more 
ready to listen to Dqnald,A. 
Smith than to him. ■ 

After a fortnight/ Riel sud¬ 
denly appeared in Smith's 
room and asked /toc see his 
com miss ion, that is, the letter 
showing that he ^was really 
appointed by the Canadian 
government/and given power 
to speak for it. Srhith did not 
have it; he had left it behind 
for safe keeping with another 
man on the American side ol 
the border. Had he brought 
it all the way with him, Riel 
might have seized it, and then 
Smith would'have been power¬ 
less. When Smith/ told him 
this, Riel seemed a little ex¬ 
cited and confused, saying, "Yes 1 know 'tis a great pity, but 
how soon couldv-you have it?" "Probably in five or sixidays,'/ 
Smith replied. Riel demanded a writtan order for one\df his 
fnessengers to get it. Smith refused. He'added that he would 
not send for his commission and oth^r documents from the 
government, until he could be sure that he would actually get 
them and would be allowed, to read t/iiem to the people at a 
general meeting of the community. At last Riel promised him 
these two things, and Smith sent off hi? brother-\n-law, Richard 
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Hardisty^ to luring them. Between two and three o’clock next 
morning. Smith was wakened' by. Riel and an armed guard 
standing by his bed. Again Riel demanded a written order for 
him tp get the papers, and again Smith refused. 

A| the English-speaking people refused'to support' Riel, 
he had fewer than half the population at- his back and, therefore, 
was not sure of his position. He feared .that he might lose 
what authority he had if Smith should get his papers and read'"' ' 
thern to the people. That- was why he now determined to 
take them. himself. Setting out with a few men, he met 



Main S]treet, Wii^peg, 1870, looking north. 


'Hardisty on his way back with the papers and demanded,- 
that he hand them over. But Hardisty was accompartied by 
about seventy French halLbreeds who were friends .of-Sniith. 
One.of them put a pistd to Riel’s head and told him to mind 
his own business. That morping, Smith had his-^sapers in hjs 
own- hands, and the next day he brought them to the meeting 
of the people which Riel had promised to hold. 

Over a thousand people gathered on January 19th. ,1870. 
for. the meeting was to be the turning point of the 

rebellion. There iva^no buildfpg large egjfidgh to hold them. 

. ^d, therefore,they met in tl^e oper) air. .Though it was bitterly 
ioold, 20“ below zero, the \cr^d listened most carefully to 
what Smith had'ted say. Xftef a short speech, he read his 

^ r ^ ’ r 
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‘commission and ine^ages from the governor-general and 
from the queen. Then^th^ meeting adjourned until the next 
day. when Smith cor^nqed to read^other documents, all of 
which showed that the Canadian gWernmerit was . eager to 
satisfy the-wishes of the; popula.tion as far'as possible. At 
the close of the reading. Riel moved that twenty men repre¬ 
senting the English settlers and twenty representing the French 
be .elected to meet and decide just what they wanted. The 
motion was carried, and the meeting broke up with all in the 
best of spirits. French and English shook hands, and they 
cheered and thtew their caps up in the rair. 

After a few d”ays, the forty delegates were elected and came 
together in a meeting which dre^feup a list of demands, called 
the Bill of Rights. Speaking for .the Canadian government, 
Smith replied to these demands. . He could not . give a 
definite ‘‘yte" to every one, but he announced that the Can¬ 
adian ^government invited the inhabitants to.send delegates 
to Ottawa to settle the whole business there. 'Three were 
chosen,’Judge Black, an Englishman, Father Ritchot, a.priest 
from France, and Alfred Scott, an American. 

. At last Canada was doing what she should ha-^^e done at 
first. She was going to treat the people of the North-West 
like other Canadians. When Canada, Nev^^ Brunswick, and 
• Nova Scotia formed the Dominion, they were not forced to 
join against their will. Their representatives insisted that 
the new provinces shocrld have-certain rights t^ore they would 
agree to become par^,f;4;he Dominion. Nq^fee representa¬ 
tives of the'Red River'Settlement travelled ra^ttawa with 
their Bill of Right^nd talked the wfiole matteK.over with 
the Canadian goveri^ent. Soon'they agreed on what should 
be done, and the Canadian government did it. 

On May 2nd, 18^0, S|r John A. .Macdonald introduced 
into the House of Commons a bill creiifing the prpvince of 
Manitoba, and it was passed within a flrtnight. Those who 
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lived in Manitoba were to govern themselves^ as didthe'other 
' people of Canada. The rebellion had succeeded. Under Riells ^ 
leadership, the French Metis had won freedom for Manitoba. 

Meanwhile, Riel continued to govern the settlement.^ 
While in control he committed a great crime which was to 
rest like a curse upon this country. We have seen that there 
were over sixty prisoners in Fort Garry when Smith arriyed. 
-They wer^ Englishmen and Canadiarjs whom Riel had arrested, 
^cause he was afraid of therri'. 'In the middle of February, 
released a few, but kept the rest locked up. The English- 
speaking people, in Portage la Prairie determined to force 
Riel to. free them all, and somewhere between sixty and a 
handred men marched down the Assiniboine to. the Red 
River. They tried to get others to join them to compel Riel 
to do/ what they waited. He knew what was happening 
and decided to opeiy the prison, all the' prisoners agreeing 
to remain quietly at jhome. - , ' 

. As there was no need to do anything more, the men from 
Portage ia"^Prairi^turned to go homel They might have ^ 
all reached home s/fely, if they had taken the right road.^ There 
were two roads, ibne .to the north, which they should have 
followed, an d ^q^ td the south, which passed clo§e by Fort 
Garry. Now Riel had received quite a scare when these men 
came down the Assiniboine, and he may have received another 
when they seemed tb be marching against his headquarters. 
Immediately a party of his men rode out on horseback to 
stop them. The English were on' foot or in sledges, and,' 
therefore, nearly fifty of them,.svere caught and cpried prisoner^ 
into the fort, where their leader, Major Boulton, was put in 
chains. He and three others were sentenced to be shot. 
Everybody who had any influence in the, cprnmunity now 
plegded with Riel not to do such an insane thing. Riel 
granted thej^es of the other, three, but firmly said that 
Boulton migt die. He would have been killed right away. 
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,if Smith had not persuaded Riel to stop the execution. Smith • 
did it by prorhising to induce the English-speaking settlers to 
work with Riel. 

, It often happens that a man trying to do one thihg does 
the very opposite. Riel was a good example of this. He was 
afraid that he would lose his power, and, by trying to frighten 
the people into obedience, he turned them against him. He 
had no sooner got over.his alarm caused by the Portage la 
Prairie men than another fear took hold of him, and' this 
led him to hisf^rime. ■ ■ 

Away off in Rome, 'Bishop Tache had heard of the troubles 
pn the banksbP-the Red River, The great council which he 
had come to attend was just opening, but he turned his back 
upon it and hastened home across the Atlantic, offering him¬ 
self to the Canadian government to be used in stilling the 
troubles in the West. As he was hurrying back to his fl6ck,The 
news of his coming flew ahead of him, and this was what 
frightened Riel anew. The young rebel saw visions of his 
people running away’ from him and following the^shepherd 
whom they so much loved and trusted. Therefore, thinking 
to show his authority, he struck o ut reckless ly ancLcommitted 
murder. ' " ' 

At eleven o'clock in the morrimg of March,1870, the 
Reverend George Young, a' Methodist--j^ggsiona^ who had, 
arrived from the East two years before, rushed into Smith's 
room and told him that one of the prisoners was to be, shot 
at noon. He was Thomas Scott,, a bold youth, who loved 
to play tricks on people and call them names. He had particu¬ 
larly irritatgd Riel and his guards. Smith hurried off to 
plead with Riel for the yOung man’s life, but Riel would not 
listen. ’ 

Scott thought that they were only trying to frighten him, 
until a number of guards entered his cell at noon and ordered 
him out. He Vas blindfolded and led out of the postern gate 
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for a few yards. Then he knelt in the srfpw while Yoyng 
prayed for him. The firing' party discharged their muskets, 
and three balls passed through his body. These did not kill 
him, however, and one of the men came forward and shot 
him through the head as he lay moaning on the white ground. 
An empty ,coffin was buried in the Fort Garry courtyard, but 
the body was never found.- It was secretly dropped through a 
hole in the ice on the river. , . , ^ 

Four days^ afterwards. Bishop Tach6 arrived and quieted 
the minds of his people. Riel now began releasing-his prison¬ 
ers. He saw that the country was 
certain to become part of Canada. 

Therefore, on April 20th, he ordered 
the Union Jack to be' hoisted at 
Fort Garry instead of the rebel 
government's flag composed of the 
lilies of France and a shamrock. 

The shamrock had been put in to 
please the Fenian O’Donoghue, a 
member of Riel’s government. 

O’Donoghue hated Britain and the 
British flag. WKen it went up, he 
straightway pulled it down. There 
was almost a fight between the 
two leaders, but Riel had his way, 
and the Uniop Jack went up to stay. Some days afterwards. 
O’Donoghue tried to run up the Stars and ^tripes, as he 
wished to see the country annexed to the United States. But 
again Riel stopped him. This time he placed a man at the 
foot of the flagstaff, with orders to shoot any one who tried to 
lower the Union Jack •'» . 

Meanwhile twelve hundred soldiers under Colonel Wolseley 
were on their , way west to. make sure that law and order "would 
^be observed. From Collingwood they sailed to Fort. William, 
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and from there they followed the old fur traders’ route o-^r 
Rainy Lake, down the Winnipeg River, aipd up the'Red River. 
On the morning of' August 24th, they, marched from Point 
Douglas through torrents of rain and a sea of iriud-.- The gates 
of Fort Garry were open, and, as they entered, Riel and a few 
of his friends went but on the other side and slipped across the 
Assiniboine to seek a refuge in the United States., THe^rebellion, 
was over, and the province of Manitoba"was born.";, 

The rebellion had been almost bloodies^* thanks to the wise 
restraint of the English-speaking^.settlers; bi^t the murder of , 
Scott left bitter memories that could nof .be forgotten. This 
was one of the greatest tragedies in Canadian history^'and 
perhaps the central tragedy in the history the Canadian 
North-West. Had it not been for this crime, tl^iere might have 
been no second Riel Rebellion, and Louis Riel rqight have gone 
down in history as a hero of constitutional government instead 
of a criminal whose hands were stained with blood. 



CHAPTER .XV .■ ■ - 

Red Coats and Red Men. 

Wl^eri Canada took possession of this country, it was really 
the red'man’s land. The only white settlers in the North-West 
lived in the riew province of Manitoba, which was much smaller 
then-than it is now. Indeed, for some years it was called the 
“postage stamp province," because it looked like a little postage 
stamp, on the big map of Canada. , Even in this little district, 
the only occupied lands lay along the two rivers. From 
Portage la Prairie to. the Rocky. Mountains, hundreds of miles 
away, the only white men to be found were in the Hudson's 
Bay Company’s posts, which were sprinkled over the country, 
and a few isolated missionaries. The rest of the £opu]ationj. 
e.xcept for some hundred half-breeds, was Indian and nuh^bered 
about thirty-five thousand. 

The Indians were like troublesome children, but the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was a wise father to them. This was. the first 
civilizing influence among them. The second was the work 
' of the rnissionaries, which began seriously about 1840. , 

In this year, the Reverend James Evansjcame to Norway 
Houseto superintend the labours of a-littleopippany of Method- 
' ist missionaries.. He died in 1846, but his;,work is still going 
on, for he conquered one pf the greatest difficulties that civilized 
men face when they try to help uncivilized^people. The latter 
cannot read, and the process of learning is too long and painful 
for any but a very rare iridiyidual to succeed. But Evans, 
after studying the Cree language carefully, worjked out a system 
of writing which was so simple that an ordinaty Indian in a 
^ fortnight could learn to read' anything in his I own tongue. 
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This remarkable Englishman wanted to begin printing right 
away, though he had no printing press, no ink, and no paper. 
Therefore, with his pocket knife, he' carved the type out of 
lead which he secured from tea chests,4he made ink with 
ioot, and he used birch bark. His great invention was soon 
known and appreciated in England, and he was then sent a 
good press, well-made type, and a plentiful supply of ink and 
• paper. . The result was that mission- • 
aries could now put in the hands of 
the Indians portions of the Bible'and 
other literature which they could‘read 
with their own eyes. \, Thus the good 
•influence of western civilizatiorp wafe 
able to spread to those whom whitd 
men could not reach personally. 

No less famous was Father Lacombe 
who reached Fort Edmonton in the 
•fall of 1852, From that day to this, 
in that part of the North-West which 
later became Alberta, his name has 
been' a household word among all 
shades of people from darkest red to 
purest white. In founding the settle¬ 
ment’’of St. Albert ip 1862, he left\an 
abiding memorial of his love for the Metis whom hc^esciled 
from a shiftless, wandering life. But there is hb. such material 
monument of his greatest work. Wandering up ^nd down 
the land from tribe to tribe, he won countless ;red rhen from 
savagery; When they were dying tike 'flies oP'Vyphoid, . 
scarlet fever, and small pox, he nursed them tmderly, and 
many loyed hi m m ore than anyone etee-f n e'a.rth.- - When Crees , 
and Blackfeet, deadly foes, met;~and -blood begap to flow, 
his presence stilled the strife. .. ^ O' 

'•^Th?se,. are only two of the; many missionaries of various 
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churches, men and women, who faced ^antold .hardships-and 
really laid down their lives to lift the liv^ of the red and lialf- 
' breed population. Had it not been for them, there would 
have been much less peace and morality in this country. ,v > 

_The. time was coming, however, when all the efforts of 

the company- , and of the mis-, ‘ 
sionaries could not have kept 
the red men in hand, for wicked 
white men were now appearing; 
in their midst. ’ -One of these 
was .Ambrose Fisher.,. As a- 
. boy he was educated at Point • 

Douglas., ‘Th^e he learned 
the language of'-^e Crees, and 
immediately (^'leaving school 
he began to trade with them, 
settling in the Qu’Appelle 
valley. .It took him most of 
the summer to trek down to 
St. Paul,. Minnesota, where he 
bought his supplies. In one 
year he - made oyer $16,000 
by giving the Indians whiskey 
for their buffalo rob^. 

All along the border, right 
out to the Rockies, traders 
were coming across with 
wagons and carts loaded with 
the deadly drink. Unlike the 
honouiabie .Hudson’s Bay Company, these men did not 
care what they did to thei Indians so long as they could 
get their furs. Like the traders from Canada a hurjjifed 
years before, they threatened tq ruin the country. ‘Their 
liquor turned, the red meii into mad. men, who fought and 
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killed one another as they had"ne^r done before. Scalps 
were becoming almost jas common as furs. . Whenever two 
tribes chanced' to meet, they wete likely tp fly at each 
other's throats. Sometimes they met at| a Hudson's Bay 
Company’s, post, where they had'come to" trade.. Then- the 
men of the fort, would have to lock themselves in, while 
the natives fought out thy^-quarrel outside the walls until 1 
one side drove The ot^lr ii«^. The' Indians were beconjing i 
so dangerous that buffalo hunters from Manitoba, brave | 
and sturdy asjthey; were,'^dld: ^pt dare ti^go out onjthe western | 
plains, unless they went in largd comp^es knd^heavily amed.- ' 
Most of these whiskey traders frpifi ''sout|^.4£'-.th©^-border 
were desperate characters. " They thci|ght ,nothmg,,of"shooting ■ 
a man, red or white,, if they did i^^like''hiiTh Jn -1873, a 
party of them did a terribly, thing’just forty miles north of 
the border. It was in the (^press Hills on what is now.the 
boundary between Alberta '"and Saskatchewan.. , They - were 
searching for Indians who had stolen some of their horses, and 
there they came^upon the village 'p/ the jhieves. When the red 
men refused to give up the hpises, .the white men swp re . 
vengeance. From the shelter ofj'a near-by river bank they 
fired volley after volley into the village of tfe4ielpless nativ^. 
About forty were killed, many more were/ wounded, and only a 
few escaped in'the hills. This ^typress Hills ihassacfe was 
the rhost famous of mahy exploit's pf these white devils. Canada ' 
was going ^o have a real "Wild/West,” just like the,United 
States, unless she put an end tp this lawlessriess right'.away. 

She did. , \ 

In this-very year, the Nor|-h-West Mounted. Police were, 
organized.-'f No body of police in dll the world is more famous 
'.than this which made our North-^est a law-abiding country. 
The force was recruited in tlj'e East, and from the beginning 
the government realized that it must not, be composed of 
ordinary men, but of young/men with good education, strong ' 
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bodies, and bold spirits.; There was rio difficulty in filling up 
this little corps of^ three hundred] picked'. men\ /The pay was 
small, but the/call of an. adventiirous life in tne; wilds of the 
West was very, great. To make sure ^hat they , had the right 
men, the officers fried toTrighted the .recruits by .telling them 
of the terrible trials that theV would hay& to iace .farj away 
from home and civilizaUon.' Indeed, they iyere to live in daily , 
company-yith,death. ' , ] - 

The fir?t hundred and fifl^y carhe |ap' tha^n’utumn over the ; 
"Dawsori route," where they often had to* make .their bwn /. 
road. They spent the winter.\in' Lower _Fort Garlby drilling / 
like slaves. Except when the\^ermometer dropped- tOv36“ / 
below zero, they were at it fromfdawn until dark/^Tlieir ^ \ 
impdrtapt business was to learn'how tb break and ride wild |, 'i 
brp'hchoS.'* Many was the., violent fall on the harclTrozen ground, ' 
bdt iri the-sprffig-'thHe men" were masters brtIie"strong^^art"pf^,\ 
horsemanship. ] ^ ’ 

' iThe-second half of the force followed in thi'e-summer 6f 1874', . 

coming over the railroad to its end at Fargo, North Dalcota.- 
Tl^y brought the more cumbersome baggage necessary for. the • 
jliVe of the force out in the yUds. .The Fargo people were amused ^ ' 
to- see acres of ground strewn with pieces of wagons^ and parts 
of^jsaddles that-,,ha^» been shipped from England. Their 

ai^pfement quickly changed to astonishment/whenL^ these_ 

mefih got everything in perfect shapb- and set out on their 
northward, march within pventy-four hours.—These were 
men who could do the impossible. 

The two'halves,of fhe force met at Dufferin on the Canadian 
side of the border just across from Pembina, and there they 
had their first western adventure during a terrific electric ■ 
storm. It -vwas a stampede of the horses, and was well described 
by one of t!^e sergeant-majors who later rose to command the 
force arid still later became Major-General Sir Sam Steele. ' 

- "-A thundefv^boit fell in the midst of the horses. Terrified, 
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they broke their fastenings, and made for the side of the corral. 
The six men on guard were trampled under foot as they tried 
to stop them. The maddened beasts overturned thejhuge 
wagons, dashed fhrough a row of tents., scattered 'everything, 
and made for the gate.'of the large field in which ^we were' 
encamped. In their mad efforts to pass they climbed over, 
one another to the height of many feet. I had full view of 
the stampede, being not more 
than fifty yards from the 
horses as they rushed at the 
gate arid attempted to pass 
it, scrambling and rolling 
over one another in one 
“ huge mass. ' One of the in- 
,spectoj5^yn^ped!',on.-a~.MiS,l„_, 
and' 'fchased-after the wild 
animals for over fifty miles 
across the border. In 
twenty-four hours' riding, h6> 
rounded th,erri up and 
brought them all back.” 

This terrifying experience ' 

■ in the middle of the night 
had one good effect. In^spite 
of many warnirigs, a few weaklings were among the recruits.* 
They how saw that the. life of the North-West Mountied 
Police was"4iot for them, and they quietly departed. The 
rest were glad to be rid of them. ' . 

The Cornmissioner, or- commander, of the Police, was an 
able Irishman, Colonel George A. French, at that time on the 
staff of the Royal Military College at Kingston. Later he 
served in other -parts of the Empire, becoming a major- 
general and a- knight. Very quickly, he had everything ready 
for the invasion of the wilderness, and on July 10th, 1874, the 
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North-West Mounted Rolice set out op th^ir t-housand-rnile 
march across the uninhabited plain. 

The procession^ must have^ been a wonderful sight. Fjrst 
came the-thfeeTTuHHred men In their uriif(5trns__:C)^= scarlet,. ,goi3, 
and blue. They ;^ere in six divisions op tn^ps called by the 
first letters of the alphabet from "A” to ■■F,>^nd..^,ch. troop., 
was mounted on horses of one colour. . They also had several 
field guns and mortars. But this ^ was only the Ijeginning. 



Fort Qu’Appelle. , ' . 

These men were to live far away from all settlement and, 
therefore, had to take with them all the meafas ,6f supporting 
themselves.* Thus the rest of the cavalcade was...ma4e...up., 
of nearly two hundred wagons and Red River carts, with all 
kinds of agricultufal implements and a whole army of cattle. ‘ 
Their line of march was, straight west along the border. 
There was a definite purpose in following this route. - It was 
to strike at the la\ylessness that was coming up from the south- 
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They all kept together, for three" hundred mile^' unthTthey 
reached La Roche Percee (pierced r^k) pn the /Souris Rh^r~-^ 
between the present.towns of Estevan and North Portal, where 
one division struck off to the north. These men went by Fort 
Ellice at/the mouth of the Qu’Appellp, up the Assiniboine, 
across country to Fort Carlton on tHe“Nprth Saskatchewan in ' ^ 
the middle, of its northward sweep to Pyncb .Albert, and on to ’ 
Fort/Edmonton, where. they arrived at .the end of October. 
ThFIast part , of the. journey was one', of great hardships.. . 
Pasture was very, poor that, year, and, the weakened horses 
nearly gave out when the cold weather caught them in October.., 
The men frequently had to lift Them from the ground and rub' 
their joints before they could proceed.. But, once in-Fort 
Edmonton, the warm hospitalityof-the Hudson's Bay Company 
fnade both men and horses rejoice.\ 

' Meanwhile, the main body pushed oh to the footFills in - 
what is now Southern Alberta,, where,the chief danger Tdy;. 
There Colonel French left three- divisioris under Coldnel 
MacLeod, the Assistant Commissioner, an^returned with the- 
remaining two to take up his headquarters "on the Swan River. 
Unfortunately, the barracks there were not ready, and a prairie 
fire had destroyed the wild hay. Therefore, he left only'one 
division'in that part of the country-^at Fort Pelly pn the 
Assiniboine—^nd set out, with the other for Dufferin, the 
original starting-point.' He finished his two-thousand-mile march 
in'November with the'theriTiorheter standing 30° below zero, L 
Colonel MacLeod with his three divisions was in the most, 
dangeroqs, position of all.' They, were.in the midst of the most 
warlike tribfes of the West dhd in the favourite,, country of the 
most lawless traders who came up from Fort Benton ini IVlbn-. 
tana. .They were out in. the open,'hundreds of miles from .The 
nearest Hudson's Bay Company’s . post, and winter was at 
hand. .On Noyember-1st, a bfizzard struck them, and .'the,'’, 
temperature Sank to, 1° below zero.. MacLeod’s first' care .; 
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was for the horses.- “When the storm broke,’/.he wroteC*'”! . 
jhad all; the^horses driven into the shelter of the woo ds.ne ar ’ 
by;' every one blanketed and fed. with' oats.and corn.” Until 
^the poor beasts .were stabled, hiot a log was .laid for the men's 
quarters. The officers were the last to be housed. In Decem¬ 
ber, three of them were still an a tent in the woods. ' . ' 
Thus was Fort MacLeod built in the.-closing. months of. 
1874,. the -first permanent habitation in. ^Southern Alb^a, 



Two years later, it .becamfe the headquarters of the. force.’ 
In> these first years, the Police built; quite -a number of forts 
thfoughbut the West, such' as Fort- Qu’Appelle, Battleford, 
and Fort Saskatchewan; Two of the forts built, in the .south 
country during. "l''875 are, worth special, mention. . MacLeod 
i-named oi^e.df them-after his Scottish birth-place, Calgarfy.- 
Very'soohdt somehow lost its second “r," and, in time the 
. place .grew; tq be, a city of first impprlanc'e:-.-“he other was 
in the’-Cypr^ Hills and. was called Fort Walsh after the 
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officer who built it. Fort Walsh is now no more, but fifty 
years ago it was next to Fort MacLeod in importance, for the 
Cypress Hills were the favourite meeting ground of the- fierce 
western tribes. , ^ ^ 

Colonel MacLeod and his men did not wait until they had 
provided shelter for themselves before they began to run down 
the wild whiskey pedlars. The Police had hardly arrived, when 
an Indian named Three Bulls brought word, of one of these evil 
men fifty^ miles away. Inspector Crozier and ten men rode 
off at once, ^nd soon they brought back five traders, several. 
wagon-loads of whiskey, and a great stock of buffalo robes, 
guns, and revolvers. The whiskey was promptly poured out 
in the snow, the - furs were confiscated, arid the men were 
given their choice; of imprisonment or a heavy fine. . Before 
long, a ■■flashy" man arrived from Fort Benton and paid the 
fines, for he was their chief. These wild Americans had 
everything their own way to .the south of the line. 5 and they 
hated the Police for stopping their wicked traffic -when they 
crossed tjie border. One of them,' who was caught a little later 
and immediately condemned by Colonel MacLeod to be locked 
up in the jail of the fort, burst out.' ■‘When I 'get out* of,here, 
if you put me in, I will make them wires ^o Washington! hum. ’ 
But MacLeod grimly replied, “Let them hum. In the mean¬ 
time, you go to jail, and, if you say more, you inay have your 
sentence doubled." ' . 

The sudden appearance of this handful of men in red coats 
had an effect like magic over the whole country. In one of 
his earliest.reports. Colonel MacLeod wrote: “I am happy 
to be able to report the complete Stoppage of the whiskey 
trade throughout the whole of this section of the. country, 
and that the drunken riots, which in former years were almost 
a daily occurrence, are now entirely at, an end; in,fact, a more 
peaceable community than this, .with a very large number of 
Indians camped along the river, could not be found anywhere^^' 
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The natives quickly saw that these bold riders of the plains 
were in every way the'ir very best friends. Less than three 
years after their arrival, the head chief of the Blackfeet said: 
“If the Police had not come to this > country where would 
we all be now? Bad men and whiskey were indeed 
killing US' so fast that very few of us indeed would have 
been left to-day. The Mounted Police have protected us as 
the feathers of the bird protect it from the frosts of winter.’’ 



Foot parade, drill order, North-West Mounted Police. 


Therefore, it was'easy for the Police to keep the Indians in 
order. Whenever .'a red man, committed murder, or stole 
horses, or was guilty of any other crime, the red joats went,, 
after him, and they would "go through fire and water till 
they got him. It was not unusual for a single constable to 
ride into an Indian camp and arrest a wrong-doer in the midst 
of. his. armed people., .The rest .knew that the captive, would 
be set free if he weire really innocenPor punished as he deserved 
if he were guilty. 
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Few people' know how much we owe to the North-West 
Mounted Police, later and better known as the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police. From the.time that white settlement 
first began to push in from the Atlantic over two- hundred 
years ago. there had been trouble -with the natives. They had 
been driven back and back before the advancing farmer,’ who 
destroyed their hunting fields. Th||k robbed of their means 
of living, they fought to save thefjPyves. At the very time 
when the Police were beginning their work in the Canadian 
West, the last of the long series of terrible wars I^tween the 
red and the white man was raging just ^across the border. 
Many white scalps dangled at red men’s belts, and many a 
white settler shot red men as if they were wolves prowling 
about. The Police saved us from -all, these terrors. They 
explained to the Indians that they had not come to steal their 
lands, that the Great White_Mother (Queen Victoria) -would 
send men to make treaties with them so that they would always 
have lands upon which to live, and the Indians trusted them. 

Three years fr5m the time that thes6\men in scarlet tunics 
began to ride over the plains, the danger of a wild Indian war 
had passed. They had so won the confidence of the natives 
that they gladly a^eed to a number of treaties with the Cana¬ 
dian government which kept the red men and the white men 
from fighting each other. The nati-ves gave up all their, rights 
to t'he land and agreed to let settlers come in. In return, the 
, government promised them several things for all time,' Each 
chief was to receive twenty-five dollars a year, each head man 
fifteen dollars, and each man, woman, and child five dollars. 
They were a}so given land for their own, where no white 
men Vere allowed to settle. These r^erves were quite gener¬ 
ous, for there'was a square mile for every family of five Indians.' 
The goverruhent also.gave them farming implements, grain, 
cattle, *anc|' other necessary assistance to earn their Hying 
in a new -way. Instead of destroying him, the white man was 
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taking the red man by the hand to help him up to a more 
civilized way of life. 

These treaties were made just in time". The buffalo,- the 
Indians' only means of livelihood, were fast disappearing. 
They were slaughtered every year by the scores of thousands 
in a most reckless manner.. Often they were killed only for 
their tongues, and the rest of the carcass was left for the wolves 
to devour. In 1875, the plairis were often black with enormous 
herds stretching away as far as the, eye could see, but by 1880 
' they were almost all gone. They went so fast that many 
people then thought it a mystery, gnd even to-day we cannot 
be sure why they vanished so 
suddenly. The Indians would 
have starved, or they would 
have lived by killing white 
men and taking their^ goods, 
had hot these treaties pro- 
• vided a way of salvation^ 

These treaties ’ were also 
made just in time to prevent 
the bloody Indian war then' 
raging to the south. from 
spreading north across the 
border. The United States Indians were sending braves 
and chiefs up to the Canadian Indians urging them to join 
them, and there is no telling what niight have happened 
haid not the Mounted Police and these treaties h^ our 
Indians back. How close we came to this great danger may 
be seen in the story of Sitting Bull, the great chief of the 
Sioux. • ■ , [ 

In the surtimer of 1876,'the United States troops who were 
fighting the Indians suffered a disastrous defeat. Sitting 
Bull cWght General Custer and two hundred and sixty-four 
cavalrymen, 'almost as many as the whole of the Police in the 
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Canadian West, and slew every one. of them.. Then came 
several thousand soldiers of the main army, and the Indians 
retired northward into what is now Southern Saskatchewan. 
Three thousand crossed the border at the close of the year 
and appealed to the Police to protect) them. 

They said that "they had been driven out by the Americans 
and had come to look'for peace; that they had been told by 



Fort Carlton in 1871. ' 


their grandfathers that they would find peace in the land of 
the British . . . that they had not slept sound for years and 
were anxious to find a place where they could lie down and 
feel safe." In the spring of 1877,, Sitting Bull hipnself followed 
with another large force. 

Inspector Walsh met these tribes at the border and made 
them promise to obey the laws of the Great White Mother. 
Shortly afterwards, three Americans arrived in'Sitting Bull's 
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aeamp to persuade, the Indians £o return. One w^s a priest, 
and therefore was safe, but the ^ther two would 'have been 
shot on the spot if'Sitting Bull had not given his promise to 
Walsh that he and his people would keep the law;. The great 
chief sent for the Police, and four officers at once appeared in 
the carnp, where a conference was now held. After the, Ameri¬ 
cans had tried to tempt the' Inmans back to their country. 



BttfFalo dance of the Sioux. From a sketch by Sydney Hall, 1881. 


Sifting Bull turned'to Assistant Commissioner Irvine and said: 
J‘If I remain here, will you protect me? anch Irvine replied; 
"I fold you I would as long as you behave yourself. Then 
Sitting Bull flatly refused to go. ^"Once I was rich, he said, 
“plenty of irioney, but the Americans stole it all in the Black 
Hills. 'What should I return for? To haye my horse and arms 
-taken away?" - .. ^ ' 

Later in the summer, two. American generals appeared, 
and there was another conference at which MacLeod, who 
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'was~now CSmmissioner of the force, presided. Sitting Bull 
shook hands warmly with MacLeod and Inspector Walsh, but 
■he would not look at the Americans. Again he refused to budge. 

. “To-day." he said, "you heard the sweet talk of the Ameri¬ 
cans. They would give me flour and cattle, and ^^hen they 
got me across the line they would fight me. I don’t want tp.-..- 
disturb the ground or the sky. I came to raise my children 



Ugly customers at Smart's store, Battleford. Frorri a sketch by Sydney Hall, 1881. 


here. ‘God Almignty always raised me buffalo meat to liye 
on. We' will pay for what we want^^re. We asked the 
' Americans to give u^ traders; but instead of this we got fire 
balls. All of the Arherleans robbed, cheated, and laughed at 
us. Now I tell you all that th^ Americans have done to us. 
and I want you to tell our Great Mother all. I could never' 
live over there again. They .never tell the truth; they told 
me that'they did not want to figl^but they commenced it." 

- The American government pressed the Canadian .government 
to force these American Indians out of the coun try. . Canada, 
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however, did not wish to betray these poor people who had- 
sought a refuge on her soil, nor would she run the risk of an' 
Indian war by trying to drive them' out. . But something else 
was now: beginning to force them' back. ./The buffalo were 
going fast, and Sitting Bull's followers, threatened by starva¬ 
tion, began, to slink away home. With those that remained, 
he wandered over the country between Fort Walsh and Fort 
Qu’Appelle. ; 

One day in 1881, he turned up with twelve hundred of his 
people at Fort Qu’Appelle, where he nlet Colonel Steele, and 
demanded a reserve and provisions. Steele sent an urgent 
message to Edgar Dewdney, whom the Dominion government 
had recently made Indian Commissioner-to look after all 
Indian affairs, and Dewdney was soon on the scene. He told 
Sitting Bull that Canada could not give him a reserve because 
he had a reserve in the United Stales'and really belonged 
there. He tried to persuade him to return to his own countrj^:^ 
.:_-gnd offered to feed him a nd his people on the way. Sitting 
Bull now gave in and set out with his'people for Wood Mountain 
on the southern border of the present province of Saskatchewan. 

When they arrived at Wood Mountain, there was no, more 
food, and Sitting Bull was in an ugly temper. From Inspector 
Macdoneli,^who commanded there, he demanded food.' Mac- 
donell refused!7 Sitting Bull threatened to take it by force, 
but Macdonell replied that he would give him bullets instead 
of bread if he tried that game. ,. 

“I am cast away,".cried Sitting Bull. “No," insisted Mac- 
donell. "You are not cast away. I am speaking for your 
own good and the good of your people and giving y^u good 
advice. You have been promised pardon and food and land 
if you return to your own reservation in the United States. 

I advise you to go, and I will help- you and. youl- people to 
trayel if you accept the terms that have been offered you." 
Sitting Bull knew that Macdonell was. his friend, ^nd, there- 
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fore, he took his advice. On the next day, they rode across 
the border together, and- Sitting Boll and his people went 
home to their reserve. 

Meahwhile, the papers and the people in Eastern Canada 
were almost in a panic. They demanded that whole regirnents 
of soldiers be shipped out to deal with these dangerous in¬ 
truders, but there was no need for them. The astonishment 
of Eastern Canadians was almost as great as that of the 
Americans at the.way that the little body of Police handled 
• and got rid of this large force of warlike Indians, who might 
have stirred up all the tribes of the West to engage in a ghastly 
war. • i 

The North-West Mounted Police made this country safe for 
settlers. They’laid the first foundations for the growth of the 
Canadian North-West. . 



CHAPTER XVI 
Opening the Doors of the Country. 

Half-breeds were the first settlers‘'beyond the new province 
of Manitoba. Some of these had grown up around the various 
fur-trading posts, but many othersr.^lJuring the “sixties" 
moved west from the Red River and, after some years’ wander¬ 
ing, they settled down in two . districts under the guidance of 
their priests. One of the^e districts was the-country between 
the lower reaches of the Northern and the Southern Saskat¬ 
chewan; the other was around iSt. Albert, near the present city 
of Edmontom , Tl^ere they liVed in much the same wayjias we. 
saw them lij^igg^Ji^h'e'bknks of the Red River., - ' . 

White settlers followed pn..il5eir heels duringetrheTseventies,” 
as soon as the Police-mad^,th&--regio]a^afe, for the.m to live 
in. - They appeared in three different parts of theTcount'ry 
almost immediately. , In the foot-hills of what is now Southern 
Alberta, growing herds of cattle took thejplace of the dwindling , 
herds of buffalo, and the great, ranching industry began. It 
could not have begun earlier, because the live stock would not 
have been safe from the untamed natives. Indeed,^for some 
time yet, ranchers and police were-worried by red-skinned 
cattle thieves. . , 

Ranching, of which we shall have more' to say ’ in the last 
chapter, was not "the only great industry which was to begin 
here at this time. In L870, Nicholas Sheran came up from 
Montana with a trader. On the Old Man River, he saw some¬ 
thing that caught his eye—a seam of coal. On examining it, 
he found that it was of poor quality, but concluded that better 
might be found not far off. Therefore, he went up .the river 
1.99 /‘ ; 

\ ' ‘ 

^ . /. ■ 
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and discovered what he was looking for. He filled his wagon 
with the “black diamonds” and headed his ox-team south. 
Two hundred miles away, at Fort Benton in Montana, he 
sold the first load of Alberta coal. He continued this business'" 
for four years until a nearer market suddenly appeared witW 
the establishment of Mounted Police posts; Then a few settlers 
arrived, and he supplied them too. By lBj^9 he had a real 



A prairie scene, 1876. 


mine. In that year, a son of Sir Alexander T. Galt, an extern 
capitalist, visited the district and caught Sheran's vision of a 
fortune in coal. The father caught the vision from his son and 
organized the North-West Coal and Navigation Company to 
mine with, modern methods on. a large scale. This .was the 
beginning of Lethbridge, where, in the summer.'of 1928, a 
monument was erected to the father of Alberta’s coal industry, 
Nicholas Sheran. 
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Most of the white people who came into the .North-West 
Territories in the “seventies," however, did hot settle in the 
south. They followed the well marked cart trail , which led 
from Fort Garry past Fort Pelly to the Northern Saskatchewan 
and on to Edmonton'.' „ Some found homes for themselves 
between Battleford and Prince Albert; others pushed on to. 
live, around Edrnonton. Some of these "Old Timers" are still 
livjng and tell interesting stories of how they travelled and how 
they lived in those days. . • ■ 

A few were Kildonan families: Finding that the Red River 
was becoming too settled to suit, their taste, they pushed west 
to live over again the hardy pioneer life which theyfpreferred. 
Those who came from Eastern Canada had to leave' the rail¬ 
way down in the. United States. and proceed by boat or cart to 
Fort Garry, before they struck west. They brought what 
effects they could, farm implements, livestock, 'and furniture, 
and they completed their, outfit in Winnipeg which was now 
beginning .to grow rapidly. In the stone bastions of Fort 
Garry lay. piles of ox harness .several feet deep. There t^e 
newcomers could rummage till they pulled out what they 
wanted. ar^'after paying their money, carry it away.' On 
completing ^eir final preparations, during which they camped 
on what is now Portage Avenue, a short distance from Main 
Street, they set out for their promised land. The way was very 
different , from, but quite as trying as that,over which the 
Children of Israel passed long ago. Instead of'finding manna, 
they, carried rusty salt pork which tasted badly until they 
got used to it. .Biit the question of food did not trouble them 
nearly so much as other trials which beset their path. Many 
of these settlers now learned for the first dme how stubborn an 
ox-can be. and how, viciously mqsquito^ can, bite, just as 
exasperating as these beasts, great and small, were the, mud 
holes of all sizes, in which whole parties of immigrants were 
often stuck for days. Some, faint hearts gave up the struggle,' 
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sold all their belongings to other pioneers, and went back to 
where they belonged. The valiant ones pressed on. In a month' 
if the weather were good, in-two months if it were bad, they 
might reach Prince Albert. The journey to Edmonton was' 
just as long" again. Some women and children followed 
their men folk when the latter had built homes, but many 
accompanied them and shared ;all the trials and worries of be¬ 
ginning life anew where^^o" white people had dwelt before. 



Edmonton In 1871. 

Those who arrived were farmers and traders, and some of 
them were both. Many hoped to get a good share of the business 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company had enjoyed, now that jfe 
monopoly was gone forever. Those who took up farms could 
not grow wheat and other produce to ship out of the country for 
sale abroad. "They were in the same positiqn ais the Red River 
settlers in earlier years. It cost too much to send things out 
by cart, and. therefore, they^could sell only in the local market. 
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That there was any market at all may, seem ‘surprising 
to-day, • but it did exist. . One great reason, for this was thd 
disappearance' of-the buffalo. The-people o/ all shades'of 
colour from brown^o white had to eat, and,, when'one supply 
of food was failing.Another had to.-be found. There was also, 
a considerable amount of money in' the, hands of various 
people who .wanted and needed to ’ spend it. Yhe Indians 
were receiving'large sums of cash every year from the Canadian 
government. Somewhat over three'hundred thousand dollars 
a year were coming into the cduntry for the pay and support 
of the Mounted Police. The Hudson’s Bay, Company, also,' 
ihad to purchase supplies, for its business still went on, princi¬ 
pally in the north, and rival traders, who were no'wi^ ^admitted 
freely, had likewise to buy supplies.,, w ^ 

Markets mean centres of , population, and little com¬ 
munities, such, as Prince Albert, Battleford, Calgary, and 
Edmonton, arose with a few stor^, and perhaps a small saw¬ 
mill and a flour-mill. There prices were -very high. In 1875, 
in the small village of Calgary, which began to grow around 
the fort of the Police, there w'as such a demand fpr the necessi¬ 
ties of life that flour spld for twenty-five dollars’a bag of one ■ 
hundred pounds, sugar and salt were worth fifty cents a pound, 
and a bushel of barley suitable for a horse fcirought two dollars 
and a half.* Three years later in Battleford, eggs were seventy- 
five cents a dozen, and onions were four dollars a bushel. 
Such prices gave rise to, stores and drew settlers. The country 
V was importing food that it could grow, if there were only people 
to grow it'. In 1875, more than a thousand Red River carts 
laden with flour, oats, barley, and vegetables left Manitoba, 
"Tor the North-West Territories, as the rest of the country waS 
called. In the following year, more than four thousand carts 
were loaded in Winnipeg, for the plains to the w^t. There¬ 
fore, settlers came, trekking in with Red Riyer cart or "prairid' 
schooner”. The latter was a large canvas-covered wagon which 
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could hold the whole family and all the .worldly belongings of a 
pioneer. As yet, however,' settlers could not come in very large 
numbers, or they would not be able-.to sell what they could 
produce. Until the country could find an outside market, its 
population-was bound to be small. 

■ Meanwhile, a'further, development was taking place in 
Manitoba,; which was much nearer the outside whrld and 
growing nearer and nearer-all the time. Settlers' began' to 



Calgary in ISSl. From a sketch by Sydney HalL. 

■ .(trickle in from the east and the south, and even from'Soverseas. 
In 1875, quite a number of horncsteaders from Eastern panada 
settled, in the Pembina Mountain district, eighty miles south¬ 
west of Winnipeg. This part of the country attracted them, 
because there they found- rolling hills and scattered woods. 
These made it seem much more like the land from which they 
' had come than was the bald prairie. Indeed, they had the . 
notion that the prairie was not^ood for agriculture. ' - f 
Immediately; however, an entirely different kind of immi¬ 
grant proved that they- -were wrong. - These were several 
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thousand German Mennonites, something like our Quakers, 
who Had lived in Russia, where^rming on the prairie was 
common. • The first-of them, carped 1874^1anting themselves 
on the prairie to the east of the.Red River. In the. next year, 
still more arrived, and ipon a Mennpnit^ community grew 'up 
on the west of the Red; * In 1876, the first colony of Icelanders 




The'cS^et of Main Street and Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, in 1872- 

was established on the shores" of Lake .Winnipeg, about sixty 
miles from" Winnipeg' , There .they found life much easier 
than in' their pld home, arid, tl^efore, many of their friends 
and relatives followed them to this.jcountry. In 1875, Mani¬ 
toba had .tenl flour mills, which .-together could grind four 
thousand busljels^^rda^ . By 1880.Jthe-prm®cr^?HrfilIing-©ufe- 
It had a pri^lation of about sixtjsthdbsand,. and its centre, 
Winnipeg had grown from a village^^ftwo hundred to a„city 
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with. a piopulation of nearly eight thousand. Why was 
there this rapid development? 

The real reason for this sudden growth of Manitoba was 
^that- now for the first time people found out that they could 
makf money by taking up farms there. As the traders had 
lohg'iago discovered that the best furs were in the North, 
^so now people discovered that the -best wheat was grown in 
the North. ''At the same time, the gulf which had cut the 
country off from the outside world was being rapidly bridged. 



The steamer International. 


In 1872, something very important-happened on the Red 
River~a new steamboat appeared. Up to this time, the 
only steamer on the "river, the. International,, belonged to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and carried only the company’s 
goods! But the -new steamer—would carry anybody and 
anybody’s goods, so long as the/- paid for the service. T^is- 
new steamer made money, and soon there was a, regular line 
of boats'plying-up and down the stream during the summer. 
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.Sending gcxxis' by steamer was so much cheaper th^ by 
Red River* cart, that the caravans of carts now vanished, and 
the quantity of goods coming into and going out of the country 
greatly; increased. Manitoba's door to the markets of the 
world was beginning to open. In 1876, oyer eight hundred ' 
bushels of hard wheat were shipped to Toronto, the first to be 
sent out of the country. , Soon the door was to be opened wide. 
The railway had crept up to the border at Emerson, hard by. 
the old Pembina, and at the close of 1878 a railway frOm St. 
Boniface to Emerson was finished. Manitoba was linked 
with the railroad system of the United States. There was 
now no' limit to what the fatmers might grow, because they 
could get it out and sell it,at a.profits TM price of wheat in 
Winnipeg- had, been .fifty cents a bushel; now'it-jUmped to 
seventy-five cents., People saw this great change coming, and , 
they prepared for it.' Before the railway was finished, Mani¬ 
toba had a .wheat crop of more than a million bushels.^ 

■ Whefr-M^itoba was ten years, old, it had a population ten 
,'tirhes as large'as the whole.of the country which is now covered 
by Saskatchewan; and Alberta, that is. without counting' the . 
Indians. This was because the door to the North-West. 
Territories was .stilT closed. Soon, however, it was to be 
opened by pressure from across tl|e Rocky Mountains. 

British Columbia forced the r&iiway through this prairie 
country. Having grown up quite a separat^olpny-on-the 
Pacific coast, it joined the' Domini^,'in l87^1"On one condition 
—that' Canada should build a rmlwayacross the continent 
within ten years. Canada failed to live up to her promise, 
but she could not back, out of it, because British Columbia 
might have withdrawn from’the Dominion. There was a bitter , 
quarrel for'a while, but at l^t British Columbia agreed to 
extend the time. ' ■ 

The re^n for the delajf was tfiat Canada was yet a poor 
country, and this w:as a. gigantic undertaking. ‘ Many, many 
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millions of dollars would have to be spent upon the railway 
before, those who spent this money could get a dollar back. 
The Canadian government tried to tempt capitalists to build 
the line by offering to give them millions of acres of land 
and millions of dollars, but' ho capitalist would look at the land 
or the money.. They were all. afraid that they would lose 
more than they would gain. Therefore, the government had 
to try to do it as a public work. This meajit such an enormous 
expense that many people were frightened. They feared that 
it would make the country bankrupt, and, therefore, the 
government went about the work very cautiously.. When the 
ten years were up, a telegraph line had been run to Edmonton, 

' but there was 'very little railway built or being .built on the 
prairie. There was the line connecting Winnipeg with Emer¬ 
son, the line connecting the Red River with Fort William, and 
a line running a hundred miles west of Winnipeg. 

What was needed was a group of capitalists who were 
familiar with the difficult problem of railway building and 
who also knew enough about the country to be sure that they 
would not lose money by constructing a line there. Almost 
by accident, such a group now appeared. The chief of them 
were four Canadians. Two had been bom in Canada and had 
settled in the'United Stat^, J. J. Hill and N. W. Kittson. 
The other two were-of Scottish birth, Donald A. Smith and his 
cousin, George Stephen, later Lord Mountstephen.. These 
men had secured control of a railway in Minnesota and were 
making a great success of it. Tljis road.' which soon grew 
into the Great Northern Railroad, was looking in the direction 
of the Canadian North-West, for it was just across the border. 
Here were the men for the task. The Canadian government 
appealed to them, and they formed the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way Company. . - 

In 1881, Parliament gave its consent to a bargain that the 
government had rnade with the compaity. Canada gave the 
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company the sections of the railway already built or uri'der 
"> construction, twenty-five million dollars, and twenty-five million 
acres of land in alternate sections along the line of the railway, . 
and the company promised to finish the road by 1891. The 
company at once began to work. 

On the very last day of 1881, a stranger appeared in the 
city of Winnipeg.' He.jyras a Dutch American, but was to 
become oge -of the gr^atest,^ 

■ Canadians, of’^his day.- 't; Yhis 
wks thefirst general managerof 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 

. who was later to become Sir 
William Van Horne, the presi¬ 
dent of the company. He 
really built the road. During 
the rest of the winter, he was 
busy day and night laying his 
plans. Before the snow had 
gone in the -springr he was 
gathering hdge supplies in 
Winnipeg—lumber from the 
Lake of the Woods and K/Iin- 
nesota, spruce ties from the 
forests east ofc Winnipeg,, and 
steel rails from England and 
Germany. The' rails came .in train-load after train-load, and 
more were coming in a steady stream. To make sure that 
the stream would continue to flow properly,'Van Home posted 
men all along the line of the railways from New York. These 
men watched the train-loads as they passed and telegraphed 
what they saw to Van Horne.' .If there was a delay at any 
point, he telegraphed back to speed things up. 

In the spring of 1882. everything leaped,west from Winnipeg. 
First came the parties fixing the exact location of the railway. 
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Then came gang| with ploughs and scrapers grading up the 
line. Behind them came construction, cars and expert track¬ 
layers, and behind them again came trains and an army of men 
handling materials for the road and supplies for the men. 
There were over five thousand' men and. seventeen hundred 
teams at work on the prairie. Van Home seemed to be 
everywhere, “going like a whirlwind. wherever he went, and 
stimulatirig',^eyery man he met,” He- was out to break all 
records in railway^ construction, and he did it.. Before, the. 
winter set in, ■n^rJy' fiv^ hundred miles were built. , .— 

The original prari- accepted by the Dominion government 
some years before had been to run the road straight north-west 
from the Lake of the Woods, across the Red RivS^t-Selkirkc, 
over the narrows df Lake Manitoba, and on to the Northern 
Saskatchewan. Up this, it 'was to go past*-Edmonton and 
pierce the Rocky Mountains through- the Yellowhead Pass. 
This route was chosen by Sandford Fleming, whom the.govern¬ 
ment had appointed in 1871 to find where the railway should 
be laid. The reason for running it this way was that it might 
serve a larger ^territory than if it ran along one side of the 
country near the border, and also that the Yellowhead was 
the only'pass , over which it was thought that a railway could 
cro ss. Had this line been followed, it y^ould have passed by 
Winnipeg and alLthe settlements along the Assiniboine River; 
Therefore, the people complained loudly, and the government 
agreed that the. road • should run south of Lake Manitoba 
instead of across its narrow middle. 

The new copipany now made a further change, adopting 
-the more southerly route of the present main line. Although 
the climb' over the Kicking Horse Pass was much st|eeper. 
this route was shorter, and the company was in a great .hurry 
to finish the road that it might commence to earn some rnoney. 
The final decision to build the line straight "to the-Kicking 
Horse Pass w^, made in the-winter of 1882-1883, when Van 
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Home went dov^ri tcT Montreal to consult with the president. 
George Stephen, and '"the directors - of ' the company. At 
the same time another important point'was settled. 

- . The government wished the road fo"be "carried right through 
on Canadian soil to the East,' but Stephen and other members 
of the company were doubtful about running the line around 
the north of the Great Lakes. Van Horne now insisted that 
it could and should be done, and he had his way. This decision 
had'^'wery great influence upon the history, of the Canadian 
North-West. It made this country more a part of Canada ^ 

■ than it otherwise would have been, fr* would have been a 
sort of backyard to the North-West of the United States, if , 
the only, way out had been over American railways. The 
building of the line through Northern Oritario also meapt tha^t _ 
more pepple would come’tb"This country. So long as the 
■ only way into the country was through the United States, 
many, who left their old homes with the intention of settling 
in Manitoba never reached, their destination. On every train 
there was at least one American immigr ation a gent who went 
up and dowp among the passengers, tempting.them to stop, off 
and find hc^^ 3 |( the United States. They praised the country 
through w^re, passing 4rid rar^lcl^^ the country 

to the north, where^^^^|^y^said»-notiTn 5 ..m|fi^^es grew. 

In the spring oTTB8?rVan.^Hdfne yas'^^in'’dut on the 
prairie, and the railway rolled west. August it reached 
Calgary, and by the end of the season it was up in. the mount¬ 
ains. The sections^tjy;^ough the Rockies and along the north of 

_L ake Supe rior could not be built so fast as the line across the 

prairie, but they also were pushed with ^eat energy. On 
November” 7th, 1885, at Craigellachie, British Columbia, - 
Donald A. Smith drove the last, iron spike in the hue which tied 
Eastern and Western Canada together, and in the summer of 
1886, the settlers on the prairie heard the whistle of the first 
train going all the way from Montreal to the PScifidl 
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Although the fj'rairie section was the easiest to construct, 
it had its peculiar difficulties. On one occasion, -an Indian 
chief named Pie-a-Pot and his tribe camped right across the j 
line. -When the railway men asked-him to move, he laughed 
in their faces. Then two redcoats appeared, a sergeant and a 
constable. The sergeant ordered the natives off, but again 
they,^ laughed' and fired off 
their rifles into the air. /There¬ 
upon. the sergeant pulled out. 

■ his watch and gave them 
fifteen minutes to go. The 
'^r.ed,. men continued to .jeer 
I '%itif the fifteen minutes were 
Cup..Then they had the sur¬ 
prise of their lives. The ser- 
ge'ant Jumped off his horse, 
rih into the chiefs tent, kicked 
out the main pole, and Pie- 
a-Pot was nearly caught by 
the collapse of his own house.. 
The serge,ant did the same to 
the next tent, and then he 
, turned to the chief and his 
astonished men, saying, "Now 
move and -move quickly.” 

. They did. '' 

Much greater was the danger when the road approached 
the Blackfoot reserve. The yourig men wanted to fight the 
pale-faces who were making a trail for their iron horses that 
breathed fire. Old Crowfoot did his best to hold them back, 
but he and his people had a real grievance. The government 
had promised the company to arrange with the Indians for 
any land in a-reserve that the railway might need, arid had 
neglected to make any bargain with the Blackfeet. The builders 
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did not know of this neglect and.'went ahead to lay the tracks 
across the reserve. The next morning they awoke to find 
t^dt the tracks';nad,-been pulle'd up in the night. There was 
seriOjUS trouble ahead;' unle^ the natives were-quickly satisfied. 

The missionary who" was then with them sent a runrier to 
Father Lacombe, who rode as fast as his horse would carry 
him to Crowfoot's village, 

Finding what was the mat¬ 
ter. , Lacombe rushed off to 
get a large supply of tea and 
tobacco. This he distributed 
to the. red men, at the same 
" time explaining that the, 
governrhent needed ..the land 
for ,the railway and wpuld 
give them other lands instead. 

Thereupon, the Blackfeet,. 
after much solemn smoking 
in council, agreed to let the 
iron traij'..run through their 
• re5epver'‘ '‘ , . ' • • 

Vanldorne rewarded Crow¬ 
foot by givingihim a'perpetual 
pass over tke railway, and' the 

old chief .was so tickled by , , i y 

this gift that he had it framed and ever afterwards wcif^t 
suspended from his neck by a chain. Shortly after the abq^ 
incident, officials of the road steamed into Calgary opthe first 
train. Father Lacombe met them,: and. they/.had. a merry 
time together.. To show their appreciation of what-he had 
done, Stephen resigned his office, and the “directors present- 
elected Father^, Lacombe in his place. . , For one hour, 
the priest was president of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
greatly enjoyed this humorous and- graceful compliment. . 



Chief Crowfooc 
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The building of th^ Canadian Pacific Railway was one of the 
most important events in the history of Canada. Without 
the railway, Canada could not have become ai.‘‘Dorninion from 
sea to sea,” and the development of this partiof the country 
would have been very much slower. The railway opened 4he 
doors of the North-West Territories to the markets of the world. 

To gain all,the advantage of a “head start,” many people 
rushed in before the railway. Some were so eager that they 

carhe before’ 
the Canadian' 
Pacific gave up 
the ■ idea of 
running its line 
through the 
Yellowhead 
Pass, and, 
therefore^ they 
settled along 
the^ Northern 
Saskatchew an 
where they 
thought that 

On the way to the homestead. , [hg railway 

would soon corne. • Prince Albert, Battleford, and. Edmonton 
became thriving little communities. In 1877, a government 
for the North-West Territories was set up in Battleford. This 
young capital had the first newspaper in’the Territories, the 
Saskatchewan Herald. The next appeared in Edmonton. This 
was the Bulletin, published by Frank Oliver, which began as a 
small sheet of five by seven inches in December, I'SSO. The 
future capital of Alberta had already a steam saw and grist mill. 

So soon as people knew that" the Canadian Pacific was going, 
to make for the Kicking Horse Pass', ■ they began to pouf in 
along the southern route. It was not uncommon for settlers to 
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watch where the surveyors drove their stakes for the, railway 
andThen take up farms right there. . All'along the line, of the 
railway, "ycommunities "sprang up-'in 1883. The principal 
centres were Regina, .Moose Jaw,’ Medicine Hat, and Galgary. 
'Of these, Regina was for many years the most impbrtant. 
Because it-was on. the railway, it now -became the capital 
instead of Ba'ttlefo'rd, arid, at the same time, it became the 
headquarters of the hjbrth-West Mounted Police. It was first 
. called Pile of Bones Creek, a name'whichmobody liked. There- 
. fore, the governor-general, the Marquis of Lome, was asked to 
give it a new and respectable name. As he w^.married to 



Early Government buildinj^, Reginal 

Princess Louise, he christened it -Regina in honour of his 
wife’s; mother. Queen Victoria. In a few months, Regina was 
a rapidly growing town with a newspaper of its own. the 
Regina Leader .founded by. a brilliant Irishman, Nicholas 
Flood Dayin. ' . , , , , 

The country around was being settled rapidly. Tn the spring 
of 1883, all .the land,for twenty rhiles was^taken.up. In older 
Caiiada, the newcomer had to face the long and heavy task of 
conquering a hardwood forest before he could get at the soil; 
but here in the newer Canada, it was much easier, for the pio¬ 
neer; Though he might grow a few, potatoes and oats during 
the first season, his main work was with a yoke , of oxerl. and 
a plough “brea]<dhg" the prairfe. The upturned sod .was very. 
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tough, but now it rotted- and thereby unlocked the soil for a 
, good crop in the following .year. Meanwhile the homesteader,-'^ 
who was often a bachelor, lived on the food that he had brought 
. aridThe wild fowl that he coulcT'sHoot. There was plenty of 
, pasture for his few cattle, and he. commonly cut wild'hay^ 
by the ton to feed them during the winter. For wood, he 
\ sometimes had to go five or six miles to a bluff or river valley. 

\ There he cut logs to make his "shack" and gathered his winter 



A Red River cart at Calgary. From a paintit^ by E. Btc^ber, 1887. 


supply of fuel.. Many a settler first dwelt in a.tent, and later, 
when he found more tirne, fortified himself^ainst the winter. 
..'With a warmer habitation, of sods-ur—logs, and built a similar . 
shelter for. his animals. It- '^as a hard life, but it gave health 
and wealth to those who were not afraid. 

For countless ages this had been the land of the red men 
and the buffalo, and now it was becoming a white man’s 
. country, one of the richest agricultural lands in the world. 
But just as .the new day was dawning, a storm blew up, ' 
and many drops of human blood stained the prairie. 







CHAPTER XVII 

The sad Story of Riel and his second Rebellipn. 

Louis Riel hated Canada, and , he had some reason for this 
feeling. When Bishop Tache returned to the Red River in the 
spring of 1870, he announced that the* government would 
forgive all the rebels. Riel naturally thought-tiiat this included 
him, and the bishop thought so tdo. But they were both 
mistaken, because Scott had been murdered after, and not 
. before, the government had promised to pardon everybody.' 
Therefore, Riel fled for his life when Colonel Wolseley reached 
Fort Garry. With longing eyes, he looked back to his own 
country, ahd hoped that he might §gpn return and live in it 
as an honoured citizen. . 

In 1871, he'returned to offer his services ih defending the 
, province against some Fenian invaders who wanted to conquer 
Hit for the United States. He actually got two hundred and 
. fifty mounted Metis to help him. Even this did not wipe out 
the stain. The reason was that- in Ontario in particular there 
was a strong determinatipn .that Rfel should be punished for 
his crime..- The feeling was so pronounced that the govern- 
- ment would probably have been forced to take action. There¬ 
fore, in order to save him, they paid him a large sum of money 
_ to leave the country. 

For a second time, he went into exile, but he liked it no 
• --better than he did the first time, and soon he was back among ■ 
-his—people. Twice they elected him to Parliament. , After 
his first election in 1873, h^'went to Ontario, but to escape 
trial he was compelled to leave hurriedly. After his second 
election in 1874, he appeared in Ottawa and attempted to 
' ' ' ■ 218 , ■ 
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take his seat, in the House of Commons, but that body expelled 
him by a vote of one hundred and forty-four to. sixty-eight. 

He was never tried for putting Scott to death. In 1875, he 
was banished for five years, -but eyen...J;his did not-kegp. him 
out of Canada. • . . , ■f> 

In the yery next year, he turned up in Mdn^kL'biit'he was 
no longer the same Riel. Some people go insane by imagining 
that they are being persecuted, and this is .what was happening 
to Riel. It is not \^ery.surprising, for there was insanity in 
his familyTSid he certainly had a large number of enemies. 

His friends ■ becarne alarmed at his' strange -behaviour 
and tried to keep him quiet, but they could not. ' One day, 

- he entered a,^church, made a noisy disturbance during mass, 

- proclaimed himself superiortcr any of-the priests-present, -and- 

demanded that he conduct the service. He was*then examined, 

•' found insane, and straightway shut up^dn an asylunp After 
pa .year and. a half he was release^'-as sane. He at once went 
1 'to the iShited States, where again he went insane and had To 
, be locked up for a while. ' . 

, After this, he wandered to the American North-West, but . 
everywhere he went he seemed to get into trouble.- He tried ' 
to make .a .living in various ways, but did not succeed very 
well. In 1881, he waspn the Missouri trading whiskey to the 
Indians. There he met some chiefs from Canada, whom we 
will see shortly on the Saskatchewan; and he tried to make 
them hate Canada as much as he did. One of the chiefs, . 
Wandering Spirit, later described the meeting in these words: 

“He gave us liquor and said he "would make war on this ^ 
country. He asked us to join him.in wiping out-all Canadians. - 
The government had treated, him badly. He would demand 
much money from them. If they did not give, he would ‘ 
spill blood, plenty Canadian blood." 

Not long afterwards. Riel’s wildness died down, md he 
befcame an excellent country school teacher in Montaria. 
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--'He had recovered from-his insahity-and might never have had 
a return of it if he had continued to liye a quiet, wholesome life. 
All chance of this was ruined oneway early in the summer ^ 
1884 when four horsemen from seven"'hundred miles away rode 
into-the peaceful, village where he<was settled.. Who'were they, 
and what did they want? The answer is a very..sad story. 



Half'-brWds and dogs at Fort Carlton*^ ^ 

After the suppression of the Manitoba rebellion, the Cana¬ 
dian government tried to deal .|iJ|stly wjth the half-breeds in the 
new province by setting aside large tricts of land for them. 
Each was tot have a farm of his ownf so soon as the land was 
surveyed and divided up. This, of course, "would take some 
time, and,\.meanwhile, the half-breeds were given little pieces 
of paper called scripT” When the survey was finished, any one 
bringing in one of these pieces of paper was to be given a farm. 
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a. very bad - arrangemdit. and it was very badly 
managedr\^ - ' / 

The government was so slow in giving out this scrip that 
many half-breeds didmot get it, for they had^grown impatient 
and had, wandered west beyopd the borders of the province. 
Many who got it were no better'.off, for white men cheated 
them of their lands by buying their scrip^for a- few dollars or" 
even a few bottles of whiskey. ‘ - 

-.^hen^hey settled down in the Territories, the Metis who 
had grOwn^jjp there and those who now came in took up farrns 
after the old ^fashion,, in long, narrow strips running 'back from 
the rivers, two miles deep'and .dne::eighth of a mile wide. At 
first they did not pay m uch atte ntionJ:o,:theit,farms, -as-therr- 
:.^hief cicimpation. was the hunt. Then the buffalo'began to 
go, and 'they saw that their only means'of living was by 
tilling the" land. , Afdhce their troubles began, and once more 
the Canadian goyernment was very stupid. 

Just so soon as these people began to realize how much their 
farms meant to them, they were threatened with losing them. 
The Canadian government ordered the land to be 'Surveyed 
and laid out, like a checkerboard. All ifarms Were to be the. 
same size as those which the Metis had taken for themselves, 
but they were to be square instead of oblong. Mottover,^ 
every other square mile was either reserved from settlement 
or . held for sale. 

This meant that there was not a half-breed farm in- the 
North-West Territories that fitted into the new' system. 
Every one covered some land which the government would 
-not grant, or for which it demanded two dollars an acre.- Here 
and there,, a white settler just come into the country took up 
a square farm that cut-across one of jthe long half-breed farms, 
and, according to the law, the land belonged to the white man. 
But the Metis had never forgotten what Canadians had taught 
them long long years before—that the land really belonged 
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to the people who grew up on it. Again their lands were being 
stolen-.from them, and, now that the buffalo were going, their 
lanids meant everything to' them. 

As early as 1873, the half-breeds had complained to the 
Canadian government, and-as years passed by their petitions 
grew in number. But nothing was done. The government 
away off in Ottawa was deaf to the cry of the half-breeds for 
justice. Meanwhile, the Indian treaties had been arranged, 
and these added to the grievance of the Metis. 

Nothing was being done for the Ivletis, but everything was 
being done for their cousins, the Indians. The red men were 
given land and a great de al more.’ Th ey got money, they got 
cattle and seed, they gotTirmh^ implements,.,they.got-every 
assistance to begin their new kind of life. Therefore, the half- 
breeds began to demand help as well as land. Did not the whole 
country belong to them as much as it did to the Indians? The 
Metis had no doubt about it. 

The Canadian government was even more to blame for the 
second Riel Rebellion, which now broke out, than it had been 
for the first, k should have learned a lesson from the first, 
but it did not/ And now it had a great deal more warning 
than it had received before. The lieutenant-governor of the 
North-West Territories, Archbishop Tache, and many other 
white men in the West, both priests and- laymen, were doing 
their best to make the politicians at Ottawa open their ears 
to the.just demands of the half-breeds. But it was all in vain. 

he natural result was that the M^tis grew more and more 
restless. 

Their restlessness was now increased by the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Up to this, time, many Metis 
earned considerable money by carrying goods in their Red 
River carts across the plains. But the railway, because it 
was a cheaper method of transportation, stopped this freighting 
from Manitoba. Now there was only the-shorter haul from 
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the nearest railway station in the south;. Thus the Canadian 
Pacific Railway hurt them at once by taking away half their 
business. It also threatened to hurt them in'the future._Woul(^ 
it not bring countless white settlers to crowd them out? They 
were afraid. 

Early in the summer of 1884, some of them held a meeting, 
and there they decided to send for Riel. He had led them to 
victory on the banks of the Red River, and could hemot do 
the same on the banks of the Saskatchewan ? Four- horse- ‘ 
men galloped off to carry the invitation to their old leader 
down in. Montana.. These were the men who upset Riel's 
peace when they aligh ted in Jront of his simple Jittle-jROttage. 
'He 'could not Resist the pitiful cry of his people, and, on July 
1st, 1884, he arrived in what is now the province of Saskatche¬ 
wan. There was no secret about it; everybody knew where 
he was. ; His coming was a further warning to the Canadian 
government. . It should have kept him out of the country, 
or it should have removed the grievances of his people. It 
did neither. 

During the summer and autumn of 1884,' Riel spoke at 
many meetings. He- did not urge the people to rebel; he told 
them to have patience and to behave properly. In September, 
he helped them to draw up a list of their demands which they 
called a Bill of Rights, after the Manitoba document of a few 
years before. They sent , it to Ottawa, but the government 
paid no attention to it. As week after week passed by and 
no reply came, they .began to despair. , When people are 
desperate, they frequently do things that they are sorry for 
afterwards. ■ 

During the winter, a change came over Riel. Disappointr 
ment. excitement, and the praise of his followers were un¬ 
balancing his mind once more. The priests who had supported 
the Metis up to this time refused to work with Riel, and he 
turned against them. He said that he was a- prophet whom 
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God had chosen to set up a new religion and reform the world. 
The wilder he became, the more did people fall awaj^rom him, 
until, no white men, practically no English half-breeds, and 
only a small number of the French half-breeds’ would have 
.anything to do with him. But this only made him more ' 
dangerous, because those who stuck by him were filled with 
wild notions. They were likely to do anything. 

In the spring of 1885, Lawrence Clarke,^ the chief factor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in that part of the country, 
visited Ottawa and there sought in vain to obtain justice for 
the half-breeds. On March 18th, h e was,driving from Qu’Ap- 
;pelle to Fort .Carlton on his. way home, when he met-a group 
of half-breeds. They asked him what the government was ■ 
going to do. Disgusted with the government’s stupidity, he, 
replied that the only answer they'would get would be.bullets, - 
and that the Police were coming to arrest their leaders. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards, these half-breeds met another party under 
Riel. The latter were on their way to hold a religious cele¬ 
bration in.St. Laurent on the north side of the South Sask-. 
^chewan, about six miles below Batoche. ~ 

Wben they heard what Clarke had just said, they were 
thrown into a panic which led to the outbreak of the second 
Riel Rebellion. They plundered some stores in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, arrested some white'men, and set up a rebel govern¬ 
ment at Batoche on the South Saskatchewan. For some weeks. 
Riel had be.en sending runners our'among the Indians to stir 
, them up to kill the white men. an^ how from Batoche the call 
to arms'went forth.. It was a terrible thing to do, but, for- 
tufiafeely, the Indians as a whole remained quiet. 

Only eighteen miles away on the North Saskatchewan lay 
Fort Carlton, where a detachment of Mounted Police was 
contmanded by»Major Cfqzier, the officer who had brought the , 
first whiskey traders into MacLeod some years before. He 
sent a trusted man over'to see Riel. . This was Thomas McKay,. 
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^ native of the country and one of the leading settlers in Prince 
Albert. “Riel went w^ when he saw McKay and wanted to 
have him killed on tEe spot. He shouted, "You.don’t know 
what we are after. We want,blood, blood—it’s blood we want.” • 
But Riel s councillors were riot so thirsty for blood, and,- 
thereifore, McKay was allowed to return. 

March 26th, Major Crozier, with about one hundred 
Mounted Police arid volunteers from Prince Albert, set out for ’ 
Batoche to nip the rebellion in the bud. The winter had not 
yet broken, and the snow was still deep on the ground. • 'There¬ 
fore, this little company travelled 
in a.long-line of-sleighs"arid"Had 
to keep to the trail. Near Duck' 
Lake,-they halted before a num- 
. ber of the rebels. Crozier and 
• his - interpreter, 9 ‘noted buffalo 
hunter and’trader named Joseph 
MacKay, went ahead to speak 
with an Indian chief and a couple 
of hi^ counsellors who carne out 
to meet them. A scuffle ensued, 
and Crozier gaye the order, 

. "Fire away, boys!" 

- The battle of Duck Lake lasted 
about forty minutes. A The rebels were protected by woods on- 
either side of Crozier’s force, and in front by a depression of 
the ground which served as a trench. Five were killed,’ and 
several were wounded. Among the latter was Gabriel Dumont, 
who had won fapie as a^daring rider and a crack shot, and 
was now their ^ffitary leaded^ Riel was also present, but-did 
no fighting. He ^^ent about oh" horseback with only a crucifix 
in his hand. Crozier’s men Lad no shelter except the sleighs, 
which they drew up in a rough line across the trail, and, 
therefore, they suffered badly. Twelve of them were killed or 



Gabriel Dumont. \ 
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died of wounds. They were caught in a trdp, and alltsmight 
have , been slaughtered on their retreat to Fore Carlton if Riel , 
had not held the victors back. According \to. Dumont,' he 
begged for the love of God that no more sl|Ould be slain, 
saying that already there had been too much E^Iood spilt. 

The white-men were defeated in battle! The startling news 
flashed oyer the country. Two^hundred rniles up the 
Saskatchewan,' at Frog Lake on the; eastern b^der of the 
present province of Alberta, the'Indians had. the Jie-ws within 
twenty-four hours. Signal fires had been flaming on the hills. 
From there all the. way. down..to-Prinbe 'Albeft-,-the\Northern' 
Saskatchewan valley was unsafe for white men. A)few were 
murdered, and many houses .went up in smoke. Tne white 
settlers took refuge in Fort Pitt, Battleford, and Prince Albert. 
The Police deserted Fort Carlton the day after the fight at 
Duck Lake, because they could not defend it against the rebels 
if thjy should come. 

at Frog Lake, the handful of. white people saw that the 
Indians were-greatly excited, but they did not know why until 
the last day of March. Late that evening, a Police constable 
galloped in, his horse all steaming. He brought the news of 
the rebellion and a letter frorri Captain Dickens, a son of the 
great novelist Charles Dickens,', who commanded the Police 
detachment at' Fort Pitt, thirty-five miles down the river. 
The letter urged all -the whites tp hurry down to Fort Pitit for 
safety. . 

The hamlet of Frog Lake contained a small Police barracks, 
a Hudson's Bay Company establishment, another little store, 
a Roman Catholic mission, a grist mill which was being built; 
and the houses of three governrnent officials. These were the 
Indian agent who looked after the’red men, the farming 
instructor, and the interpreter. Around the settlement . lay 
Indian reserves. Most of the Indians had been very friendly, 
but there were some troublesome braves inithe band of Big 
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Bear. This band, which h^ad not yet settled on any reserve, 
was then campbd in the neighbourhood. 

The whites now gathered in the middle of the night to discuss 
their situation. They decided to leave-, but the priest per¬ 
suaded them to remain. He said that they would be safest 
if they showed confidence in the red men; All agreed, however, 
that the Police should go, for there were only six of them—too 
few'to give protection if there . 
was real trouble. Acting on 
this adyice, the: Police 
bundled, into a double' sleigh 
and hurried off before dawn.' 

During the next night, all 
„the horses in the settlement 
were stolen to prevent any 
further flight, and’ on the 
morning of April 2nd, the ten 
men and two women in Frog 
Lake were rounded up by 
some of Big Bear’s brave’s 
and ' ordered off to their 
camp. Big Bear had been a 
famous chief and, was a friend 
to the white men, but he 
was now old, and his young 
warriors refused to listen to 
him. Instead, they followed Imasees, his son, and -Wandering 
Spirit, the fiercest of their number. 

Wandering Spirit had a grudge against Thomas Quinn, the , 
Indian agent, because Quinn was a firm as well as a juk man. 
When the agent refused to go to the camp. Wandering. Spirit 
burst out':”You have a strong head. You boast that when 
, you say no you mean no. To-day, if you love your life, you 
will do as I tell you. Go to our camp.” ”Why should I go 
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there? "asked Quinn. "Never mind,” said the Indian, “Go!" 
“My place is here," Quinn replied, "Big Bear has not asked me 
tq leave. I will not go.” Wandering Spirit raised his rifle, but 
Quinn did not budge. "I tell.^u— go!" the savage shouted, 
and shot him dead. The other aeven set out for the camp, but 
eight, iricluding the priest who had persuaded them to remain, 

' were Shot’ down as the^y went. The only white man to survive 
this massacre of Frog Lake was the agent of the- Hudson’s 
Bay Company, W. B. Cameron, who has written a most inter¬ 
esting book about his terrible experiences.- He arid the two' 
women, whose livfe 'were"'spared, 'were how the Indians’ 
prisoners.' , ’ " , 

Leaving nothing but smoking ruins at Frog Lake, Big Bear’s 
Indians descended the river to take Fort Pitt. On the morning 
of April 14th, two hundred and fifty warriors appeared at the 
top of the hill overlooking the fort. There were not one 
hundred, people within the walls, and •. these included only- a 
couple of dozen Police. Captain Dickens refused to surre;ider 
so. long as there was-a man to point a gun, but there was.no 
hope of them holding out against the savages. The latter 
invited the Hudson’s Bay Company factor, William McLean; 
better known as “Big Bear” McLean, to corrie out and talk 
.things over with them. Knowing that the-cornpany and its 
men were much respected by the Indians, he went, hut was 
promptly made a prisoner, As the savagies were ready to 
burn the for^down, he sent a letter to his wife urging all the 
civilians to come to the camp as hostages, arid they 'did as he 
suggested. ' ' ' \ 

This left the Police alone in the fort, and they were sriv^d by 
Big Bear. He was very fond of Captain Dickens, whi^ had 
more than once supplied him with food and on his las"t Visit 
to Fort Pitt had given him a blanket. ■ Big Bear wrote to the 
Police to hurry away, "as the young men are all wild and hard 
to keep in hand.” The old chief used all his influence to hold 
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his warriors back while the Police embarked in a leaky scow 
and set off down the Saskatchewan, as t^e. ice on the river had 
now broken up. They left Fort Pitt bn the 15th and .reaphed 
Battleford seven days later. The little community gave them 
a hearty reception. The Police band played thern ■ into the 



The heroic defence of Fort Pitt. 

The Indians now had many prisoners, and two months passed 
before they let therh free. - Meanwhile, troops appeared and 
pursued the red men,‘ancfe^e lat;t^, refusing to drop their 
captives, forced them to gp along^ with them over the wild 
country of hills, woods, and.muskegs between the Saskatchewan 
and the Beaver River in the north. ■ More* than once, the 
prisoners' lives were in danger. They were- always closely 
watched. One of the women who survived the Frqg Lake 
massacre^ where her husband'had been shot down while walking 
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by her side^ wrote: . "I used to sleep in fitting position, and, 
whenever I wpuld wake up in a startled state from some feverish 
dream, I invariably saw at the tent door ai human eye riveted 
upon me.” ^ 

The news of Duck Lake was flashedjeast as well as west, and 
all Canada was now astir. .From Winnipeg to Halifax, men 
rushed to the colours, and between four and five thousand 
troops poured out along the Canadian Pacific Railway. Gen¬ 
eral Middleton, arl Imperial'officer who,was at that time at the 
head of the Canadian militia, was in command. He divided his 
fbrceJntQ_three._,With overweight hundred men,, he.left the 
railway at Qu’Appelle on- April 6th, and headed for Batoche. 
A week Jater, with over five hundred men, Colonel Otter set out 
from Swift Current for Battleford. General Strange with nine 
hundred soldiers marched north from Calgary on April 20th, 
passed through Edmonton, and proceeded down the river; 
The advance of these forces, by the way, was a boon to many 
of the farmers. Instead of sowing crops, they made, ten 
dollars a day by hiring out themselves, their horses, and their 
wagons to help transport the troops and their supplies. 

.Otter was’the first, to arrive at his goal. He crossed nearly 
one 0 hundred-and eighty miles of uninhabited wilderness in 
five and a half days. Great was the rejoicing when liis troops 
reached Battleford. One "of the men. in the relief force has 
left the.following account of what he saw: "Thi? enclosure 
(of the fort) is about two hundred yards square, with some log 
houses as barracks~ahd storehouses, also stables, and insipe 
the enclosure-had been pent up for over a month sfive 
and thirty pe'ople, of whom over )±ree hundred werej^men 
and children. - Dozens had to huddle together in^d5wS;ent.- 
In a, small house (the Commandant’s), a two-^tory' frame 
cottage,- seventy-two- people were quartered .... Food was' 
very scarce, and water was only to be obtained at the risk of 
death. All the" inhabitants of the town were huddled ^here. 
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The town isiialf-a mile away, and the people were not allowed 
to Itay in the town, as it was too far away to be under 
protection, though, strange to say. the Indians did not make 
"any attempt' to pillage or burn it. The town consists of forty 
houses—some of them quite comfortable looking.” 

Middleton struck the Soqth Saskatchewan at Claries 
Crossing, about twenty miles below Saskatoon, and then fol¬ 
lowed the river. On April 24th, his troops reached Fish Creek, 
where ,^they saw many signs of a camp recently occupied. 
Almost immediately, some of the scouts in front fell from their 
, saddles urider the deadly fire of rebejs.,hidden in rifle pits. , At , 
once a bittenhght began. ^ 

The gener^was anxious about how his volunteer soldiers 
would behave. ' They were quite unused to warfare, and here 
they were in fror^t of an invisible foe. But they conducted 
themselves herpidi^lly. "If anythiri'g had been required.” 
wrote Middletb:^Tlto keep' the men steady at this rather 
critical moment, it would have been found in the extra¬ 
ordinarily composed and cool behaviour ofiJiVilliam. Buchanan, 
a little bugler ,of the'Ninetieth (from Winnipeg), who, "Vhile 
calmly distributing ammunition along the line, kept calling^ut 
' in his childish shrill voice. ‘Now, boys, who’s for jnore „ 
cartridges?' ” •' ‘‘‘i 

By the middle of the afternoon, the rebel fire ceased, hpt it 
had already killed ten men and wounded forty others. The 
battle of Fish Creek was in reality more of a, victory for the 
rebels than it was for the Canadian forces, because Middleton 
did not dare to move on for a fortnight. Meanwhile.' he re¬ 
ceived news of another fight to the west. , 

Between thirty and forty miles up the Battle River from 
Battleford, lay-the reserve of Chief Poundmajeeir. Like Big 
Bear, he was a friend of the white men, but he wap growing old 
and was finding if difficult to keep his young braves iri'^and'. 
When there' was fighting afoot, they wanted to be dn it. 
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Already they had -stolen many cattle, had plundered some 
houses, and had killed three or four white men. Otter decided 
to teach them a lesson and also to prevent them from joining 
Big Bear's band, which he was afraid they might do. ■ 

On May 2nd, after an all-night march, Otter, wifh about 
three hundred and twenty-five men, approached Poundmaker’s 
camp. They forded, Cut 
Knife Creek and? began to 
climb the slope on the other 
side, which is known as Cut 
Knifet..Hill. At once they 
were discovered, afid the 
battle began with a race for 
the‘top of the hill, the In¬ 
dians coming from the v^t 
and Otter's men coming fm|n 
the east. The latter won 
the crest, but found them¬ 
selves a fine target for the 
red men, who took cover in 
gullies on the front, on either 
side, and even in the rear. 

For over five hours the fnen 
lay on the bare hill, with the 
sun and the enemy blazing at 
them. Otter had a machine gun and two seven-pounders, 
but they were not a great deahof use. H. A. Kennedy, who 
was present at the battle, has left a vivid account of it. 
"The guns were the grimmest joke of all," he wrote, "The 
gatling sprayed the prairie with a vast quantity of lead, and a 
machine gun is ^11 very well when your enemy stands in front 
of'it in a crowd, but that is not the Indians’ way. They 
,-Tiad a whoIesomcTespect for the seven-pounders—which was 
more than-the giinners^themselves had, for-the wooden-trails - 
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\s^e're ro.tten and gave way under the recoil, so that one of the 
guns fell to the ground a'fter every shot, and the other had to 
be tied to its carriage with a rope.” 

Some of the men charged down the hill to the front, and they 
might have taken the Indian camp, but they were ordered 
back. Presently the whole force was commanded to retreat, 
"imagine^^e-Indians’ astonishment.” wrote Kennedy. "We 
\verg.-leavlng them masters of .the field. Before half of us had 
-recrossed the’creek, they were pouring down the hill after us 
"like a swarm of angry ants. . . . The Indians might have 
turned our defeat into disaster, if. they had circled round and 
picked us off piecemeal as the long-drawn-out line of sleepy 
soldiers wound its way home through the woods. And that is 
exactly what they would have done ifxhefr chief had let them, 
as. an Indian explained to me afterwards. ’The young men 
wanted to,’ he said, ’but Poundrnaker held therri back out of 
■pity for you.’ Another old Indian added that the chief brandish- 
’ed his" whip and threatened to flog any Indian who dared to go 
after the white men.” 

Eight of Otter's men were killed, and fourteen were wounded, 
chief result of the battle was that Poundrnaker could no 
longen-pcgyent his victorious warriors from joining the half- 


/ A week ..after the defeat at Cut Knife Hill, Middleton set 
( out again from Fish Creek. Two days later, on'May , 9th, 
\ he came to Batdche, the rebels’ headquarters, which he was 
determined to capture. His plan was to attack' the village 
with^is troops at the same time as a little stem-wheeler, the 
Northcoie, which had come down from Saskatoon, attacked it 
.from the rivep. Unfortunately, there was a misunderstanding 
of the orders. Anjiour before-the troops arrived, the little 
stearnboat appeared, and she had a very hot welcome. Borne 
by the rapid current, she swept past the village, exchanging 
shots with the rebels on shore, until she ran into the steel 
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cable of the ferry, which cut off her smoke-staCk. She drifted 
down4ome miles further, and three days passed before her 
■ damage was/repaired and she was able to return to Batoche— 
„just after the place had fallen. “ 

The rebels had made careful preparations for the defence of 
Batoche.They had dug many rifle pits and had so arranged 
them that no one approaching would know that they were 
there. In these pits,,rebel soldiers lived, day and night. They, 
could see and shoot tlie on-coming soldiers, but the latter could 
not see them. For ithree days, Middleton’s forces peppered 
away at the hidden 
foe. Each day they 
made some headway, 
but each night they 
retired t^"^V(lj^e they 
had set out f^om inith'e 
morning. Middleton 
was trying to find the 
weakest point in the 

rebels position, but Xhcchuixh^idschoolhouseat BatocHe in wWch the 
his men did not un- rebels took refuge, 

derstand his wise plan. At last^ey grew impatient with their 
general, who was trying to pr^ent too many from being killed 
and wounded, and, on M^||2th, tjhey charged and took the 
village with a rush. 

Most of the rebel i^efs beaded, jat the last moment. 
Three days afterwards, some of Middjetpms scouts-captured 
Riel not far away. He was sent to Regin^ where he was later 
tried and executed. Dytnont waited around,until he heard that 
Riel was caught, and then, with a few pbunds of biscuits to 
sustain him; he set off on a several-hund/dd-mile Vide to the 
United States. ' ' \ . 

On May 17th, Middleton moved on from Batoche, and three 
days later he marched into Prince Albert, where fifteen hundred 
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people, twice the usual population had been cooped up for two 
months. Towards the end, food had run so short that they had 
to use some flour that by accident had been soaked in coal oil. 
After a day and a half there, Middleton went upstream to 
Battleford, where he arrived ori May 24th. 

' Everything was very much changed by. the ' victory at 
Batoche and the capture of Riel. The half-breed rebels gave 
up fighting, arid those who were not taken prisoners went 
home. The Indians also gave up. Two days after Middleton 
reached Battleford. Poundmaker and about fifteen of his chief 
, followers rode in, Poundmaker, with-.^11 the dignity of a king, 
wearing- a handsome cap of a cinnamon bear’s head. T^^e 
general sat in a camp chair in the open, and - the red men 
squattedTn a^semi-circle- before-him' with their chief in front. 

Poundmaker’ made a long speech, in which, he said that he 
knew littloof what his men were doing, but that.he had done his 
best to keep them quiet. One of the Indians then came up, 
crouched down before Middletoii, and confessed to murdering 
a white man. AnotherTollowed his example and offered to 
be cut in little pieces, if only his . wife and children would be 
spared. It was a very pathetic spectacle, which ended with 
the arrest of Poundmaker, some of his sub-chiefs, and the 
murderers. The others were allowed to return to their reserve. 

All that’was left of the rebellion was Big Bear’s band which 
was still at large. General Strange now came down the 
Saskatchewan after them. On the very day that Middleton 
entered Battleford, Strange's army reached Frog Lake, where 
they found the .bodies of the massacred and gave them a • 
decent burial. ^ 

Four days afterwards, these troops had a battle with the 
retreating Indians at Frenchman’s Butte, some ten miles down¬ 
stream from Fort Pitt. The result was rather amusing. After 
four hours of fighting, in which only three men were wounded. 
General Strange ordered his meq to retire. He thought that " 
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the Indians were going to defeat him, but he had actually 
defeated them, and they were running away. Soon the chase 
began again, the Indians flying northward. After , a while, . 
they were hunted so hotly that they dropped their prisoners. 
Then, realizing that they could not escatpe, they came down to 
the Saskatchewan and surrendered. Big Bear gave himself 
up at Fort Carlton on July 2nd. 

The rebellion was over: the troops went home:-and the 
prisoners were tried in Regina. Riel and eight Indians, includ¬ 
ing Wandering Spirit, ‘ 
were hanged; Big 
Bear and Pound- 
maker, along with 
several other red men, 

-werg'^SOTt to prison 
for a while. Imasees. 
who. was as much re¬ 
sponsible as Wander¬ 
ing Spirit for the Frog 
Lake massacre, - .es¬ 
caped to the United 
States. ,.After some 
years, he came back 
to Canada, and, in full 
war paint and feathers, he visited Ottawa and pther eastern 
cities where' he was received with great respect. Gabriel ' 
Dumont also returned after a while. b_ut. .was less-bold. .He 
settled down'to a qUiet-Iife at,.Baroche. where he died in the 



the cemetery of St. Borxiface. 


spring.of 1906. . . ■ 

Looking back over the forty odd years’which have passed 
since this rebellion, one wonders if the punishment dealt out 
was ey'en justice. Was Riel really sane? Or^lhoiild he not 
have been shut up. in an asylum instead .qf being hanged? 
Should Poundmaker and Big Bear have gone to jail, when they 
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had done their utmost to, keeg^ their warriors from killing white 
men? Imasees, on the other^ hand, should certainly have 
swung at the end of a rope along with Wandering Spirit, instead 
of being hailed as a wonderful-brave by respectable white men 
in Eastern Canada,- as he was a iew-years later. 

But these things qften happen in-^isfcry, because people give 
wajr’ to their natural feelings and cry out for vengeance, and 
theji 'later they forget. Thus the story of the second Riel 
Rebellion has a sad lesson at the end of it. 


. . -CHAPTER XVIPI 

Crowing up and filling out. 

^ When Riel was laid in his grave,, the past seemed _,tO' be 
•■^buried with him. Gone were the®days when-the buffalo 
blackened the plains, and the Indians and- tlie M6ti? hunted 
them at will. The red men were quikly living bn their reserves, 
and the half-breeds were., 5 ettling down on the river lots which 
the governrnent now recognized'-as theirs-. The prairies were 
empty as they had never been before—^a i;ich- land which only 
. ' white men could really use. And now it was both possible, 
"and safe for white men-to come. "The railway bad opened 
the doors of the country, and the crushing of «the rebellion had 
proven that lawnnd order were to .reign here.^ The, Canadiari 
North-West Was ready Tor a large.populatibn to take possession 
of' it. But it was to "waff /pr a dozen years and more - before 
the full tide of humanity flowed in to fill its great Open spaces. 

During these years, some Eastern Canadians.apd a TeW people 
from overseas drifted in.' “From 1881 , ta T 891, the^ piopu^ipn 
of Manitoba increased from, 62,260 to 152* 506„!:arid-Winnipeg 
grew into a'city of ;-twenty-fiye thousand. ••..But thete was-no . 
such development in what-.is now Saskatchewa.n and Alberta... 
The first census of the North-West Territori^; which was 
taken in 1881, gave a population of 56,446, including .half-^ 
breeds. Ten years later, there "were only'ten thousand rnore 
people between Manitoba' and the Rocky , Mountains; . vSettle- 
merit was limited to a ribbon of land along tbe^^ailwajf line, 
and to a few patches in the valley of the North Saskatchewan. 
Meanwhile, Europe was sending a swelling stream of emigrants 
across the Atla^ic, and swarpis of young men were leaving 
239 ■ '. ' 
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cheir homes in Eastern Canada to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
There were plentj^ of people migrating. Why did they not 
come to the West? 

Some have said that the rebellion of 1885 was re;§ponsible. 
But thfe rebellion, perhaps, brought as many, as it frightened 
away. The men who came out under General Middleton saw 
more of the country than they did of the rebels, and they 



liked what they saw. To’^any of these citizen soldiers,, it 
was a great ‘‘Land of Promise.’' ' Some settled here right awayi;, 
iOthers went back only to persuade friends and relatives to join 
them in a peaceful conquest of the North-West. 

Others have blamed the Canadian Pacific Railways' choice of 
• the southern route. This carried the road through the upper 
end of the Great American Pesert, which stretches all the way 
jlfrom Mexico. From Regina Westward to near the mountains. 
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the average rainfall is. less and less. Because of the lack of 
moisture, this territory was long considered unfit for farming. 
Therefore, it was giveh over to stock-raising, and for this , 
purpose the government leased the land in huge blocks. 

On either side bf the railway' as far as the eye could see, there 
was nothing but bald prairie "and an odd band, of horses or 
cattle. Through winter and summer alike, they grazed at 
large, sometimes wandering over an area a hundred and fifty 
miles wide. Every spring, they were rounded up and sorted 



out according to. the marks burnt on their flanks. Following 
■ the custom in Montana, each ranch had its own brand, or 
distinguishing mark, which was registered by the-government. 
The young that had been born since the previous spring ran 
with their mothers^ were now branded accordingly. But 
there were many strays, and no one could tel! to whom they 
belonged. These “mavericks," as they were called, were sold 
to pay part oDthe expense of the "round-up.f'^^ In the fall, 
there w,as another “round-up" to pick out aHcl drive , to the 
nearest railway .station the stock that was to be seht to market. 
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, All this work was done by cowboys, an interesting type of 
man now fast disappearing, though still to be seen as the herb . 

- of many a fair.. With his wide-brimmed hat, his leather, 

; breeches, or chaps, and his high-heeled riding boots, a cowboy 

is a picturesque figure. His bowlegs and rolling gait suggest 
that he is rhore at home in the saddle than on his feet. Indeed; • 
his chief pride is in being able to break the wildest broncho. \ 
He is also so skilful with the lariat, or lasso, that he can "rope" i 
the friskiest steer in almost no time. • ’ , 1 

Ranching was an interesting - life and' a profitable business 
Tor those who owned the herds, l^lit it,meant that settlement ■ 
-was very thin. Had the railway followed the North Sas¬ 
katchewan valley, as first planned, it would have opened up 
a country that has a rich soil and a plentiful raihfall. All 
. along the line, there might have been farms instead of ranches, 
and people instead of cattle. But those who cannot forget 
what they call the great mistake of the Canadian Pacific 
should not forget that the railway paid for it. . ' 

The Canadi^ Pacific has also been, criticized for not build- j 
ing many branch lines until a much later day. The first ex- j 

- tension on the -prairie-^was to Lethbridge. ■' But this was to 
get coal out rather than to bring farmers in. By the' end of / / 
1892, the railway also had arms reaching to Prince Albert and./ 
Edmonton in-the North, and to Esteyan and Macleod in the/ 
south; and many people rushed through these new doors into 

“ the country. For example,, three thousand settled between 
Calgary and JEdmonton in 1893, just two years after the 
completion of the road, and even more went to the end of 
phe line.to take up land beyond. If many more such branches 
had been built, would, not the country have- developed more 
rapidly? ■ The answer to this question depends on the answer 
to another. Were there, at this time, large numbers of people 
anxious to make, their homes here? There may havd^been, 
Lut, as we shall see, there is reason for doubting it. A'-^or- 
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ous pushing of,branch lines in these early years might,have 
brought more loss to the company than gain to the country. 

Many have accused the government at Ottawa of holding 
up’‘the development of the North-West by its land policy. 
The system of surveys was copied from the. Western States, 



A trick for 0 pot shot on the prairie. From a painting by £. Roper, 1^7. 

•the unit being one square mile, or section, which was divided 
into quarters, or farms, of one hundred and sixty acres. In 
each township, a six-mile square, the sections were nurhbered- 
from the south-east corner, back aqfl forth along the ranges to the 
top. Number 8 and three-quarters of number 26 were given to the 
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Hudson's Bay Company to fulfil the promise of the Dominion 
when the cofhpany surrendered its claim of ownership,under the 
charter of, 1670. The corresponding sections, 11 and 29, were 
set aside for the support of schools. Years passed, however, 
before jthe government finally decided what lands were to be 
open for homesteading. This uncertainty arose from the 
governrrient's desire to pay^ for the construction of the railway 
by the sale of lands in the country that.it was to serve. For a 
while, all sections within several miles of the main line were 
reserved, even though some people had already settled, there. 
These reserves caused considerable trouble, because the people 
could get no titles to the land which they were farming. At last, 
all even-numbered sections, except those of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, were thrown ppen. But; the rest, except the school 
lands, were reserved for railway purposes or for sale by the 
goyerriment. 

The definite adoption of this regulation removed one cause 
of discontent. Homesteaders now ’ knew where they could 
go. But another cause of discontent remained. The reserved 
sections were something like the clergy reserves had heen in 
Upper Canada. They prevented solid settlement, and thus 
made it twice as hard to organize local government or school 
districts. But this only partly explains why the North-West 
j®^'s so slow in' filling up. After a few years, the flood of 
■immigrants, commenced and continue d of these con¬ 

ditions which lasted until after the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta were formed in 1905. Not until- then was the 
Canadian Pacific made to select all the lands'ro-Ay^hich it had 
“•alight, so that the remaining sections might be opened for 
homestead entry. Some other explanation of the delay 
must, therefore, be found. 

Again and again, the history of Canada has been deeply 
affected by what was happening in the United States, -.for 
geography has tied these two countries together. After the 
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Civil War, the'United'States grew enormously:,»As air rushes 
into a vacuum,, people rushed'To the free lands of the West. 
The new riches, which they produced quickened the life of 
the older states. They did it in many different ways, such ' 
as enlarging the demand for manufactures. Thus, the popula¬ 
tion and the wealth of the whole, country, east and west, 
increased by leaps and bounds. No country has ever been 
more prosperous than was' the United States in. the latter 
part of J;he last century, and there-is nothing which* attracts 
immigrants more than a prosperous couritry. From the Old^ 
World, a^^eremendous human tide poured into the towns and 
■ on to land of our great neighbour. The tide was so-strong 
that ^ pulled in many of the youth of Eastern C.ahada. Like 
wateL it was bound to flow on until sopiething *stoppeci it, 
'and, tllwefore, very little foun(J its way up to the Canadian - 
prairies. But ten years before the close of the, nineteenth 
^^ntury, the United States government, granted the last of its 
freeda.^s, and then a change occurred. As^t building of a 
dam causes the waters of a river to rise,antfwerflow.‘its banks, 
the disappe^'aQ^of those fteeUan^fOrced the human tide 
to back up and poBrintcrthls^untry. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the North-Wlst 
Te^itories were standing still for a quarter of a century after 
th?y became f^rt of Canada. They were like a youth who 
grows upi'^before he fills out. The story of this growing up 

is the story of how the people came to govern the mselv^. _ 

_The, inhabitants~of -Manitoba,'"bec^”se”it' was a province, 

beggfh .to govern themselves at once iri 1870; but those of the^ 
western plains did not. They were governed' by a lieutehantl 
governor and a council who were appointed by; the governor! 
general and received their instructions from Otta^a>r Mofeover.l 
• this government was not even in the country which it governed;' 
it sat in Winnipeg, because the lieutenant-governor was also 
the lieutenant-governor of Manitoba and most of the councillors 
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likewise resided in that province. To-day, this seerns a most 
unsatisfactory arrangement, but it did not last long, and it 
must be remembered that there were only a very few settlers in 
the Territories, and these were scattered over a very large area. 



Government House, Winnipeg, 1876. 


In 1875, the Dominion Parliament passed'the North-West 
Territories Act, wliich created a distinct government for the 
Territories! This Act came into force in the fall of 1876, with the 
appointment of the first separate lieutenant-governor. This 
was David Laird. He was a native of Prince Edward Island, 
and, as ijiinister of the interior at’Ottawa, had been responsible 
for the administration of the Territories from 1873. The new 
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council, composed of three members besides the lieutenant- 
governor, all appointed by the Dominion government, held 
its first meeting in’March, 1877, at Livingstone, Swan River. 
This was the temporary capital until the following year, when 
the government buildings at Battleford were finished,. From 
Battleford, as we have seen, the capital was moved to Pile of 
Bones Creek, or Regina, in 1883, when the railway was built,. 

The Act of 1875 provided for the gradual change of tfiis 
council in size and character as the population grew. ' As soon 
as there were a thousand adult white people in any district of 
not more than a thousand square miles, they, were to elect a 
member to be added to the council. In ij^f^ rthe country 
around Prince Albert became the first electw^lJJistrict,, and 
Lawrence Clarke of Fort Carlton was chosen as the first 
popular representative in the .council, or govemrrifnt, of the 
' Territories. He was one of the few Irishmen who entered,the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay'Company. 

- By 1884, the appointed members ^ere increased to six, but 
meanwhile they were outnun^bered by the elected members. 
From 1883 to 1886, thirteen were added, making fourteen in all. 
This was due to the immigration that accompanied the building 

■ of the Canadian Pacific. According to the Act of 1875, the 
addition of elected members was to continue until there were 

j tWenty-two of them. Then the appointed members were to 
disappear, and the council was to becorne a legislative assembly. 
.The Dominion government, however, .decided to hasten the 
new day bx_anQther—North-WSt Terfitofies Act. This was 
passed in-1888 and cam^infb force'ininiediately, creating an 

■ assembly of twenty-tw<^l^%d^'emb.ers. ' 

The poLLcal history'of .the/j North-West Territories during 

■ thes^Snd the^ew following ye^rstis-'Sf great interest, becayse it 
presents a close parallel Vith^^fife earlier struggle for responsible 
government in the older parts* of Canada. Again therelected ' 
repr^entatives of the^pepple objected more and more strongly 
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to the interference of outside authority. , Again the, outside 
authority, now . the government in Ottawa instead of the 
government in -Britain, - was reluctant to give up its right of 
control. • - 

The struggle commenced during the first session in Regina in 
1883, and grew, with the number of the elected members. From 
1888, it became Acute ,—a natural result of the change from 
councir to assembly. The lieutenant-governor was a member 
of the council as long as it lasted, and, therefore, he presided 
over its meetings and had considerable influence upon its 
decisions. But he was not a member- of the assembly, arid, 
therefore, that body elected its own presiding ojfficer, or speaker. 
Thus were the assembly and the lieutenint-gol^emor set over 
against each^other, and it was impossible for them to agree. 
The former, was composed of representatives of the people who 
wished to govern themselves, and the latter was appointed by 
the Dormnion to govern the territories according to instructions 
prepared n>-Qttawa. 

Their disput5®«^ focused upon the question of finance,. It 
cost a great deal to govern the country, but the Dominion Par¬ 
liament allowed the assembly very little power of collecting 
taxes. Therefore, most of the'money had to come from the 
Canadian -government. The assembly asserted its right to 
decide how this money was to be spent, while the government 
at. Ottawa insisted' upon controlling it tbrou^ the lieutenant- 
governor.- -. ' 

In 1891, the Dominion government yielded, and ParliamentT 
passed an Act giving the assembly the right to do as it wished. 
with these'funds. ” This meant that the Territories now had^a 
large measure of responsible government. Six years later. Par¬ 
liament passed another important Act. The ordinary business 
of government in the Territories was carried on by a committee. 
Tlie members of this committee were chosen from the assem¬ 
bly, but they were selected by the lieutenant-governor and were- 
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responsible to him. The majority of the assembly, however, 
insisted that they should cpntrol the selection, and the actions 
of this committee, which was really the government. The 
Act of 1897 gave what the majority of'the assembly wanted. 
Thenceforth, the executive committee, as it had been called, 
became an executive council, which is the legal name of a 



provincial cabinet. At las.t, the government was completely 
chosen by the', people and responsible to them. 

Meanwhile, the land^ was beginning 'to fill up more rapidly. 
During the last decade!'of the century, 200,000 people came in. 
Half of them made: their homes in Manitoba. By the census of 
1901, that province had a popujation'of over 255,00()rwhilethat 
of the whole country beyond w^s nearly 1.00,000 less. It may 
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seem surprising that the North-W^t T^itories, which were 
many times the size of Manitoba, had many fewer settlers, but 
it was very natural. Manitoba was the older country - it was 
much nearer the outside world; and it was more covered by 
railways^ for there was considerable building there during the 
nineties. As long as there was room for them, many newcomers 



8 pain^g in the . 

preferred to stop off in Manitoba. This general condition of 
thicker settlement to the ^st continued- for a long time. Not 
until after the Great Waf was there anything like an even 
distribution pf population over all the prairie that was fit for 
farming. 

From the closing years of the century, a rapid change came 
oyer the whole of the Canadian NPrth-West. It began to fill 
up with a rush. The main reason, as we have seen, was the 
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disappearance of free homesteads in the United States. This 
caused land to leap in value. In 1898, farms in Iowa were 
selling at sixty dollars an acre, nearly douBlF'lEjie’ price“of“ 
1890. This was typical of what was happening, all over the 
middle Western States. This rapid rise in value made it mufch 



the Dominion government’opened immigratiort: offices ^ those 
.states, inserted advertiserrients in their papers,'and brought ' 
many farmers on excursions to see this.wonderful land which" 
was to be given away to alhwho ,would use it. , 
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'This tempting; offer^drevy; many' young people.. It,.also 
^attracted many 61der who "Sold their farms at a profit. 
-Why should’ they^ .work j expensive land when they could .get 
.just; as ^ood here for nothing?’ Soon the tide began flowing - 
from the souths and it cbntinijed to flow in increasing volume 
down to 'the eve of the Great War. These Americans made 
wccellent settlers.^ * they had been living on the American, 
‘^prairie where conditions were much the same as here, and. 
therefore, they "wete/at home right away. Most of them also 
■brought sufficient money to give them a'^ood beginning in their- 
new homes. Moreover, many of- them brought something else 
which* was extremely;valuableT-dry,,farming methods. These 
enabled them to turn to rjiucH more profitable use the land which 
had feeen given over toTanching; A .few people feared that this ' 
"•AmeficanTnvasion" would Americ^lie the country, but it did 
not. • Being ofthe same stock as Canadians, they were quickly 
assimilated.* ' 

Also, just,as .the free lands disappeared in the United Stat,«, 
the stream of European immigtatfon was- beihg drawn more 
from the plaihs'oPSdiith-Easfern Europe.' These imrnigrartts 
ha;d been peasants with very. srha(l farms; aridptfjey wanted 
big ones. The American door was closing, < but the Ganadiah 
door was wide open; They rushed _ in, Rutfenians-and Poles 
, from the Austrian province of Galicia, Ukraiiiians from’ the 
neighbouring district of Russia and Doukhobors .from,-£arther- 
east.' -" ■? • 

. - Iri their.industry and their hunger for Ignd, they resembled the 
Americahs. .Otherwise,, they were a - striking contrast. ' TJiey 
■ spibke strange tongues;, .they dressed in sheepskin coats; and 
they had little money.,’ Though poor and in,a strange land, 
they were able to look after themselves. Ofie'illustration-wiff 
show how th^y,managed.- When'the Doukhobors arrived ini' 
1899^ the first thing that they did was^to buy jeather.pnd iron 
'bars; Many of them were at once busy cutting up leather for 
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harness. They also made a bejlows out of the leather' and an 
anvil with some iron bars. They manufactured rough bricks out 

_“ of the clay in the neigh- 

lU, bourhood, and with these 

jm'/i ' ■ 'Tsricks they built an oven 

■ . to make charcoal for the 

w ‘ ^^9 forge.' Then their black- 

smiths set to, turning out ' 
spades, wagon tires, and 
other necessary articles 
• .that they could not 
, afford to buy. 

These “strangers with¬ 
in-our gates," of various 
nationalities, naturally 
tended to herd, together 
and to'-live much as they 
had done in their old 
horhes across the sea. 
They, dwelt in mud 
“"shacks, w'here pig’s, 
chickens, arid children 
.'seemed to be all mixed 
up together. This raised 
*a problem in some 
.-people's minds. Would" 
they become Canadians? 
Could they? Time is 
answering that question, ' 
as the older ' folk have 
been building real houses 
to replace the .little shacks, as the^^ujng people have been 
learning to speak English, and all have more' prosperity and 
freedom than they ever-had before. 
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From the end of the century, this marvellous movement of 
people was greatly assisted by the railways, for the Canadian' 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific,, since amalgamated^^ 
the Canadian National Railways, m^de^ their appearance beside 
the Canadian Pacific. They thrust out lines everywhere to cover 
the country with a network of steel. They were doing something 
very like what t|ie irrigation farmer does when he digs ditches all 
over his lahd>to spread the water over it. Instead of ditches, 
they laid rails, and instead of water they spread a human flood 
over the country. The prairie was no longer empty. Towns 
sprang up Ijke mushrooms in the midst of thriving communities. 

The railways did, 
more , than help the 
people in .and their 
produce out. Many 
poor' immigrants 
would have drifted, 

, away, if the railways 
had not helped them 
to strike roots ih the 
soil. In those days of 
rapid railway build- 

- ing, there was a great AfarmnearFortV«rmilion,inthePeaceRiverDistrict^ 

demand for rpanual labour. Here,was a chance for the poorest 
_man_wiioJiad_a-sound-body-and a wilI-tO"WOrk. Much of the 
money that was paid as wages to the construction gangs'that 
swarmed like ants on the prairie was soon used by many of 
these "human ants to makfe themselves independent farmers, 
-owning their own larid, their own agricultural implements, and 
their own livestock.' 

^ During those wonderful years; Eastern Canadians woke up, 
as never before, to realise that they had a great heritage in this 
western country. The old drain to the United States dried up, 
and a new slrearn poured west. From town and country, they 
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came to make new homes and greater fortune in this larger 
land. Then in the British Isles, the newspapers hegs^n to talk 
about the Canadian North-West. They prodded people with 
fear, and they stirred them with hope, to come out and settle 
here. Britishers could thus save a British country from being 
"Americanized," and at the same time make for themselves a 
future that was denied them at home.' Now the Canadian 
government multiplied its immigration offices in the British 
Isles, and told the people there of the unlimited opportunities 
in this "land of open doors." Thus a new stream arose and 
poured into this country. 

^ In thejnidst of this great rush^into a half empty, land, two 
verjnhter^dng ceremonies took place in Regina and Edmon¬ 
ton, now grown into real cities. Bugles and bands and speeches 
all proclaimed the birth of two great twins on (September 1st, 
1905, for the, Dominion Parliament had passed two Acts creat¬ 
ing- the province of "Saskatchewan and Alberta. This country 
had come of age. 

While men, women, and children made merry in the new 
capitals, Regina and Edmonton, others were busy in the fields, 
gathering a bountiful harvest, and the trains were rolling in, 
bearing the ever-growing army of immigrants. So does this 
romance.of the Prairie Provinces close with the greatest romance 
of all. It is the romance of a multitude of people,who have left 
for ever their homes irijjther parts of the world, and commenced 
life all over agairi^m'a n,ew country which they are .making and 
which is making them. 
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Dennis. Colonel'J. S., 170-171. 

Dering, 51-53. 

Dewdney. l^gar, 197. . 

D’Iberville, Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur, 


Dickens. Captain. 227. 229. 
Discovery, 25. ' 

Dogs, Indian, 14. 

Douglas, Thomas, see Selkirk, Earl of. 
Doukhobors, 2S3-2S4. , i-, 

Duck Lake, 226. ' 

Dufferin, 185, 188. ? ' 

■ Dumont, Gabriel, 226-227. 235. 237. 
Dunvegan, 110. 

Dutch East India Company, 25. 


Eagle Hills massacrgr 80. 

Eaglet, 38. , f 

Edmonton. 202, 214, 256. 
Edmonton House, 85. 

Eskimos, 31. 70, 89. 

Evans, Rev james, 181-182. 


Fargo, N.D., 185. 

Fenians, 179, 218. 

Fidlpr, Peter, 113. 

Finlay. James; 12, 74. 

Fish Creek, 232. 

Fisher, Ambrose, 183. 

Flax and Hemp Company, 136. 
Fleming, Sir Sandfprd, 210. 
Floods, 133. 

Foot-hills, description of. 1. 
Forest area. 5. 


Forts—Albany, 49, 50, 54; Augustus', 
86; Benton, 188.190, 200; Bourbon 
(Cedar Lake), 62; Bourlxjn (Fort 
Nelson), 47^8; Carlton. 194, 220, 
22S-22b{secCarltonHouse) .'Charles, 
38, 49; Chipewyan, 86, 88, 91-92; 
Daer, 117, 127; Dauphin, 61; 
=¥• Douglas. 117, 123-124, 127. 132, 
\ 135; Ellice, 188; Gibraltar, 120, 
^ 122, 124; Gar^, 147, 150, 164, 168, 
•171, 173; La Reine, 61; MacLeod, 
189; Maurepas, 59; Moose, 49; 
Nelson, 45-47, 50, 53-54 (see Fort 
Bourbon and York Factory ); Pelly, • 
188; Pitt. 227, 229-230; Prince of 
Wales, 68-69, 108; Providence, 86; 
Qu'Appelle, 85, 187, 189; Resolu¬ 
tion, 86; Rouge, 61; Saskatchewan, 
189; St. Charles, 59; St. Pierre, 69; 
Walsh,. 189-190; William. 108-109, 
121,124.126-127, 129. 

Forts,, description of fur trading. 108- 
■ 109; life of men in, 110-113., 

Fraser, Simon, 98-99, 101. 

Freighting, 159. 

French, Commissioner George A, 

■ 186, 188. 

Frenchman’s Butte, 236-237’. 

French traders in the West, 57-67; 
Frobisher. Benjamin, 82-83. i 

Frobisher. Joseph, 73-74, 77. 

Frobisher. Thomas, 74, 77. 

Frog Lake massacre, 227-229. 

Frog Plain massacre. 125. 

Frontenac, Comte de, 43. 47. 

Fur auction in London, 41-42. ' 

Fur trade, begun by Hudson,-t28-29; 
reason for and nature of, 33; 
founding of Hudson's Bay Com- 
' pany, 39-40; stru^le' betjveen 
England and France for, 41-54; 
penetrating into interior, 55-78; 
founding of North West (Zoriipariy, 
79-84,; spreading across the con¬ 
tinent, 85-101; life of men engaged 
in. 85-101; reorganization under 
Simpson, 129-130; Red River 
settlers forbidden to engage in, 
146-147, 151; brrakdown of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company’s monopoly of, 
151-155. . 
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Galt, Sir Alexander T., 200. 

Geyer, Goyemor, 55. 

Gillam, BOTjamin, 44-46. 

Gillam, Zachary, 36, 38, 44-45. 
'Government, of Red River Settle¬ 
ment, 149-150; 160; of.North West 
Territories, 246-250. 

Grand Trunl^acific Railway;'255. 
"Grasshopper Governor," 136. 
Grasshoppers, 131, 134, 142. 

Grand Portage, 72,'82-83, 97, 108. 
Grant, Cuthbert, 124. -" 

Grant, Pete'f, 105.’ 

Great NortJiem Railway, 208,. 

Greene, Henry, 29, 31. '' : \ 

Groseilliers, MSdard CH’ouaft.-.'Sieur 
, des, 35-39, 43-44, 47; His son, 47^8. 
Gros Ventre Indians, 9. 

Half-breeds, see 'Metis. 

Hampshire, 51-53. 

Hardisty, Richard, 174-175. « 
Harmon, E>^iel Williams, 110. , 

Hay cutting, 137. 

Heame, Samuel, 68-70, 73, 108. 
Hgidry, Anthony, 65-67. - 
HSiley House, 65. 

Henry, Alexander, 74-77, 82. 

Hill', J. J., 208. 

Hind, Prof. Henry Yule, 164. ' ' ■ 

Horses, procured by Indians, 22; 

used by Hudson’s ,Bay Company 
” S5; sec Ranching: ' ^ 

How^y, Judge, 91. 

Hutton, Henry. 24-31. 

Hudson Bay, discovery of, 27-32. „ 
Hudson Riyer, discoVeiy of,. 25. . J, 
Hudson's Bay; 51-53. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, founding of,| 
33-40; struggle against thef^tench,i 
41-54; remains on the coasi^l,57*;I 
forced to penetrate inland, 0^78; 
comparison with North Wi^t 
pany, 83-84; competition with 
North West Company, 85-101; 

' life of men of. 102-114; buys out 
North 'West Cornpany) 128^129; 
helps Red River ^ttl^, 115-150; 
breakdown of its monopoly and 
government, 151-166. 

Hudson Strait, navigation of, 25-26. 


Icelanders, 205. 

He h la Crosse, Hudson’s Bay Com-- 
pany post at, 86, 113.. 

Imasees, 228, 237-238. • 

International, 155, 206. . r 

Irvine, Assistant Commissioner. l95. 
Isbister, Alexander K. 162-163. 
Indians, description of, 8-23. 

Indian treaties, 127, 192-193. 

Jasper House, 101. 

James, Captain, 31. - 

Juet, Robert, 29, 31. 

Lii, t-:-- 

Kelsey, 'Henry, 55-57. 

.^Kfamedy. H. A., 233-234. 

Kildonan, 132-133. 

Kittson. N. W., 208. 

King,^JohnN0; North West Coinpany 

Kootenae House, 100. 

Lacombe, Father, 182-183, 213. 

Laird,'David, 247. , - 

La Jemeraye, 59. 

Lamotte; 95. 

La Perouse, 108. 

Lariat, 243:- ' 

Lasso, 243, 

La Vferendrye, Pierre Gaultier, Sieur 
dei 58-63; his ^hs, 59-63. . 

Lethbridge, 200.' 

Lewis and Clark, e^tpedition of, 97-99. 
Little Shell, 95.' 

-iSvingstone,' 248^*' 

iLome, Mdrquis of, 216. , 

, Louise, Princess, '216. 

Lxiwer Fort Garry, 147. 

Macdonald, Sir John A., 176. 
Macdonell, Alexander, 135-136. 
Macdonell, Inspector, 197. 
Macdonell, Mife, 116-127, 148. 
Mackay, Alexander, 92. 

MacKay, Joseph, 226. 

.Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, 87-94, 98. 
MacLeod, Colonel -J. F.,. 188-190, 
195rl96. - < ' 

Manchester Housg. 85. 

Mandan IndiahsT6i-62. 
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Manitoba, see Red River 'Settlement; 
province formed, 176; development 
of, 204-207, 239, 250-251. A ; ■ 

Marriage, "country," 113' s 
■ Matonabee, 69-70. '*7. 

Maverick, 241. ’ 

McDougall, William. 167.-173. ’ 
McGillivray, Duncan, 100. ,/ 

McGillivray, Simon, 123. 
Mc0illivray,'William, 108, 

. , McKay,-Thomas, 225-226. ' 

McLein, William, 229, 

McTavish, Simon, 83, 93-95. 
McTavish, Governor William, 172. 
Medicine men, 21-23. 

Medicine Hat, 215. 

. Mennonites, 205. 

Methodist Church, 181.. ' > 

M6cis. origin of, 114; used by North 
West Q>mpany to destroy Red 
River "Settlement, 122-126; settle 
-byT^ed River, 134; manner of liv¬ 
ing,' 145-146, 151-159; 1870 rebel¬ 
lion of, 167-180; helped by Father 
Lacornbe, 182; settle west of Mani¬ 
toba, 199; 1885 . rebellion of. 

218-238 

Middleton, General F. D., 231-236. 
Missionaries, 181-183. 

Montreal traders enter the - West, 
71-78. 

Moose Jaw, 215. 

Muskegon Indians,. 10. 


Newpapers— Bulletin, 214-215; Nor'- 
Wester,rltO, 165; Regina Leader,, 
216; Saskatchewan Herald, 214. 
Nonsuch, 36, 38y39. 

Norquay, JoIyC 114. 

Nortbcote, 234. / 

North-West Coal anj /Navigation 
. Company. .^00. ( ‘ v 

North West Company, founding dO 
79-84; competition with Hudson’s 
Bay Company, 85-101; life of men 
in. 102-114,;_|destroys Red River 
■fjettl'emerit, US-1-30;’disappearance 
apd result Of, 128, 130, 134. 
North-West Territories, name; -167; 
slow growth of, 239-246; rapid 


growth of, 250-256; Act" of 1875, 
247; Apt of 1888, 248; Act of 1897, 
249-250.., 

’Norton, Governor Moses, 68, 114. 
Norway House, 123, 125, 127, 129, 
156-157, 181. 

Nor-'Wester, 160, 165. 


Oakes, Forrest, 72. ' 

O’Donoghue, William B., 179. 

Oliver Frank, 214. .V 

Otter, Colonel W. D., 231, 233-234. 

Papoose, 19-20.- '• 

Peace -River Crossing,,Mackenzie's 
fort near, 91. 

Pelican, 50-52. 

Pembina. North West Company's 
.post at, 120-121; Hudson's Bay 
Cofnpany’s post at, 167. 

Pemmican, 18. 

Picture writing, Indian, 15. 

Pie-a-Pot,-212., 

Piegan Indians, 9.' ' • 

Pile of Bones Creek (Regina), 216. 
Pipe of Peace, 12. 

Plain Crees, 10. 

. Point Douglas, 117. -a ' 

Poles, 252-253. 

Police. Royal North-West-.Mounted, 
181-198, 225-230. ■ - 

'Pond, Peter, 74, 77, 110; his fort on 
the Athabasl^ ("The Old Esta¬ 
blishment"); 77. 

Portage, transportation over’ a, -105- 
106. 

Pmage la Prairie, 126, 156. 

"Postage stamp province," 181." 
Poundmaker, 232-234, 236-237. 
Prairie, description of. 5r>«- 
Prairie *hooner,'203-204. 
Presbyterian Church, 149. y 
Prickett, Abacuk, 25, 29-30, 

Prince Albert, 214, 226, 235-236. 
Provencher, Father (Bishop), 148- 
150, 169. ■ 

Qu’Appelle," origin of name, 3. . 
Quehi, 140-141. 

J^mn, Thomas, 228-229. 
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Rabbits, 142. -, 

Radisson, Pierre Esprit, 35-^8, 43-48. 

^ilways, see ,,Canadian National, 
Canadian Northern, Canadian Paci- 

■ fic. Great Northern, Grand Trunk 
Pacific: enter Manitoba, 207; a^ist 
settlement, 255. 

Ranching, cattle, 199, 241-243. - 

Rebellion, First Riel, 167-180; 
Second Riel, 218-238. 

Red River cart, 139-140. 

Red River Settlement, founding of, 
115-130; conditions in, 131-180; 
to be united to Canada, 161-166; 
size^in4869, 167-168. 

Regina, 216,1248^256. 

; Regina Leader, 216. 

Riel, Louis (the millerLJ154. ■ 

■Riel, Louis, 167-180, 218-238. 

Ritchot, Father, 176. 

River system, description of, l-4i 

Rocky Mountain Ho^, 97, 100. 

Roman Catholic Qmrch, 148, 223- 
224. 

Round-up, 241. 

Rowchow, 142. 

Rubaboo. 142. . 

Rupert, Prince, 37, 39. 

Russian traders. 98. 

Rutherilans, 253. 


St. Albert, 182, 199. 

St. Aridre-w's, 156. 

St.-Boniface, 133. . 

St. Denis,- Louis, 151. 

St. John's Cath^ral, 149. 

St. John's College, 149. 

St. Laurent, 225. 

St. Peter's. 156. 

Saskatchewan proyirice formed,,255. 
Saskatchewan Herald, ’214,. 

Sawpits, 138. ■' \ 

Sayer, 'W'illiami 153-154. . 

Scalping, 16. 

{Scott, Alfred, 176. 

'Scbtt, Thomas, 178-180. 

Scrip. 220-221. 

Selkirk, 148. 


Selkirk estate, 134-136, 147, 150. 
Selkirk Settlement, see Red River 
Settlement. 

Semple, Governor Robert, 124-126. 
Seven Oaks massacre,-, 125, 
Shagganappe, 139. 

Sheran, Nicholas,. 199-200. 

Simpson, Sir George, 130; 136.- 
Siouan Indians, 10. ' 

Sitting Bull, 193-198. . 

Sledge, 15. 

Sloughs, description of. 5. 

Smith, Donald A. (Lord Strathcona), 
173-178,'208, 211. . 

Steamboats, 155, 206-207. 234; 

Steele, Sir Sam, 185-186. 

•Stonies, Indians, 10. 

Stornoway, 116. 

Strmige, General T. B.,,231, 236-237. 
Swampies, Indians, 10. ' 


TachS, Bishop (Archbishop), 169-171, 
178-179, 218, 222. 

Tallow Company, i36. 

Talon, Intendant Jean, 43. 

Telegraph line to Edmonton, 208.- 
Tepee, 11, 14. ■ 

The'Pas, French fort at, 63, 65, 67. 
Thom, Adam, 152-153. 

Thompson, David, 96-98, 100-101. 
Three Bulls, 190. ■ 

Tomahawk, 11. ■ , 

Transportation, by sledge and canoe, 
104; portage, 105-106; introduction. 
• of York boat, 130, 134; Ixiat 
brigades, 156-157; Red River cart, 
139, 155, 159, 200-201; steamboat. 
155,206-207; railway, and its effect, 
207, 211, 214.,216; 255. 

Travoi^.'lS. 


Ukrainians, 253. 

Union Jack, hoisted by Riel, 179. 
Utrecht, Treaty of. 54. 

■Van Horne, Sir 'William, 209, 211 
Voyagcurs, description of, 106-107. 

Walsh, Inspectorr 194, 196. 
Wandering" Spirit, 219, 228-229, 237- 
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Waymouth, George, 24i 
Weapons, Indian,, 11-12. 

West, Rev. John, 148. 

Wheat, first shipped .;^t of the 
country, 207, ■ ' 

Wigwam, 14. 

Winnipeg, 172, 175, 205-206, 239. 
.."Winterers," 102, 109. 

Wolseley, Colond Garnet, 179-180, 
218. 


Women, Indian, 18; Red RiYw, 138, 
141-144. . ^ 

Wood Crees, 10. 


XY Company, 93-95. 

York boat. 104,. 130, 134. 157: ‘ 
York, Duke of (James II), ,37. , - 
York Factory (Fort Nelson), 64-65, 
116, 118-119, 124, 134. 

Young, Rev. George, 178-179. ' 




